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= HE ancient Grecians were a rude and unpoliſhed ſort of mortals; 


* -wholly unacquainted with the modern, and more refined arts of 


wor and peace. - Perſons of the higheſt birth and quality, and 


whom they fancied to be deſcended from the race of the immortal gads, 


had little other buGneſs to employ their hours, befide Tillivg the earth, 
or feeding their flocks and herds; and the rapine of theſe, or ſome 
other petty concerns, which was looked on as a generous and heroical 


exploit, occaſioned moſt of the wars ſo famous in their ſtory, Achilles, 
in Homer, tells Agame 
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2 Of the Miltary Affairs of Greece 
engaged himſelf in ſo long and dangerous a war againſt the Trojanj; 
from whom he had never received any juſt cauſe of quarrel, having ne- 


ver been deſpoiled of his oxen, or horſes, or had the fruits of his ground 
deſtroyed by them (a). | | ; 
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For though J here with warlike Trojans fight, 
Tis not to vindicate my private right; 
Since they by impions theft have neer detain'd 
My oxen, horſes, or on Phthia's land 
Deſtroy'd my fruits; fecur'd by craggy ways, 
O'er pathleſs mountains, and tempeftuous ſeas, 
I fear not what invaſions they can make: 
But *tis, ungrateful man, tis for thy ſake, 
T' advance thy triumphs that I bither come, 
That thou with greater flate may'ſi reign at home, | 
I Horchtx. 
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And the fimplicity of their conduct may be ſufficiently evinced, as 
from ſeveral other inſtances, ſo by thoſe eſpecially where Achilles, 
HFector, or Ajax are introduced oppbſing themſelves to vaſt numbers, 
and, by the force of their own valour, putting to flight whole ſqua- 
drons of their enemies. Nor is the poet to be thought blameworthy, 
or to have tranſgreſſed the rules of probability in ſuch relations; 
which, though perhaps ſtrange and incredible in our days, were, no 
doubt, accommodated to the manners of the times of which he wrote. 
For even in the facred ſtory, we find it recorded, that a fingle Goliah 
defied all the armies of Iſrael (5), and with a big look, and a few ar- 
8 words, ſtruck ſo great terror into them, that they fled before 
Not withſtanding this, in the revolution of a few ages, Greece be- 
came the celebrated mother of the braveſt and moſt experienced ſol. 
diers in the world. For being cantoned into a great number of little 
independent fates, all which, though bordering upon one another, 
were governed by different laws, and proſecuted many intereſts, it be- 
dame the ſeat of continuaP wars; every hamlet being ambitious. of 
enlarging its territory, by encroaching upon its neighbour-village, 
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Of the Military Ahairt of Creete; Wl” 
4nd contending for the addition of a few lands, with no. leſs heat and 
fury than if whole kingdoms had been the prize. The conſequence _ 
whereof was, that the Grecians, being from their childhood inured to 
martial affairs, and having to their native bravery added mw and con- 


ſtant experience, were rendered as well in good order and diſcipline, as 
true courage and valour, ſuperior to moſt other nations. They became 
a terror to all the countries round about them, and with ſmall numbers 
often put to flight vaſt multitudes of the Barbarians : The Perfians fre- 
quently experienced the ſad effects of it in the loſs of numerous armies, 
and at length of the greateſt empire in the world. And (to enume- 
rate no more inſtances in a thing ſa well known), the Carthaginians, 


though men of great courage, and excellently ſkilled in the art of war, 


being worſted in Sicily by Timoleon the Corinthian, in ſeveral encoun- 
ters, and by unequal numbers of men, were driven into an admiration 
of the Grecian valour, and forced to. confeſs, that they. were the moſt 
pugnacious and inſupportable of mankind, and forthwith made it their 
buſineſs to entertain as many of them as they could procure, in their 
ſeryice (a). 1 1-29 TO OY Wt OL, eg PSA PPE Bl 
But though almoſt all the Grecians had their ſhare in military glory, 
yet were the reſt far inferior to the Lacedemonians, who by the laws of 
their country were under an obligation to make war their profeſſion ; 
they never applied themſelves to any art or employment, or the 
exerciſe of trades, which they accounted unworthy of generous and 
free-born ſouls ; but committing all ſuch cares to the Helots, who were 
a genteeler ſort of ſlaves, ſpent their time in manly exerciſes, to ren- 


der their bodies ſtrong and aQtiye, They were alſo accuſtomed by 


hard diet, by ſtripes, and other ſeyerities, patiently to undergo hard- 
ſhips, to endure wounds, to encounter dangers, and if the honour of 
their country ſo required, to throw themſelves into the arms of death 


without fear or regret. Yet were they not ſo imprudent or fool. 


hardy, as to court dangers or death; but were taught from their child- 
hood to be always prepared either to live or die, and equally willing to 
do either; as appears from thoſe verſes cited by Plutarch (5) to this 


purpoſe 
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They died, but not as laviſh of their blood, 
Or thinking death itſelf was ſimply good, 
Or life; both theſe the ſtricteſt virtue try'd, 
And as that call'd, they gladly liv'd or died. 


Nor was this indifferency to life or death only diſcourſed of among? 
them, as a point of mere ſpeculation, but carefully and ſeriouſly 4 


Killed in their tender years, and always embraced as one of the firii 


A2 principles 
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principles of their actions; which begot in them ſuch an ' philinied 
courage, and ſo firm and unmoyeable a reſolution, that ſcarce any other 
nation was able to ſtand before them. This extraordinary and unpa- 
ralleled bravery, being adorned and ſtrengthened with the wiſeſt con- 
duct, and the moſt perfect fkill in all the ſtratagems of war thoſe times 
were capable of, has rendered them famous in ſtory, and examples of 
military virtue to all ſucceding ages: For (theſe are Plutarch's (a) 
Words), the Lacedemonians were moſt expert and cunning in the art 
&« of war, being trained up and accuſtomed to nothing more than to SP 
© themſelves from confuſion, when their order ſhould be broken; 
« follow any leader, or right-hand man, ſo rallying themſelves into Fog | 
der, and to fight on what part ſoever dangers preſs,” 

It 1s therefore by no means to be wondered at, that foreign and vaſt- 
ly remote nations ſhould be defirous to entertain 'the Lacedemonians in 
their ſervice ; that Cyrus the Younger ſhould think it the readieſt and 
moſt effectual method to advance himſelf to the empire of Perſia; that 
Crceſus, the wealthy king of Lydia, and ſeveral of the Egyptian mo- 
narchs, though ſurrounded with numerous forces of their own, ſhould 
never eſteem themſelyes ſecure without aſſiſtance from Sparta; or that 
the Sicilians, Thracians, Catthaginians, with the Cyreneans, and many 
others, were beholden to it for protection, and deliverance from power- 
ful enemies. And for the Grecians. themſelves, whenever any of their 
little ſtates were in danger of being ſwallowed up by their more power- 
Ful neighbours, we find them having recourſe for aid to the Spartans, 
who were a common' refuge to the oppreſſed, and reſtrained. the * 
tious invaders of other mens rights. N 
Hence, likewiſe, it came to paſs, that in all conftiticiei they were 
looked on as the principal aſſociates; and in all wars carried on by 
public contributions, they challenged the chief command as their right 
and peculiar. Nor could any exigency prevail with them to depart | 
from that claim, or reſign it to the greateſt of princes. Gelon, king 
of Sicily, though promiſing to furniſh them with large ſupplies againſt 
| the Barbarians, on condition he might be declared captain-general of the 
Grecian forces, was rejected (5). Yet we find, that after the victory 

over Mardonius at Platæa, Pauſanias the Lacedemonian general, having, 
by his exceſſive ſeverity, and tyrannical behaviour to the reſf of the 
ſoldiers, rendered the Spartans very odious, in the end they revolted to 
the Athenians, the gentle and courteous carriage of whoſe commanders, 
Ariſtides and Cimon, had endeared them to all the reſt of the Gre 
cians: And here the magnanimity of the Lacedemonians was wonder- 
ful; for when they perceived that their generals were corrupted, and 
their minds too much elevated and puffed up by the greatneſs of their 
authority, they left off ſending any more of them to the wars, chooſing 
rather to have citizens of moderation, and that perſevered in their: an- 
cient manners and cuſtoms, than to be honoured with the ſuperiority” 
of all e * But this misfortune * not put an end tote Ba- 


| cedemonian 
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Of the. Military Affairs of Greece. = 4 
cedemonian greatneſs; for we find them in a little time reaſſuming their 
ancient ſpirits, and diſdaining even Alexander himſelf (though ſubmitted 
to by the reſt of the Grecians, and declared their general againſt Perſia) 
for their ſuperior. Which is the reaſon, that in the monuments erected 
after the Perſian victories, and bearing the names of Alexander and 
the Greeians, the Lacedemonians were excepted by name, as having no 
| ſhare in that honour (a). 1 i Bl AE eee e 

The Athenians alone were able to diſpute this prerogative with the 
Lacedemonfans, ſome few junctures excepted, when ſome unuſual ſuc- 
ceſs railed any other of the ſtates beyond their ordinary grandeur, as it 
happened to the Thebans, who, from a mean and deſpicable people) 
were, by the conduct of Epaminondas and Pelopidas, advanced to an 
equality, if not a ſuperiority, over the moſt flouriſhing cities of Greece. 

Notwithſtanding theſe, and ſome other obſtacles, the Lacedemonians, 
for the. moſt part, made good their ptetenfions, and in moſt wars carried 
on by a confederacy, were generals of all the land forces ; but were at 
length conſtrained to leave the dominion of the ſeaà to the Athenians, 
who having laid out their whole ſtrength-in fitting out a navy againſt | 
Xerxes, for a long lime reigned ſole lords of the liquid element; dur- 
ing which ſeaſon, we find a decree put forth by their ſenate, wherein it 
was ordered, That the command of all the naval forces of Greece 
ſhöuld belong to Athens; but the land armies ſhould obey a. general 
from Sparta (H). But the rival cities could not be long content with | 
this equal diſtribution of power, each being jealous of the other's 
greatneſs, and thinking herſelf beſt able to govern the whole juriſdic- 
tion; till at length, the Athenians, having their whole fleet, except 
twelve trireme gallies, deſtroyed at once by Lyſander the Spartan ad- 
miral, in the famous battle at Ægos Potamus, were conſtrained to own 
the Lacedemonians for ſovereigns both by ſea and land (7j. 
But the Lacedemonians were not long able to maintain this com» 
mand; for the Athenians, having recruited their naval forces, and en- 
gaged Evagoras the king of Cyprus, and Pharnabazus the Perſian em- 


peror's lieutenant, to their intereſt, by their aſſiſtance, and the fngular 1 85 


conduct of their own admiral, Conon, gave them ſo great in overthro w- 
at Cnidus (4), that they never after pretended to conteſt the ſovereign- 
ty of the ſeas, but contented 3 with the chief command at 
land, which the Athenians ſuffered them to enjoy, without ſarthigr mo- 
leſtation, both cities being weary of the contention, and convinced at 
length of the truth of what had been commonly obſerved, That for- 
tune was moſt fayourable to the Lacedemonians by land, but an tea en- 
_ gagements ſided with the Athenians (e). This ſeems not to have been 
without reaſon, the Athenians, through the commodiouſneſs of their fi- 
tuation, being diſpoſed, and, as it were, invited by nature to apply 
tbemſelves to naval affairs; whereas the Lacedemomans were placed at 
Ta To A greater 
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(a) Plutarchus Alexandro, Arrianus de geſtis Alexandri, Lb. I. 653 Fenophon 
 Faanvizey, Lib. VII. (e) Xenophon wip? Koips avucdr. Lib. VI. Plutarchus Lyſandro. 
(4) Iſocrates pro Evagora, in Philippum, Panathenaica, Xenophon Examads, Lib, VI. 
Plutarchus Artaxerze. (e) Xenophon Examxay, Lab. VII. r 
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4 ; Of tbe Military . Ante, of Greets, 
principles of their actions; which begot in them ſuch. an undaunted 


courage, and ſo firm and unmoyeable a reſolution, that ſcarce any other 


nation was able to ſtand before them. This extraordinary and unpa- 


ralleled brayery, being adorned and ſtrengthened with the wiſeſt con- 
duct, and the moſt perfect fkill in all the ſtratagems of war thoſe times 


were capable of, has rendered them famous i in ſtory, and examples of 
military virtue to all ſucceding ages ; For (theſe are Plutarch's (a) 
** words), the Lacedemonians were moſt expert and cunning in the art 
of war, being trained up and accuſtomed to nothing more than to 1 
themſelves from confuſion, when their order ſhould be broken; 
« follow any leader, or right-hand man, ſo rallying themſelves into hy 
66 der, and to fight on what part ſoever dangers preſs,” _ 

It is therefore by no means to be wondered at, that foreign 150 vaſt- 


_ . ly remote nations ſhould be defirous to entertain the Lacedemonians in 
their ſervice ; that Cyrus the Younger ſhould think it the readieſt and 


moſt effectual method to advance himſelf to the empire of Perfia z that 
Crœſus, the wealthy king of Lydia, and ſeveral of the Egyptian mo- 
narchs, though ſurrounded with numerous forces of their own, ſhould 


never eſteem themſelves ſecure without 'affiſtance from Sparta; or that 


the Sicilians, Thracians, Catthaginians, with the Cyreneans, and many 
others, were beholden to it for protection, and deliverance from power- 
ful enemies. And for the Grecians themſelves, whenever any of their 


little ſtates were in danger of being ſwallowed up by their more power- 
ful neighbours, we find them having recourſe for aid to the Spartans, 


who were a common refuge to the oppreſſed, and refrained. the n 
tious invaders of other mens rights. 


Hence, likewiſe; it came to paſs, that in all conftdetdcics they were 


looked on as the principal aſſociates; and in all wars carried on by 


public contributions, they challenged the chief command as their right 


and peculiar. Nor could any exigency prevail with them to depart 
from that claim, or reſign it to the greateſt of princes. | Gelon, king 
of Sicily, though promiſing to furniſh them with large ſupplies 2gainſt 
| the Barbarians, on condition he might be declared captain-general of the 
| Grecian forces, was rejected (5). Yet we find, that after the victory 
over Mardonius at Platza, Pauſanias the Lacedemonian general, having, 
by his exceſſive ſeverity, and tyrannical behaviour to the reſt of the 
* ſoldiers, rendered the Spartans very odious, in the end they revolted to 


the Athenians, the gentle and courteous carriage of whoſe commanders, 
Ariſtides and Cimon, had endeared them to all the reſt of the Gre- 


cians: And here the magnanimity of the Lacedemonians was wonder- 


ful; for when they perceived that their generals were corrupted, and 
their minds too much: elevated and: puffed. up by the greatneſs. of their 


authority, they left off ſending any more of them to the wars, chooſing 


rather to have citizens of moderation, and that perſevered in their: an- 


cient manners and cuſtoms, than to be honoured with the ſuperiority' 
of all vere: (c). But this misfortune __ not put an end to-the La- 


cedemonian 
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Of the. Military Afirs of Greece. = 2 
cedemonian greatneſs; for we find them in a little time reaſſuming their 
ancient ſpirits, and diſdaining even Alexander himſelf (though ſubmitted 

to by the reſt of the Grecians, and declared their general againſt Perſia) 
for their ſuperior. Which 1s the reaſon, that in the monuments erected 


after the Perſian victories, and bearing the names of Alexander and 
the Greevans, the Lacedemonians were excepted by name, as having no 
ſhare in that honour (a). - e he: ee OO 


The Athenians alone were able to diſpute this prerogative with the 
Lacedemonfans, ſome few junctures excepted, when ſome unuſual ſuc- 
ceſs railed any other of the ſtates beyond their ordinary grandeur, as it 
happened to the Thebans, who, from a mean and deſpicable - people) 
were, by the conduct of Epaminondas and Pelopidas, advanced to an 
equality, if not a ſuperiority, over the moſt flouriſhing cities of Greece. 

Notwithſtanding theſe, and ſome other obſtacles, the Lacedemonians, 
for the. moſt part, made good their pretenſions, and in moſt wars carried 
on by a confederacy, were generals of all the land forces ; but were at 
length conſtrained to leave the dominion of the ſea' to the Athenians, 
who having laid out their whole ſtrength-in fitting out a navy againſt | 
Xerxes, for a long lime reigned ſole lords of the liquid element; dur- 
ing which ſeaſon, we find a decree put forth by their ſenate, wherein it 
was ordered, That the command of alt the naval: forces of Greece 
ſhould belong to Athens; but the land armies ſhould obey a. general 
from Sparta (H). But the rival cities could not be long content with 
this equal diſtribution of power, each being jealous of the other's 


greatneſs, and thinking herſelf beſt able to govern the whole juriſdic- 
tion; till at length, the Athenians, having their whole fleet, except 


twelve trireme gallies, deſtroyed at once by Lyſander the Spartan ad- 
miral, in the famous battle at Egos Potamus, were conſtrained to own 
the Lacedemonians for ſovereigns both by ſea and land (c). $25: 4 

But the Lacedemonians were not long able to maintain this com- 


mand]; for the Athenians, having recruited their naval forces, and en- 


gaged Evagoras the king of Cyprus, and Pharnabazus the.Perfian em- 


peror's lieutenant, to their intereſt, by their aſſiſtance, and the Singular . - 
conduct of their own admiral, Conon, gave them ſo great. am-overthrow 


at Cnidus (4), that they never after eee to conteſt the ſovereign- 
ty of the ſeas, but contented themſelves with the chief command at 


land, which the Athenians ſuffered them to enjoy, without ſarther mo- 


leſtation, both cities being weary of the contention, and cotiymeed at 
length of the truth of what had been commonly obſerved, That for- 
tune was moſt favourable to the Lacedemonians by land, but in fea en- 
gagements ſided with the Athenians (e). This ſeems not to hape been 
without reaſon, the Athenians, through the commodiouſneſs of their ſi- 
tuation, being diſpoſed, and, as it were, invited by nature to apply 


themſelves to naval affairs; whereas the Lacedemoniaps were placed at 


0 2 greater 


0 r nr — 


lh 


(a) Plutarchus Alexandro, Arrianus de geſtis Alexandri, Lb. I. (5) TFenophon 
E:amviz&y, Lib. VII. (e) Xenophon wip? Kips avaCdr. Lib. VI. Plutarchus Lyſandro. 

(4) Hocrates pro Evagora, in Philippum, Panathenaica, Xenophon Exnnaoy, Lig. VI. 
Plutarchus Artaxerze. (e) Xenophon Exams, Lab. VII. + _ 
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a greater diſtance from the ſea, and more inclined to land ſetvice- (to 
which they were inured from their tender years), than to venture them- 
ſelves on the ocean, to which they had never been accuſtomed; for 
Lycurgus, their lawgixer, expreſsly forbade them (a) to viſit foreign 
countries, out of a well-grounded fear, left his citizens ſhould be cor- 
rupted by the converſation of ſtrangers, and forſake that excellent plat- 
form of government he contrived for them. And it happened to them 
as he had wiſely foreſeen; for no ſooner had Lyſander rendered them 

ſovereigns of the ſea, but they began by degrees to leave their ancient 
cCuſtoms, and to * from the virtue and glory of their anceſ- 


tors (09. 


CHAT H. 
of their Leia, Pay, Vc. of Selber, 


15 HE Grecian armies -coi6find, for the moſt part, of free denizons 
whom the laws of their country obliged, when arrived at a cer- 
tain age, to appear in arms, upon the ſummons of the magiſtrate, or 
commiſſioned officer. In ſome Fn they were more early admitted to 
the wars, in other later. 
The Athenians, when arrived at eighteen years of age, were appoint- 


ed to guard the city, with the forts belonging to it: from their going 


about to viſit which, they were called T4goau (c) ; but were not ſent 


to foreign wars till twenty; the-Spartans ſeldom till thirty. The younger 


men in both cities, with thoſe who, by reaſon of their age, were diſ- 


charged from My ſervice, were left at home to defend their babi- 
; tations, 


Some perſons were excuſed by ood of thels age; for barg be 


their youth and ſtrength in ſerving their country, it was but reaſonable 
to diſcharge them from farther ſervice, that they might end their days 


in peace. After threeſcore years, it ſeems to have been uſual in moſt 


places to allow them liberty of retiring. 


ger (4). 


pointed to dance at Bacchus's feſtival (F). 


Others were excluded from ſerving in the - wars; fark: were 4 


ſlaves, and ſuch others as lived amongſt them, but were not honoured 
+=" ith the freedom of their cities. 


1— — Py " ** * 


(a) Plutarchus Inſtitut. Laconicis. 
(e) Vlpianus in Olynthiac. III. 


(d) Ulpianus in e ur 
() Demoſthenes in Neæram. 9 5825 


ro, 70 Idem Midiana. 


At Athens, no man above 
forty was preſſed to ſerve in the wars, except in times of extreme dan- 
Others were exempt on account of their functions; ſuch 
were at Athens 9 Tic gf, the farmers of the public cufloms (e), 
whoſe preſence was required in the city during the whole time of their 
employment, and ſeveral of the holy orders, as als the perſons ap- 


Thele were never adanzetos; except 


7 Demoſthenes Orat. in Philip. i. / | | 
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in cafes of extreme danger, when there remained no other meant of 
preſerving the commonwealth, Of this cuſtom I have already given 
a large account in one of the foregoing books (a). Fe 
All that ſerved were entered into a public roll: Whence the levy 
was called zarayeaÞh, xeTzMyO-, Fedlexoyin; and to make a levy, x- 
rd, Or df ei Amongſt the primitive Grecians, it 
ſeems to have been frequently made by lots, every family being obliged 
to furniſh out a certain number, and filling up their proportion by the 
chance of lots: Whence Mercury, in Homer (5), pretending to be 
one of the ſons of Polyctor the Myrmidon, adds, that he was appoint« 
ed by lot to follow Achilles to the Trojan war. WM 


Toy wire rates, xhννε N bod ria. 
Twas I, who when the lots were drawn, 
Was doom'd to follow Peleus's mighty ſon. 


For the appointment of all perſons of a certain age to be ready to ſetve 


; in the wars, ſeems only to be an inſtitution of later ages; whereas all 
ſuch like things were formerly managed at the pleaſure of the ſupreme 
- magiſtrate, 5 eee a Roo Wo PT 
, The ſoldiers were all maintained at their own expences; no name 
7 was more opprobrious than that of a mercenary, it being looked upon 
i as 2 diſgrace for any perſon of ingenuous birth and education to ſerve 
x for wages. For all this, it was not permitted any perſon to abſent 
t himſelf, except upon reafons allowed by the law; and whoever was 
r found thus to have tranſgreſſed, was at Athens deprived of his voice in 
. all public buſineſs, and, in a manner, of all other rights of citizens, 
* and was forbidden to enter into any of the public temples (e). And 
| leſt any of the perſons appointed to ſerve ſhould make their eſcape, 
t we find they were branded with certain marks, called 4/y4wars. L heſe 
e are mentioned by Vegetius (4), who, ſpeaking of the military oatb, 
1 and the muſter- roll, wherein the ſoldiers names were regiſtered, men- ; 
& tions alſo, that they were victuris in cute punts ſeripti, branded with | 
me laſting marks in their fleſh, Theſe marks commonly contained the 
* name or proper enſign of their general. To diſtiaguiſh ſoldiers from 
* flaves, who were commonly marked in the forehead, as has been elle- 
3. where obſerved, they had 5:ypare is rig ige, their cbaractert impreſſed 
ir upon their hands, as we are informed by KÆElian. By the ſame cere» 
_ | mony, it was cuſtomary for men to dedicate themſelves to certain 
deities, Whence is that queſtion mentioned in Zechariah (e), where 
a” he ſpeaks of the prophets and votaries of the pagan gods: And on- 
* ſhall ſay unto him, What are theſe wounds in thy hands?“ And the 
pt beaſt who requires all men to worſhip him in the book of Revelation 
17 (f), is there ſaid to“ cauſe all, both ſmall and great, rich and poor, 
| tree and bond, to receive a mark in their right hand, or in their 


foreheads 


1 * 222 


ke. 1. Cap. X. (6) Iliad. 4. (e) Aſchines Cteſifhantea, ene 
"imocratea, (4) De re militari, Lib. II. Cap, L. (e) XIII. 6. 
(IJ) Cap. XIII. 66 11 * . | ud 


a 


- 


| body the <iyuure, or marks of the Lord Jeſus. 


to be gone out of doors a 


their birth or education, that we find it practiſed by the whole nation 
of the Greeks, who not only received pay for ſerving their own com- 


duced, were not that famous one of the great Ageſilaus's condeſcending 
to ſerve Ptolemy king of Egypt, inſtead of many others. 


Three oboli to thoſe that manned the ſacred veſſel, called agabos, 


e wee we” a bby? s life 0003 z and Ow] for erw, in 


| Sap de ä J) Dcmoſthenes Philipp, 1. (00 Lib. III. " Euſtath, 
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foreheads (a): „ And to the ſame; cuſtom St. Paul is thought to 215 
lude 1a his epiſtle to the Galatians (5), where, ſpeaking of the wounds 
he had received in his Chriſtian Wn he tells us, that he bore in hie 


The Carians were the firſt that ſerved in Greece for pay 175 and 
have; thereby rendered their names infamous” to poſterity, being repre- 
ſented by all the writers of. thoſe times as a baſe and ſervile nation; 
inſomuch, that xegixel, and xagiuoger, are proverbial epithets for perſons 
of abject and puſillanimous tempers, or ſervile condition (4); and IAE 
is a ſynonymous term for ſlaves, as in that proclamation at the end of 
the Athenian feſtival Antheſteria, whereby the ſlaves were commanded 


PER Kiers, x 17 ArInohgize 4 
Begone, ye ſlayes, the Antheſteria are ended. 


Thus che Carians were reproached for agridubiag a cuſtom, which, 
in a few ages after, was ſo far from being looked ,upon as unworthy 


monwealth, but liſted themſelves under foreign kings, and fought their g 
battles for hire; their chief magiſtrates not diſdaining to accompany . 
them in ſuch expeditions. Several inſtances of this ſort might be pro- 


The firſt that introduced the cuſtom of paying ſoldiers at Athens, 
was Pericles, who. to ingratiate himſelf with the commonalty, repre- 


ſented how unreaſonable it was that men of ſmall eſtates, and ſcarce 4 
able to provide for their families, ſhould be obliged to neglect their bu - 5 

| finels, and ſpend what their induſtry had laid up, in the public ſer- 17 
vice; and thereupon preferred a decree, that all of them ſhould have 8 
ſubſiſtence- money out of the exchequer (e); which ſeems to have FE 
been received with general applauſe. What ſum they daily received, de 
cannot eafily be determined, it being increaſed or diminiſhed as occa- * 
fon required, At firſt we find the foot-ſoldiers had two oboli a- day, wc 
Which in a month amounted to ten drachms (). What we read in 
Thucydides (g) of the ſoldiers that garriſoned Potidæa, to every one of _ 


which was alloted a drachm a day, with another to a ſervant for at- 
_ tending upon him, muſt not be underſtood as if their ordinary pay 
was of that value, that being only to the common ſeamen of Athens, 


and the foot-ſoldiers, four; whence vergess 'Biog is a proverbial 


the 


(a) Conf. Archzologiz, hujus Lib. I. Cap. de ſervis. (5) Cap. VI. ver. 17. 
* Strabo, Heſychius, Etymologici Auctor. (4) Heſychius. © Ulpianus in 
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ue war. The horſemen's pay was for the moſt part thirty drachms 
5 a- month, that is, a drachm a-day 3 this we find to have been termed 

rdgacis (a). | 
= The ordinary method of raiſing this money, was by impoſing 1 a tax on 
the whole commonwealth, whereby all perſons were obliged to contri- 
pute according to the lde of their eſtates. But this was done only 

= when the public treaſury was exhauſted, and the conſtant revenues 
W from tributary cities, public lands, woods, mines, or from fines and 
W amercements, were not ſufficient to defray the charges of the war. In 
caſes of great neceſſity, the richer citizens at Athens were obliged to 
extraordinary contributions; and there appears to have been a generous 
and laudable emulation amongſt the men of quality in that city, 
W who voluntarily offered more than was required of them, and contended 
which of them ſhould moſt largely contribute towards the honour and | 
preſervation of' their native country. 

Confederate wars were. maintained at the common 4 of all the 
allies, every one being obliged to ſend a proportion of men, as we find 
practiſed in the Trojan war, which was the firſt wherein the whole cbun- 
try of Greece united againſt a foreign enemy. Sometimes they were 
carried on by public contributions of money, levied by perſons delegat- 
ed by the common conſent of the confederates, which was only the 
practice of liter ages; the primitive wars, wherein the ſoldiers ſerved 
at their own expence, and ſupplied- their neceſſities out of the ſpoils of 
their enemies, being managed with leſs charge to the public, The firſt 
tax, or tribute of this nature, that we find bald by the Grecians, was 
after the expulſion of Xerxes out of Greece, when they agreed to 


Athenians; for then Ariſtides the Athenian, at the general deſire of 
the Greeks, ſurveyed the whole country and revenue, and affeſſed all 
particular perſons, town by town, according to every man's ability. 
Thus he taxed them four e talents, to which Pericles added about 
a third part more; for we find in Thucydides, that in the beginning of 
the Peloponneſian war, the Athenians had coming in from their confe- 
derates, fix hundred talents. After Pericles's death, being increaſed 
dy little and little, it was at length raiſed to the ſum of thirteen hundred 

talents (b); all wah: was "Rong at the Aeneon of the Athenians. 


CHAP. III. 
of the 4 ferent Sorts of Seldiert. 


HE armies a coed of various ſorts of lers; their groſs 
or main body uſually conſiſted of footmen; the reſt rode, ſome i in 
chariots, ſome on horſeback, others upon elephants. 


Val. 4. B —- The 
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(% Suida, v, 0) Plut. Ariftide. 


make an invaſion upon their common enemy, under the conduct of the 
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The foot ſoldiers we find diſtinguiſhed into three ſorts ; the firſt and | i 


principal of which were termed Ora: (a), being ſuch as bore heavy 
armour, engaging with broad ſhields and long ſpears. 

2. Ve, were light armed men, who fought with arrows and darts, 

or ſtones and ſlings, annoying their enemies at a diſtance, but were ch. 


fit for cloſe fight. They were in honour and dignity inferior to the 


heavy-armed ſoldiers; and therefore, when Teucer in Sophocles quar- 


vels with Menelaus, he is ſcoffingly reproved by him in this manner: 
0 rotomns bene S THIER gone (5). 
This archer ſeems to think himſelf ſomebody. 


% 


retire behind the ſhield of the heavy-armed for protection; for ſo we 
find the ſame Teucer doing in Homer (c): | 


 Tiixe@> N turaro; nads, rah THe Timely, 
T 4 un” AlevT0% cui TeανꝭZd dx. . 
*Ev8" Alas pu brregtipegen cαç xu oy des 
Handies, ime dg rin dig,’d iy gin sg? 
Bee, 6 uU Y. Tirwy ame Fupeey DAECTEY, j 
Avree 0 e095 iav, Tai dg vio unTign bei 
Eis All, 08 h ounces xgualaoxs rev. 


Teucer, the ninth from theſe, at length appear'd, 
And all his bows for certain deaths prepar'd ; 
Behind the ſhield of Ajax clofe he ſtood, 
Which whenſoe'er the warlike chief remov'd, 
Around on all he caſts his angry eyes, 
T breat'ning deſtruction to his enemies 
Whom, when his arrows wounded had, or ſlain, 
Back he betook him to his ſhield again. 5 
So tim'rous boys, approaching ills to ſhun, 
With eager haſte to careful mothers run, i a 
3. Haaraga (c), though frequently comprehended under the Fi, 
as oppoſed to the 6TAir*, were a middle fort between both, being arm- 
ed with ſhields and ſpears, but far inferior in bigneſs to thoſe of the 


| heavy-armed men. The name is taken from their narrow ſhields, cal- 
led winrar | 5 1 | BE. 


4 8 * 8 as. * 2 —_— 1 * db. ona. an nad. i 1 * 


] 


It ſeems to have been frequent for them, having ſhot their arrows, to 


The 


(6) Sophocl. Ajac, v. l. 


() Suidas, v. dra. 
7 ) Snidas loc. cit. Alianus, 


(6) ind. 4: x06. 
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The hbrſemen amongſt the ancient Grecians were not very numerous, 
being only ſuch as were poſſeſſed of eftates, and able to furniſh out 
W horſes at their own charge, Hence, both at Athens and Sparta we find 
trads, or horſemen, to have compoſed the ſecond order in the com- 
W monwealth, being placed above the commonalty, and next to thoſe of 
the higheſt quality and fortune : The ſame is recorded of the Roman 
W Equites, and (to mention no more) we are told by Herodotus (a), that 
among the Calcidians, none but rich men were admitted into that or- 
der. Afterwards, when men of eftates began to court eaſe and plea- 
ſure, and thought it more adviſable to furniſh out a horſeman, ang + 
maintain him at their proper expences, than to venture their own per- 
ſons ; they retained indeed their former name, but the honour of ſerv- 
ing on horſeback was loſt (5), _ 1 a e 
| Who it was that firſt inſtructed mankind in the art of horſemanſhip, 
is not agreed by the ancient writers of fables ; ſome attribute it to the 
Amazons (e), others to the Centaurs (4), others to Bellerophon (e), 
others, laſtly (to trouble you with no more) aſcribe the honour of it to 
Neptune (F), the firſt creator of this animal; for which reaſon we find 
fhb various epithets I (g), Ira (5), Inmyen; (1), le recipiss, 
&c. conferred upon him by the poets and mythologiſtss  _.. * * 
Whoever obliged mankind with the firſt invention of this art, ſeems 
to have left it very imperfect; for in thoſe early ages it is probable they 
underſtood not the method of governing horſes with reins and bits, but 
managed them only with a rope, or ſwitch, and the accent of their 
voice; this we find to have been the practice of ſeveral other nations, 
as the Numidians (E), Getulians (/), Libyans (n), and Maſſylians, of 
whom D , EY TT Tone wn Ro a oa 


Et gens que nudo refidens Maſſylia dorſa 
Ora levi. flectit franerum neſcia virgd. 


Without a ſaddle the Maffylians ride, 

And with a bending ſwitch their horſes guide, 
Afterwards bridles came into faſhion, of which the moſt remarkable 
were thoſe called Lupata, having bits of iron, not unlike. wolves teeth, 
and therefore called in Greek Ayzo, in Latin Lupi; whence Horace (o), 
——Gallica nec lupatis | TT 
Temperet ora frams, _ 


Nor with the ſharper bits 
 Mapage th” unruly horſe. 1 „ 

(a) Lib. v. (6) Xenophon Examnay, Lib. VI. (e) Lyſias Orator. (4) Pa- 

| lzphatus, Lib. 1. (e) Plinius, Lib. VII. Cap. LV. (/) Homerus in Hymn, - 
Sophocles Oedipo. (g) Pauſanias Achaicis. (+) Pindarus Pytb. (i) Lyco- 


* 
pbron. Caſſandr. (4) Silius, Lib. I. (2) Id. Lib. II. () Strabo, Lih. XVII. 
ce) Lucan, Lib. Iv. of Lib. L. Od. VI n 
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The firſt invention of them is by Statius attributed to ow. . 


— - Neptirmus equo, 91 certa priorum 
7 patet, primus tenerts lefifſe upatis 


Ora, & littoreo domuiſe in pulvere fertur, 
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Neptune, if we may credit give to fame, 

Firſt taught with bits the gen'rous horſe to tame. 
By others to the Lapithe, or Centaurs, who inhabited a town in Ther. 
faly, called Peiethronium : Thus Virgil (a), 


DE CE DTT are Ts; 
— 2 — Le 1 - ©, ge = + — 98938 — 


Frena Pelethronii Lapithe, 2 yrofque dedere 
Impoſiti dorſo=—-— 


The Lapithæ of Nee bode 
Wien Hrigles firſt, and what their uſe was ſhow'd. 


2 p — T . 2 
7. 
—— - - m—_ 2 —— * 


Tboug h fome are of opinion that the poet ſpeaks of bridles, as invent. 
ed not 455 the Lapithz, but a man of that nation, whoſe name was Pe- 
lethronius, to whom we find Pliny alſo attributing the invention of 
F and harneſs (5): The laſt of theſe the Greeks term 5gapare, 
and ip, which were made of divers forts of ſtuffs, as leather, cloth, 
or the ſkin of wild beaſts. Farthenopæus' s horſe is covered with the 
Kin of a Iynx | in Statius; ZEneas's in Virgil with a lion's (e), DE 


—quem ſuv leonis 
Pelli 2 — 


| Cover'd with lon 5 Kin. 


Sometimes we find them adorned with rich and coſtly clothing; 3 as in 
the ſame poet (4), ; 
Omnibus exlemplo Teucris bet FR" duci 
. Inſiratos ofiro alipedes pictiſgue tapetis, 
Aurea pectoribus demilſa momilia pendent. 


For ev'ry Trojan ſtraight it is decreed, 

That ſprightly courſers be in order led, 
 Adorn'd with coſtly trappings, to WR breaſts 
T he golden poitrels W : 


Of the ſaddles in uſe amongſt us we find no mention in any ancient 
writers; as neither of the /apra, or more properly ſubex pedaneus, or 

| up, which does not N to have been uſed till theſe latter ages; 
chere 
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there being no notice taken of any ſuch thing in any author, that I know 
of, before Euſtathius, who flouriſhed five hundred years ago, and, in 
his commentaries upon Homer, hath mentioned an inſtrument of this - 
ſort. In former ages they ſupplied the want of ſuch helps by their 
art or agility of body; being able to leap on ROS, as the heroes 
in . (a), 


Corpora ſaltu 
S 5 in eg¹,jꝭr, ro 


And by a leap beſtride their horſes, 


Or, for their greater convenience, the horſes were taught ſubmiſſive- 
ly to bow their bodies to the ground, and receive their riders upon their 
backs (5), as we find practiſed as well in Greece as by the ancient 
Spaniards (e), and other nations. Hence Silius ſpeaks of the horſe of 


Flelius, a Roman knight, in- this manner ( d J 


Inde inclinatus collion, fubm Jus & armos 
De more, inflexis prabebat ſeandere tergu 
Cruribuy 


Downwards the Porte his head and ſhoulders bent, 
To give his rider a more free aſcent, 


Sometimes we find them leaping up by the help of their ern, or other 
things. Several other methods were uſed by men of weak and un- 


active bodies: Some getting up on the backs of their ſlaves (e); others 


by the help of ſhort ladders ; both which ſupports were termed ereGonay. 
Laſtly, We find the highways filled with ſtones erected for this purpoſe ; 
"which? is ſaid to have been done in Italy by Gracchus (J), and in 


Greece was always one part of the buſineſs of the overſeers of tbe 


roads (g). , 
Let us now return to their military affairs, where we ſhall find it diſ- 


puted, whether the warriors of primitive ages were carried to the fields 


4n chariots, or on horſeback. Lucretius indeed tells us, that the firſt 


heroes were mounted upon horſes, whereas chariots were only a later 
PaveStion ( b), L 


2 E t price oft reppertum in equi cogſcendere eine 


Et moderarier hunc frænit dextraque vigere, 
uam Gijugo curru belli tentare pericla. 


Mounted on well rein'd ſteeds in ancient time, 
Before the uſe of chariots was brought in, 
The firſt brave heroes fought, —— : . 
But 


Wy n 


(a) Mn, XII. (6) Pollux, Lib. I. C IX. | (0) Strabo, Lib ll. 
(4) Lib. X. (e) Volaterranus, Epit. 7 „ 21 / Flutarchus Gracchis. 
(8) en Hippach. (6) Lib EY N 
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But we are informed by Palephatus, that chariots were firſt in un; the 
Lapithæ. who flouriſhed about Hercules's time, being the firſt that at- 
tempted to ride upon horſes, a thing ſtrange and unheard of by the 
Grecians in thoſe days, who viewed them not without amazement, 
zimagining them to be monſters compounded of the different ſhapes of 
men and horſes, or bulls, which they frequently backed inſtead of hor- 
ſes; whence we have the fables of the Centaurs and Hippocentaurs. 


And it is more than probable, that at the time of the Trojan war the 


guſtom of riding and fighting upon horſes was not commonly received 


by the Grecians ; ſince the heroes of Homer, whoſe authority muſt in 


ſuch caſes ever be held ſacred, are always introduced into the battle in 
chariots, never on horſeback. 


The chariots of princes and heroes were not only contrived for ſer- 
vice but ornament, being richly emboſſed with gold and other metals; 


as we read of Orſines the Perſian in Curtius (a), and ſeveral of Ho- 
mer”s, as that of Rheſus (5), 


"Agree 8 04 xguos T6 agg 70 gounrat, 
Silver and gold his chariot did adorn. 


And another of Diomedes (e), 


9A ella v xe vo TETUVKGO Ev, X&TOUTIOOTE. 
_ Chariots richly adorned with gold and tin. 


They were W 010 adorned with c curious hangings ; whence we read of 


" Yume" s chariot (4), 


* 


45 5 aue d wma 
| | Thiele, 


Like wings its tanging are Sqn ray wide, 


| And the poet * chat of Achilles « ages 21 Ter uxeapeine 0 e). 


The chariots in Homer are drawn, tor the moſt part, by two borſes : 
coupled together ; that of Achilles had no more, the names of his hory 


fes being _y Xanthus and Balius. So e s(f ), 


raga 3 oy dd diguyss i ae. 
Eero, c 


R | 
oo well pair'd ſteeds to every chariot ſtand. 


| nd, Zncas' s in Virgil ( I 
Abſenti EÆneæ currum, geminoſpu Jugoles. 


\ \ 


G) Lib. N. | (b) Iliad. ny OT (e) Thad. "EE ll 4. 
Cd. . (F) Lind. 4. (g) Encid. Vll. v. 5 (0 As 


8 


And I Turnus! in n 00. N or, „ 


Of the Military Auirt of Greece, 1 3 
A chariot and two ſprighily ſteeds are ſent 708 
To abſent /Eneas — | | 


To theſe two they ſometimes added a third, which was not coupled 
with the other two, but governed with reins, and therefore called oa 
ealos, reegePoges, arergal oc: gos. &c. but in Homer uſually T&gyogos, and the 
rein wherewith he was held in Tzgnogia. The ſame cuſtom was practiſed 
by the Romans, till the time of Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſian (a), 
though left off in Greece long before. In the eighth Iliad, HeQor's 
chariot ſeems to be drawn by four horſes ; for there the hero Tn be- 
ſpeaks them: | 


Zavbs Te, ov Nagy, v AD, Apa TS dn. 


And however fe ancient critics will ee the two former to be no 


more than epithets of the latter, becauſe Hector afterwards moons 7 


them in the dual number, 


Nd "my Thy xopeuFny aer 


Ye et it is evident, from other places, that even in Homer's time it was 


cuſtomary to have chariots drawn by four horſes; as, when * tells Jo 
the Pheacian ſhip pre. her courle, 


* 


us i 21 rilgelogss i armoi. TOM - Een, a 


Bur F carried two men, ; whence it was termed "EY q. pe. 
ex; (c); though that word does not, in its ſtrict and proper acceptation, 
denote the whole chariot, but only that part wherein the men were 
placed. One of theſe called qioxo;, becauſe he governed the reins, 


which in thoſe days was not a ſervile or ignoble office, but frequently 2 


undertaken by men of quality; for we find Neſtor (4), Hector (e), 
and ſeveral others of note employed in it; and that not on extraordinary 
occaſions, but frequently ſome of them making it their profeſſion, Let 
the charioteer was inferior, if not always in dignity, at leaſt in ſtrength 
and valour to the warrior, who was called TWpaedTa;, and had command 
of the other, and directed him which way to drive, as Euſtathius ob- 


ſerves (7). When he came to encounter in cloſe fight, he alighted 


ought of the chariot, as we find every where in Homer, and the reſt' of 
the poets. .. So Hercules and Cycnus, about to engage, 


— — ; ORG Jager wr bel T α ( G0. 
Leapt from their e on the nnd. 


— : 


„ * s : 1 
_—__— *. A. PY 8 . Act 2 n 2 


105 Antiquit. Rom. Lib, Vn. 055 OW v oh: © Euflathivs. 4) 5. * 


(e) lliad. “. (J) Viad 5. ＋ ene deres. 00 A 4. X 
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De ſiluit bijugic, pedex apparat Ire, 
Diſmounts his horſe, and fits himſelf to walk. 


Whea they were weary, which often happened by reaſon of their a 


mour, being heavier than any other, they retired into their chariots, and 


| thence annoyed their enemies with darts and miſſive weapons. 

Beſide theſe, we find frequent mention in hiſtorians of chariots, call- 
ed Currus falcati, and %ravoPogei, becauſe armed with hooks or ſcythes, 
with which whole ranks of ſoldiers were cut off together. But after- 
_ wards, it being conſidered they were never of any uſe but in plain open 
ground, and were frequently turned back by affrighted and ungovern. 
able horſes, upon their own party. to its confuſion and ruin, ſeveral 


all other chariots were wholly laid aſide. Accordingly, when military 
diſcipline was carried to its height, though ſometimes they were brought 
into battles by Barbarians, as may be obſerved of the Perſians in Cur- 
tius ; yet we never find the Grecians making any uſe of them, or much 
damaged by them; but, contemning that old and unſkilful method of 
| fGghting, they choſe rather to ride on horſeback 3 which cuſtom ſeems 
to have been received in a ſhort time after the heroic wars. 
Of all the Grecians, the Theſſalians have the greateſt name for 
horſemanſhip ; and in all wars we find their cavalry molt — The 


Colophonians had once, by many remarkable actions, arrived to ſuch a 


pitch of glory as to be eſteemed invincible : In all long and tedious 
wars, their aſſiſtance was courted, and the party that obtained ſupplies 
from them, was certain of ſucceſs and victory; inſomuch, that x«xepare 


-ilivac and in Latin colophonem imponere, was uſed proverbially for put- 
ting a concluſion to any affair -(a). The Lacedemonians were but 


meanly furniſhed with cavalry; and, till the Meſſenian wars, it does 


not appear, that either they, or the reſt of the Peloponneſians, employ- 
ed themſelves in horſemanſhip, but repoſed their chief confidence in 


foot (5); Peloponneſus being a mountainous and craggy country, and 
therefore unfit for horſemen (c), who in ſuch places become almoſt. 
uſeleſs in fight. But the Meſſenians being ſubdued, the Spartans, 
carrying their arms into other countries, ſoon found the great occaſion 
they had of horſes 'to ſupport and cover their foot ; and in a ſhort 
time ſupplied that defect, by inſtructing their youth in horſeman- 
| ſhip; to which end, we find they had maſters in that art, called 
znoxagd ra (d). But the greateſt part of their cavalry was furniſhed 
from Sciros (e), a town not far diſtant from Sparta, the inhabitants of 
which claimed, as their proper poſt, the left wing in the Lacedemonian 


armies (F). Attica was likewiſe a hilly country, and therefore not 


deligned by nature for breeding horſes: We find, accordingly, the A- 


thenian cavalry to have been exceeding few in number, conſiſting only 


of ninety-fix horſemen : For the whole Athenian nation being moans 


4 : , . 8 . bo 1 
; SE. | . RAN | LE 3 | 4 7 Es 


(%) Strabo. Lib. XIV. (5) Pauſanias, Lib. IV. (+) Plato. (4) Heſychius 


(e) Nenophon Kegoraid, Lib. IV. (J) Vhucydides, Lib. V. 


methods alſo being contrived to defeat or elude their force, theſe and 


mians: 


— 
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W 4;vided into forty-eight Naucratiz, we are told by Pollux, that the 
number of horſes each of theſe were obliged to furniſh to the war, was 


no more than two. And therefore, it is no wonder if the Medes 
thought them deprived of reaſon, when at the battle of Marathon they 
had courage to encounter a ſtrong and numerous army with ſo ſmall, 
and appearingly contemptible a force (a). Having afterwards expelled : 
the Medes and Perſians out of Greece, and raiſed themſelves to a flou- 

riſhing conditien, they increaſed the number of their cayalry to three 
hundred ; and not long after, having once more reſtored peace to their 
city, and eſtabliſhed it in greater power and ſplendour than before, they 
augmented them to twelve hundred, and armed, at the ſame time, an 
equal number of men with bows and arrows (6), of which they had be- 
fore no greater plenty than of horſes ; for both then and afterwards the 


8 ſtrength of moſt of the Grecian armies conſiſted in their heavy armed 


foot, 5 — „ 
The Athenians admitted none to ſerve on horſeback, till they had 
undergone a ſtrict probation ; and if any perſon was found to have frau- 


dulently inſinuated himſelf into the roll, upon conviction he was declar- 


ed 4r4.6;, and disfranchiſed (e). This conſiſted, with reſpe& to the 
men, in a ſearch after their eſtates, and obſervation of their ſtrength 
and vigour of body; for no perſons were entered into the roll, but ſuch 
as had plentiful poſſeſſions, and were in good plight of body. This pro- 
bation was performed: by the Iænagxes, general of the horſe, who, if oc- 
caſion required, was aſſiſted by the Phylarchi, and ſenate of five hun- 
dred (4). In horſes they obſerved their obedience to their riders; and 
ſuch as they found ungovernable, or fearful, were rejected. This was 
examined 78 xd; , by the ſound of a bell, or ſome other inſtrument 
of that nature: Whence e is expounded æeigaden, to try, or prove, 
and axwg5oy is the ſame with arzegaro, wnproved (e). Such horſes, 


| likewiſe, as were beaten out with long ſervice, they branded upon the 
jaw with a mark, frequently termed Teox2; (VJ), being the figure of 4 


wheel or circles; and ſometimes vev7r740, whereby the beaſt was re- 
leaſed from farther ſervice. Hence zr Tguoimmyey, is 10. excy/e, 
Thus in the following verſe of Eupolis, . 


Eid Gowie irs pes ziCaaG; TevoirTON. 3 
Which was thus expreſſed by Crates in his comedy, intituled, The Sa- 
Ire yngdoxerr, T& WER xx rica ( 0 | e 

We meet with ſeveral titles andieppetioniant of borſemen, moſt of 
which were derived from the variety of their armour, or different man- 


ner of fighting, as that of axgovoxirz!, who annoyed their enemies with 


2 


(a) Herodotus. (6b) Zſchines Orat. de falſa Legatione, Andocides Orat. de Pace. 
(e) Lyſias Orat. de Ordine deſerto. (d) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes in Ranas. Xeno- | 
phon Hipparchico, Heſychius, v. Tqueinno, (e) Heſychius. J) Conf. Zen» 


| bius Cent. IV. Prov. XLI. 
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miĩſſive . e at ſome diſtance, dag ro, EvgrPoget, brareprigal, irre- 
roh rt, rorropęoi, PugroPoger, with others, the diſtinction of all whick i 15 
ſufficiently intimated in their names. 

Animes, ſometimes by miſtake, or corruption, called avmro. (a), 


were ſuch as for conveniency had two horſes, on which they rode by 


turns. They were ſometimes termed imTeryoryol,, di T6 ayer lerer, be- 
cauſe they led one of their horſes, Which was not a late cobtrivance, 
but practiſed ſoon after the heroical W | as appears from Homer's 0 
mentioning it. 


— 


— 9 64 Tt9oy PO de! 
deen dar r 4 luetctrci, of de trorrui. 


Nor does be a ever fall, tho' at full e 5 
He leap from one upon the other ſteed. | | 


Ad za, rst inſtituted by Alexander the Great, were a fort of dra - 
goons, and accommodated with armour ſomething 'heavier than that of 


ordinary horſemen, but not quite fo weighty as that of the foot ſoldiers, 


to the end they might be ready to ſerve either on horſeback or on foot ; 
for which reaſon they had ſervants attending to take their ang when- 
ever the general commanded them to alight (es: 

They were alſo diſtinguiſhed into vg wo 205 . 1. e. 


Heavy and light armed, after the ſame manner with the footmen, The 


rr D ααh¹ or cuiraſſiers, were not only fortified with armour them- 


| ſelves; but had their horſes guarded with ſolid plates of brafs, or other 


metals; ; which, from the members defended by them, received different 


names, being called æαQL-Iidia, ragaria Tele, Teorigudiu, rage hong. d, 


TegepangiNa, raganvntuidiu, &c. (4): Sometimes they were compoled of 
Lins, tortified with plates of, metal curiouſly wrought into plumes, or 
other forms. Thus we ind one of args heroes armed his Reed 3 1 


1 1 equum, quem pellis abenis et] 
In plumam ſquamis auro conſeria tegebat. 


He ſpurr'd his gen'rous horſe; whoſe clothing was ; 
A {kin beſet with plates of gold and braſs, 
| Made 1 in the faſhion of a coſtly pms. | 
They were likewiſe bedecked with various ornaments, viz. with bells, = 
as we find Rheſus's horſes in Euripides, with clothing of tapeſtry, em- 


Tak org and other curious work; with rich collars and trappings, or 


what the Latins call phaſere, the: Greeks Sd, which fome will have 


to be an ornament for the forehead, others for the jaws ; nor are there 


i who thank. them to agi all the ornaments ann to 
hor ' | 
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Of camels and elephants, which are ſo much talked of in the wars 


of ſome countries, we have no mention in the Grecian ſtory before 


the times of Alexander, when we find a great number of elephants 
tranſported from the eaſtern parts of the world, Theſe were wont to 2: 


f carry into the battle large towers, in which ten, fifteen, and, as ſome 


affi:m, thirty ſoldiers were contained, who annoyed their enemies with 
miſſive weapons, themſelves being ſecure, and out of danger (a). Nor 
were the beaſts idle or uſeleſs in engagements ; for befide that, with 
their ſmell, their vaſt and amazing bulk, and their ſtrange and terrible 
noiſe, both horſes and ſoldiers were. ſtruck with terror and aſtoniſh- 
ment; they acted their parts courageouſly, trampling under foot all op- 
poſers, or catching them in their trunks, and toſſing into the air, or 
delivering them to their riders (5). Nor was it unuſual for them to 
engage with one another with great fury, which they always doubled 
after they had received wounds, . tearing their adverſaries in pieces with 


| their teeth (c). But in a ſhort time they were wholly laid aſide, their 


ſervice not being able to compenſate the great miſchiefs frequently 
done by them: For though they were endued with great: fagacity, 
and approached nearer to human reaſon than any other animal, where- 
by they became more. traftable to their governors, and capable to pay 
obedience to their inſtructions; yet being ſore. wounded, and preſſed 7 
upon by their enemies, they became ungovernable, and frequently turn=® - 
ed all their rage upon their own party, put them into confuſion, com- 

mitted terrible ſlaughters, and delivered the victory to their enemies; 

of which ſeveral remarkable inſtances are recorded in the hiſtorians of 


Of the Grecian Arins and Weapons, with their Military Apparel. 
THE authors of fables tell us, the firſt perſon that put on armour. 
was Mars, who, perhaps, for no other reaſon, was honoured with 
the title of God of War; it being very frequent with the ancient he- 
thens gratefully to acknowledge their obligations to the firfl eontrivers 
of any profitable invention, by inſerting them into the number of their 
deities, and decreeing to them the perpetual care and ſovereignty of 
thoſe uſeful and ingenious arts or tontriyances, whereof they were the 
firſt authors. The workman employed by Mars was Vulcan, at that 
time a maſter ſmith in the iſle of Lewnos, and ſo eminent in his pro- 
feſſion, that poſterity advanced him among the gods, and honoured him 
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with the ſuperintendency and protection of his own trade: But his 
countrymen, the Lemnians, were not ſo fortunate ; for they ſtand re- 
preſented to all ages as common enemies to mankind, and branded 
with characters of infamy for that execrable and pernicious device. 
Whence the poets have fixed upon them the name of Lürus, to continue 
the memory of the harm they did to mankind. Thus Homer (a): 


”E19g 206 Turiis 470g #Pae X0ptiravTe FETOTH 


Turn'd out of heav'n, the Lemnians me receiv'd. 


Their country likewiſe was called Eiais, as we find in Apollonius (5): 


A gerne iy Terri da Angevoy ore. 


To Lemnos, otherwiſe Sinteis call'd, 
They i... 


* 


From the ſame original are ed theſe common proverbs, As,. 
rand, great and intolerable evils ; Ages veig, a fatal or miſchievous 
hand; and Aue SXinoy, to have a cquel and bloody look (+). Though 


ſome will by no means allow this character to have been given to the 


Lemnians for their invention of arms, but rather for the frequent pi- 
racies and outrages committed by them upon foreigners, or for other 


reaſons: Whereas, they tell us, that Liber, or Bacchus, was the firſt 
that introduced into the world the uſe of weapons (4). | 


The arms of all the primitive heroes were compoſed of braſs, as 


appears from Homer, who is herein followed as well by the ancient 


poets, both Greek and Latin, as all other writers that give account of 


thoſe times. Pauſanias hath endeavoured to prove this by a great 
number of inſtances (e): It is reported in Plutarch (J), that hen Ci- 


mon, the ſon of Miltiades, conveyed the bones of Theſeus from the iſle 
of Scyros to Athens, he found interred with him a ſword of braſs, and 
a ſpear with an head of the ſame metal. More examples would be 


ſuperfludus, ſince we are expreſsly told by Hefiod, that there was ne 


ſuch thing as iron in thoſe ages ; but their arms, all ſorts of inſtru- 
ments, and their "ay houſes, were made of braſs 910 on 35 


Toi J J,. Vine wid rei xn. xaIoeees * or, 
X N eig, pies 9 8% bus Of * 


Nor yet to men iron W was; 
| But arms, 10 houſes were compos'd of braſs 


5 


fa) Iliad. &. prope ſinem. 0 Ab n. - (c) Baiteibins, Mad. 4 pitt 


Edit. Baſil, (4) Iſidorus, Orig. Lib. IX. Cap. I. (e) Laconieis. . O Theſoo4 
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And in latter ages, when the world was acquainted with the uſe of 
iron, the artificers and their occupation ſtill retained their old names. 
W Thus we are told by Ariſtotle (a), that y«2x5 denotes an iron ſmith, 
And (to trouble you with no more inſtances in a thing ſo commonly 
W known) Plutarch (5) applies the word ixaaxovoxre to the making of 
| iron helmets. e OA Hſe: | | 
Some of their arms were compoſed of tin, eſpecially their boots, 
as we read of Achilles's in the eighteenth Iliad. This metal was like- 
wiſe frequently uſed in other parts of their armour, as appears from 
Agamemnon's breaſt-plate (c), and ÆEneas's ſhield (4). 


Several other metals were made ule of; gold and filver were in great 
eſteem among them, yet the moſt illuſtrious 'heroes uſed them only as 
graceful ornaments: They whoſe whole armour was compoſed of 
them, are uſually repreſented as more addicted to effeminate and deli- 
cate arts, than manly courage and bravery. Glaucus's arms were in- 
| deed made of gold, but the great Diomedes was content with braſs, 
= Amphimachus, who entered into the war with golden weapons, is com- 

pared by Homer to a trim virgin (e). | N 


Neon Au®itey,o Tt, Nogeloves db Kb 
Os H xevrev ix,uv pd len hure xn _ 
Nm., 80. Ti of T0 Y ETHGHECE Auvy oy Jager, 
A an une xeent redn e Nas = 
E rere, xevoir 9 Aν e kee, duifews' 


Trick'd up in arms of gold for horrid war, 

Like ſome trim girl, does Nomion's ſon prepare, 
The vain Amphimachus ; but not that ſhow, 
Nor pomp could ward off the unerring blow ; 

But by Æacides deprived of life, _ 
His arms were ſeiz'd by the more ſkilful chief, 


H. H. 


In like manner, the Perſians, having given themſelves over to ſoftneſs 
and pleaſure, engaged with the rough Grecians, richly adorned with 
gold and jewels, and became an eaſy prey to them. The Grecian he- 
roes, though not ſo unpoliſhed as to debar themſelves the uſe of theſe 
ornaments, yet were not ſo exceſſively profuſe of them, nor applied 
them to the ſame ends and purpoſes: Achilles's ſhield, ſo curiouſly. 
engraved by Vulcan, is a lecture of philoſophy, and contains a de- 
ſcription of almoſt all the works of nature. The arms of other valiant 


WF princes are frequently adorned with repreſentations of their noble ex- 


3 hiſtory of the actions of their anceſtors, or bleſſings received 
com the gods; or filled with terrible images of lions or dragons, and 
| | a 7 | rendered 
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- 


rendered bright and ſhining to ſtrike terror-and amazement into o theix 
enemies, according to that of Homer (a): 


— Sights it 
Aly xu. 


Th' amazing luſtre terrify'd the fight. 


80 1 it is repebited of our Britiſh anceſtors, that they painted themſelves 


with divers forms of animals, thinking. thereby to appear more terrible 
to their enemies, p 


The ancient Grecians were always armed, thinking it unſafe to ad- 


venture themſelves abroad without a ſufficient defence againſt aggreſ- 
ſors. Hence Ariſtotle hath rationally inferred, that they were a bar- 
barous and uncivilized nation: For being educated in the deepeſt ig- 

norance, and having very little ſenſe of that juſtice and honeſty, to 
which all men are obliged by nature's eternal and immutable ſanctions, 


being alſo in a great meaſure without the reſtraint of human laws, 


all perſons thought they had a juſt title to whatever they could by 


any means to take into poſſeſſion, which they had no other method to 


fecure, but that whereby they obtained it, and reſigned a claim when. 


ever a more potent adverſary exhibited his pretenſions. The ſeas were 


filled with pirates, the land with robbers, who made a prey of What- 


ever came to their hands, and frequently made incurfions into coun- 


tries, which they ſpoiled and depopulated, and, if their force was great 


enough, drove out the inhabitants, and compelled them to ſeek new 


feats, By men of this profeſſion, Io, Europa, Ganymedes, and many 
| Others, were ſtolen; which put Tyndarus in ſuch a fear for his daugh. 
= er Helen, that he cauſed all the young princes that made their ad- 
dreſſes to her, to bind themſelves by a ſolemn oath to recover her, if ever 
the ſhould be conveyed away, The ſea, we are informed by Thucy- 


dides (5), was freed from piracies by Minos king of Crete, who, with 


a a powerful navy, maintained, for many years, the ſovereignty of it. 
But the land was ſtill infeſted ; ; and therefore when Theſeus deſigned 
to make his firſt journey from Trœzen to Athens, Plutarch tells us, 

' that his relations would have perſuaded him to go by ſea. * For,“ 
ſays be, © it was at that time very dangerous to travel by land to A. 
thens, no place of the country being free from thieves and murderers : 
For that age produced a fort of men, for ſtrength of arms, ſwiftneſs of 


feet, and vigour of body, excelling the ordinary rate of men, and in la- 
bours and exerciſes indefatigable; yet making uſe of theſe gifts of nature 


to nothing good or profitable to mankind; but rejoicing and taking pride 
in inſolence, and pleaſing themſelves in the commiſſion of bar barous and 
inhuman cruelties, in ſeizing by force whatever fell into their hands, 


and practiſing upon ſtrangers all manner of outrages; who imagined that 


_ elvility, and juſtice, and equity, and humanity (Which they thought 
wers commended by omar! either for want of an to commit injuries, 
. 
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O the Military Affairs of Greece. 3 
or fear of receiving them), nothing at all to concern thoſe who were 
moſt daring and ſtrong (a).“ Of theſe, indeed, Hercules and The- 
W ſcus, and other generous and public-ſpirited princes, in a great meaſure, 
W freed the country: But, before that, it was not to be wondered if the 
Grecians always wore arms, ſtanding upon their guard, eſpecially ſince, 
in thoſe days, few of them were united into large towns, but lived re- 
W tiredly in country ſeats, or, at the beſt, in {mall and defenceleſs hamlets, 
This cuſtom was firſt laid aſide at Athens, the occafion and neceſſity 
thereof being firſt removed in that city (6) : For hiſtorians generally a- 
gree, that the Athenians entertained the decent rules, of civility and 
humanity, were modelled into a regular form of government, and en- 
joyed the happineſs of wholeſome and uſeful laws before the reſt of the 
Grecians. Afterwards a penalty was laid by Solon upon thoſe who 
wore arms in the city without neceſſity (e); that having in former 
times been the occaſion of frequent murders, robberies, and duels. 
On the ſame account was made the following law of Zaleucus, Madba 
Segel d i TH CanvTneim, That no perſon ſhould bear arms in the ſenate. 

Let us now return to the deſcription of the Grecian arms, which are 
diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, ſome of them being contrived for their 
own defence, others to annoy their enemies. The primitive Grecians, 
we are told (4), were better furniſhed with the, former, whereas the 
E Barbarians were moſt induſtrious in providing the latter; the generals 
of theſe being moſt concerned how to deſtroy their enemies, whilſt the 
Grecians thought it more agreeable to the diftates of human nature to 
ſtudy how to preſerve their friends: For which reaſon Homer always 
takes care to introduce his brave and valiant heroes well armed into the 

battle, and the Grecian lawgiyers decreed: puniſhments for thoſe that 
threw away their ſhields, but excuſed thoſe that loſt their ſwords or 
ſpears; intimating hereby, that their ſoldiers ought to be more careful 

to defend themſelves, than to offend their enemies (7). 

Firſt, let us take an account of their defen/ive arms, as fitted to the 
ſeveral members of the body, beginning at the head, which was guard- 
ed with an helmet, called in Greek PD, zeavE©y>, abu, &C. This 
was ſometimes compoſed of braſs or other metals, 3 in 


—— Kurd iu. ge pal vn cp Dp Geiges 


He put his headpiece on, compos'd of braſs. 


And very frequently of the ſkins of beaſts, which gave occaſion to 
thoſe different appellations, derived from the names of animals, where- _ 
by it is ſignified in Homer, as ixridin, Tavecn, dh, Morn aiyern, 
and others, of which none is more common than vv, which was com- 


i 
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(a) Plutarchus Theſeo. (6) Thucydides, Lib. 1. (e) Lucianus Anacharfide, 
(4) Euripidis Scholiaſtes, —— (+) Plurarchys Pelopid s. 
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poſed of a dog's ſkin : Euſtathius tells us it was merdpuo; aas, a Water, 
dog, and was fo frequently uſed by the ancients, that we find it ſome. 
times taken for the name of an helmet, though conſiſting of another 


| ſort of matter. Thus Homer (a), ph 
| | | of 
| — 92 68 Au "_ pon Duxt wl 
Tavgeny— — 1 
| He put on 's helmet of a bull hide made. 

i Theſe ſkins were PO worn with their bats on ; ad to render them 

| more terrible and frightful, the teeth were frequently placed grinning Te 
on their enemies. Thus the ſoldier 1 in Virgil (0, we 
| a T 
| : Ipſe pedes legmen forquens znmane leonts, an 
| Terribili impexum ſeta cum dentibus albis, di 
| Indutus capitis fic regia tefia ſubibat, v. 
g He ſhakes his lion's ſkin, whoſe griſſy hair | EN 
| And dreadful teeth create in all a fear : th 
I Thus having fortify'd his martial head, | W xi 
Vw The royal roof he enters, | it 


Homer likewiſe arms Vizifes i in | the fame manner ©); ; 


e * 08 u vp ñ Hin Wort 
Pu coin, monirw N lyrochey 6 tec c 
- *Evrir&ro Tipe, ex rot o* AovxO 68orr4; 
Aye Herre i vos Deppetts & Ne- 450 x) 5a, 
Eve 2 rige be on dt £Ys FAG ages. 


* Ils leathern helmet on his head he plac'd, 

[ Whoſe infide with the ſtrongeſt thongs was lacd; 

But all the outward parts were fortify'd 
With the white teeth of boars. 


The 1555 part of the belmet was open, for the heroes all entered into 
the battle with faces uncovered; ; to the ſide was fixed a ſtring, where- 


by it was tied to the warrior's neck, This was (TIE ©x,0%5 wheney 
Homer ſpeaks of Paris thus (4 * 5 


"Al; 4 85 feu, red b bs arab d ro deten, | 78 5 | | T 
Os os vr" dig, oxovs Tirara TouPantens, TO _ 
The well-wrought ſtring, which ty'd his helmet on = T 
Under his chin, now chok'd the champion, e 
Some 
(a) Iliad. . (5) ZEneid. VII. v. 666. (+) Iliad. . v. 261, 
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E | $6me of its. parts received their names. from the members guarded by 


them, as 5@gvss, that part which covered the eye-brows, and the reſt in 
like manner. The little lappet erected over the brow was by a meta- 
phorical term called ysoy, the penthouſe. But the moſt remarkable 


i of all the parts in the helmet was its creſt, termed @&A0;, and Ades (a), 
W which was firſt uſed by the Carians (5), and thence called by Alczus 


Kagphros AoPos ; 5 
| Ale T1 oetwy Kapiey, 


Shaking his Carian creſt; 


For the Carians were once famous for militaty exploits, and obliged the 
world with this and ſeveral other inventions: Hence we are told by 
Thucydides (c), that it was cuſtomar for them to repoſit a litle ſhield 
and an helmet in the graves of their dead. Some will have od to be 

diſtinguiſhed from dees, that ſignifying the conus, this the plume fixed 
to it (4); but others allow no difference between them. The former 
of theſe was compoſed of various materials, moſt of which were rich 
and chargeable, being deſigned as an ornament to the helmet. The o- 
ther likewiſe was adorned with divers ſorts of paint; whence Pollux 


pives it the epithets of ne, dern (e). Homer has enriched 
it with gold . | 


| Toit 85 01 P Gęuæęur gra pos ga c dia, 
Kahn, dada, t kr. 92 xe boto Ro” UAE. - ; 


0 ſtrong and truſty helmet next he made, I 
Which, when he'd rightly ſeated. dn his head, 
The curlous party-colour'd golden creſtt 
In beauteous form be o'er the helmet plac'd. 


One of Virgit's heroes has his whole belert of gold, and bis creſt 
pos with red ( g): i 


- maculis quem Thracius albie 
PT equi, criſtaque tegit galea aurea rubra. 


Carry'd the hero, who had arm'd his head 


. Streak'd with large ſpots of white _ Thracian led TSS. 
_ On golden helmet, and creſt painted red. — 


The creſt was for the moſt. part of feathers, or the hair of horſes tails, 
or manes; whence we read of AoPos ir rexuiris, agu. fred, i . 


Thus Homer (5): 3 ES on 
Vol. 5 3h HE D | A Ore 4 Al | 
"ta Hefych. „ i i 0 Lib. 1 
4) Suidas, Ic. (e) Lib. I. Cap X (fl Ilia d. . . : 


_ (gs) Eneid. IX. 49, (65) tas. F. v. 382. 5 Tar. 725 
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| m— ade 45 aa a 
Irerugis TevPeRere, riger My Haug. 
Xębe ui, a; HOairos; its Nope. t —_— 
Like ſome bright ſtar the creſted helmet ſhone ; | 


The gilded hairs, which Vulcan round the cone 
Had TONY were all in ſportful order mov'd. 
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| The common ſoldiers had only ſmall creſts ; the great officers, and all 
perſons of quality, were diſtinguiſhed by plumes of a larger ſize, and 
frequently took a pride in wearing two, three, or four together. Sui- 
das. will have Geryon to have been famous in poetry for three heads, 
on no other account but becauſe. his helmet was adorned with three 
creſts, Virgil deſcribes Turnus's head- piece after the lame manner (a), 

: 5 alſo to it the * of a chimera: 


Cui 1255 erinita Juba galea alia chimeram 
SUfHINEE nn nn 


Whoſe triple-creſted helmet did ſuſtain 
A terrible chimerrn. 


This helmet was called ets; z hen it „ tend with plames, 
| EpPiPerc ; and when adorned with four, vurga p Thus RIPE 


mus (6) : 
-T eręal Parc; Solbes A pα E w . | | 
A four-fold plume with dazzling luſtre ſhone, _ 2d Pl 
Whole nodding top o'erlook'd the dreadful cone. 2 
I'f 
The deſign of theſe was to ſtrike terror into the enemies; ; whence that be 
of Homer (c): | na 


— ͤ 2: Aa@og nat brig & EVEVEY, 


For the hs reaſon, Pyrrhus king of Epirus, beſide a lofty creft, wore 
goats horns upon his helmet (4). We are told indeed by Suidhs, that 
the Te:xwc;, or creſt itſelf, was ſometimes termed xigz5. Nevertheleſs, 
ſome of the ancient helwiets had no creſt or cone at all. This fort Was 
called xerHiTV;, as we learn from Homer (e): ke 


Ane. 0% of xuviny age We 
. Tarte, STRAY T6, * a, N " 1 
K⁰νν. 


His bull- Kin helmet on bis Et he plac'd, 
| Dane called, cauſe ee cone or creſt, 
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Other forts of ornaments were uſed in x helmets, : as in that called 
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aan, which name ſignifies the ridge of a mountain, and on that ac- 
count is applied to helmets, having ſeveral ige, emmences, or parts 
WT jutting out (4). Homer has taken notice of this ſort alſo G), 


— . dog ol mu 222 
Nor could his helmet Oi of ſolid braſs 


all Wand off the hay N 
nd . | | 92 EY | | PTE 
. Of all the Greeian 1 ROUT the W is ſajd to have been the beſt (e). 


The Macedonians had a peculiar one, termed xev7in, which was com- 
poſed of hides, and ſerved inftead of a cap to defend them from the cold, 
according to che epigram in Suidas, . 


Kavoin, 1 i ToFogords Maxidoruy fh z dan, ü 
Nl oximas iy viper,  xogv; iy TOA, 


Were I to chooſe what armour I would have, | . 

No helmet forg'd in brawny Vulcan's cave, 1 1 
Nor bear's or lion's grizly ſkin I'd crave ; Z ; 
But an old broad-brim'd Macedonian cap, NN 
Whoſe ſpacious ſides ſhould round my ſhoulders » wrap, 
Thus all attacks with greateſt eaſe I'd "oh 

As well the ſtorms of weather; as of war. 


ws 
"KH, 


Pliny attributes the firſt invention of helmets to the Lacedemonians (4), 
as likewiſe of the ſword and ſpear ; But this muſt be underſtood only of 
the peculiar ſorts of thoſe weapons uſed at Sparta; other kinds of them 
it being known before the firſt foundation of the Spartan government, or 
0 nation. 

The heroes prided themfolves' in wearing for their defence the ſkins 
of wild beaſts, which they eſteemed badges of their proweſs, Inftances 
of this kind are way where to be met vrith | in the Son Neue The- | 


e ecritus (e): 

it 

* | | Agra, i o reg vrt x «25 a gare 

8 | Azguy Seek XiovT05 a pft is rechne 


' Over his neck and back a lion's in: was thrown, 
Held up by 't's feet 5 


Hercules's lion's ſkin is very famous | in ſtory, and Homer? s great 
princes are frequently introduced in the ſame habit; in imitation of 
whom the other Greek and Latin poets have armed their heroes. Thus 
Aceſtes 1 in "7 ( 7 ), 


1 Sa 


(a) Heſychius. 6 dd 7 7 96. (9) Pollux, Lib, I. Cap, X. (4) Lib. VII. 
2 Cap, LVI. (e) Aurnvzy. 0 I)] Eneid, V. v. * | 8 0 ö 


D 2 „ 5 | — cri 


'vit E the Rig Aus, Greece. 


A cccurrit es 


Horridus in jaoulis, & pelle path ido⸗ arſe. 


Aceſtes, dreadful for his horrid darts, 


And for the Libyan EIS Nn he wears, 
Met them. 


——— — — > — 
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| Bot we find they were not aſhamed of uſing better nd ſtronger ar. 
[| mour for their defence, the ordinary. ſorts of which were theſe that 
'S | follow : 
Miręn, made of braſs, but lined with wool, and worn next to the kin, 
underneath the coat of mail. This we learn from Homer, ſpeaking of 
5 a dart that pierced through the reſt of the hero's armour, but was fo 
1 : blunted by the faires (a), that it 185 rafed his Oy | 


Abri 8 5 — 995 esse . . 3 | | 
Xguoeiee ciner, t Fer Ados 1 irrer dank, RT oeh 
Ey d f. es Larne egngort TiKp9; 61566” 15 Sg 3 hy | 

Ala K* ce Cg Cy AcTO Irudedioro, "hg 

Kd dic Ha nos TFOALIUBENE 1 gene, 
Mirens 0 , 97 Peg, vices X00, £9905 e<xovrwr, 


H ot. ger dert. Ns 5 | a Hu 

She to that part the 12011 ſhaft oath? 111 le. 

Where meeting claſps a double brealt-plate made; a = 

Straight on his belt it fell, nor there could tay, 2 

But through both belt and bre aſt- plate forc'd its way: 8 

And now his laſt beſt hopes, the well lin'd braſ s, 7 . 

Which againſt darts his ſureſt refuge was, * | 5 | 

It ras'd, but. could got thes? it make a perſect poſs. 3 s 

| Hit tw 

1 or N reached Tu the knees to the belly, where it was 2 
joined to the brigandine (5). But the latter of theſe names is more 1; 

Frequently taken for the belt ſurrounding the reſt of the armour ; Thus 1 

Homer (c); | | | fe 

| th 


Ades 9% of 282 TanuloNes, 77 ining9s | 
Za TE, 0 lairem, . xa ne. Xt peoy andges. | 


His rich embroider'd belt be then unbrac'd, 
And all his armour underneath it plac'd, 
Which by the hangs of K1lful ſmiths were 211 | 


This was fo eſfential to a warrior, that gane came to be a general, 

name for putting on armour (4): Whence Homer introduces A gamem- 

non commanding the Grecians to arm themſelves thus (#); 3 — 
| | | Age 


(a) niad. J. & Euflathivs; ibid. p. 345. Edit, Baſil. (00 Tollathivg ibid, 
(6) lliad, 7. 0 Paulanias meta) 0 Uiad, X. 


Of the Military Aftirs of Greees; | =” 
Arge 95 Binew, 7: Fanuc ut A- e 4 „„ % ee 
Atrides 19 ot commands them all to atm. | 


* 


The ſame poet, da he makes that. hero reſerable the god. Þ 7 war 
in his Com, is ſuppoſed (as Pauſanias (a) tells us) to mean his whole 
W armour. The Romans had the ſame cuſtom, as appears from Plutarch, 
5 (5): And it prevailed alſo amongſt the Perſians, whence Herodotus 
relates, how Xerxes, having reached Abdera, when he fled from A. 
W thens, and thinking himſelf out of danger, did en Thy Cw, or diſarm 

bimſelf (e). But Gary | iS a more i: name than SY and lignifies 
the tren. PR 

os ns confited of two parts, one of which was a defence to the 
back, the other to the belly; the extreme parts of it were termed 
rig, the middle y (c). The fides were coupled together with 
a lort of buttons (e). The ſame may be obſerved in Silius () of the 
S Roman lorica, which differed not much from the Grecian 2horax, 
whence "__ is by Helychius nn 1 8 


9 W morſus.. ; 


Tees, ercbro laxata een 43. RS 


Hulwegxioy was. an belf hagen, or bread- Mate, Aich Pollux della 1 us 
Was firſt invented by Jaſon ; and we find it very much eſteemed by A- 
lexander, who, as Polyænus ( 2 reports, conſidering that the entire G-; 
ex; might be a temptation to his ſoldiers to turn their backs upon their 
enemies, thoſe being equally - guarded by it with their breaſts, com- 
manded them to lay afide their back-pieces, and arm themlelyes with _ 
enuTagdxie, brent-plates 3 that ſo whenever they were put to flight, their 
backs might be expoſed naked to their enemies. The #boraces were 
: not all compoſed of the ſame ſtuff; ſome were made of line, or hemp 
HH. twiſted into ſmall cords, and cloſes ſet together 3. whence we 1cad of 
46 Thoraces bilices, and trilices, from the number of cords fixed one upon 
Sa | another, Theſe were frequently uſed in hunting, becauſe the teeth of 
lions, and other wild beaſts, were unable to pierce through them, ſtick- 
ing in the cords; but not ſo often carried into battles, as Pauſanias ob- 
ſerves (5): Vet there are not wanting inſtances of this ſort; for 1 
the ſon of Oileus has the epithet of es in Homer n 3 


- diyo; 6d tap WOE | 
Ajax the leſs a linen brealt- Plate had. 


| Alexander | ewe! is reported by Plutarch to have 1 worn 22 u 
al | OE, py 1 | dus, | 


Es 


3 (2) Loco eitato. 11 1 | 3 Urania. Cap. xx. (4) Pollux, Pauſanias 
d. Attics. (e) Pauſsnuas os . Lib, Vi. (2 Srrateg Lib. IV. (6) Atticis. 
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Ard, or a double-twiſted linen thorax ; And Ipbicrates cauſed his 
\::diers to lay aſifle their heavy and unwieldy brigandines of iron, and 
go to the field in hempen armour, as Cornelius Nepos hath informed us 
in his life of that captain. The ordinary matter the tboraces were 
made of, was braſs, iron, or other metals, which were ſometimes ſo 
exquiſitely hardened, as to be proof againſt the greateſt force. Ply. 
tarch (a) reports, that Zoilus an artificer having made a preſent of two 
iron brigandines to Demetrius Poliorcetes, for an experiment of their 
hardneſs, cauſed an arrow to be ſhot out of an engine called | catapulta, 

laced about twenty-ſix paces off; which was fo far from piercing the 

Iron, that it fcarcely raſed, or EE the leaſt impreſſion on it. This 
armour was of two ſorts ; one of which, becauſc it confitted of one or 
two continued pieces of metal, and was inflexible, and able to ſtand 
vpright, was termed Jaya} rs, or Faro; (). The other was ne 
of a beaſt's 1 according to the poet, 


—_ 
A 


— date. cui rei. 


Whence a Latin word FRO is thought to 1 FOE from 1 
This was ſet with plates of metal in various forms; ſometimes in hooks, 
or rings, not unlike a chain; ſometimes reſembling feathers, or the 
| ſcales of ſerpents, or fiſhes ; to which plates or ſtuds of gold were often 
added ; whence we read of Jager; eAvoidarel, dri rol, Poaidwrel, &c. 
And the Greek and Latin poets trequently mention them, Thus Stlius 
(*), pesking of the conſul Flaminius: 5 


* ? 11717 « 2 


Tee taal, tortos hae gik bamo / 
768 Jquama rudi, perm! Noque 28 aura = x t 


Virgil « arms his heroes after the ſame manner ©: 


Ruthin Sorta indutu, aenis 
| Horrebat J uamis _ 


Dreſs'd in his glitt'ring breaſt- -plate, be apes” 
5 Frightful with ſcales of braſs. 


Tet 
The Gogle plates being ſometimes pierced through by FINELY and mile ive thc 
weapons, it was cuſtomary to ſtrengthen them by ſetting two, three, or ion; 
Jaore, upon one another. Thus Manns (e), | | 
— ter infatg ſervant genie ferr 
 Pellorg—— 10 5 | ; * 
With triple plates of i iron _ defend. [ed 
1 breaſts, A . 7 N 
1 or 


. F . 1 8 4 
7 we. - : * — 


. 5 q F - 7 4: - . | « 7 I h J * 
l , ; 7 


: O Demetrio. (6) Euſtathiug. (e) Lib. V. (#) Eneid. XI, (+) Theb. VII.. 


1 lein of oe. "ok 


his knd i in another place ( | 

and | 

us Muliiplicem tenues Lerant thoraca catenæ. 
exe 


The little chains a mighty breaſtplate Join. 


WW hence, in the ſame manner, as from the number of cords, they were 


8 ermed b ilicet, or trilices; in Greek, dre, and riνν Virgil 09. 


"hs Loricam conſertam Sami, auroque trilicem, 

his 'The threefold coat of mail, beſet with hooks and gold. 
or 

and 


rudi, ocrea, were greaves of braſs, copper, or other metals, to 
defend the legs. Whence Heſiod (c), 0 

— 22 baut, = 

Heis x ura daga, rig. xvitenci 29nxev. 


The greaves of ſhining braſs, which Vulcan gave, 
He round his ancles plac'd- — 


Homer frequently compoſeth them of tin (4); 


Tide 04 o x dag foevs vacveriglo. 
He made his greaves of beaten tin. 


Phe fdes were e generally cloſed nd che ancles with buttons, which 
were ſometimes of fold gold or Aver, as we have it in the lame ; 


| poet (e); 


a Kula, 6d gra . xrigeyrw ewes 
Kans, agyugiory dio Pveioss agag iuas. 


The curious greaves he round his ales dond 
With filver buttons. 


- 


11 is crobetile that this' piece of armour was at firſt either Sale ts 
the Greeians, or at leaſt more generally uſed by them than other na- = 
ions; becauſe we find them ſo Pry” n by the _ 3 


ve 
or. 


— Agent 


"Colon were guards for their hands, . we find alſo to have been 5 
ſed by ſome of them, with other defetices for their arms, 


—_— 


(a) Theb, xu. ou m. . bf, 0 , ba. 
FOES Anne SITH 3d 


— — Po ——__ — — 
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(J) lliad. s. 270. 
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Ark, a buckler. This was firſt uſed by Prœtus and Acriflus of 
Argos (a). It was ſometimes compoſed of wickers woven 2 
according to . (50 3 | 


fletuntque ſalignas 
Umbonum crates 


The bucklers they of ofiers make. 


Whence it is termed iris (c). It was likewiſe made of wood ; and be. 
caule it was expedient that the warriors ſhould be able, with the great. 
eſt eaſe, to wield it, they uſually choſe the lighteſt fort of wood for this 


_ uſe, as the fig, willow, beech, poplar, elder-trees, &c. as we are in. 
formed by Pliny (). "But it was commonly made of hides 3 whetrice 
we find ſo frequent mention of Ai des Boca; Theſe were doubled inte 


ſeveral folds, and fortified with plates of metal. Ajax's buckler was 


_ compoſed of ſeven folds of hide, and covered with a angle: plate of 


brals, as we read in Homer (e); 


lx og E dA . 


Tate Ceur ge Pe, iT 3˙ 4% doov ND Az, 


Made of the hides of ſeven well fatted bulls, 
And cover'd with a plate of braſs. 


| Achilles's was guarded with three folds more, as the poet tells us, 


— , & proxima rupit 


Terga novena boum, decimo tamen or be moratum af. 


It pierc'd the braſs, and through 1 nine hides it broke; 3 
But could not penetrate the tenth. 


: But the ſame hero's, 3 in Homer, was more 1 fortified, by twe 


plates of braſs, two of tin, and a fifth of a 4 75 5 


tyrt lines Na „ edo edu, | 
Tas Yo xabuteias Ove 7 £009; racorri gol, 
Tu de ll xe ven 


For with five dane We it -fortify'd, 1 4 
With two of braſs, two tin, and one of and. 


1413 


The principal parts of the buckler were hed: 


Arrak, lrus, Tig@iges, or 72 5 the utmoſt round or circumſerence. 


oa 
(a) Pauſunias Corinthiac. 8. p 131. Edit. 1 3 65 Eneid. VII. 632. 


(cs) Heſychius, | (4) Nat. Hit Lib, VI. Cap. A 00. Iliad, 5 3. v. Lat 
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' On040; and prioopPuncy, in Latin, umbo, a boſs jutting out in the 

middie of the buckler, upon which was fixed another protuberant part 

WT termed inoÞ4ao, This was of great ſervice to them, not only in 

4 glancing off, and repelling miſſive weapons, but in OA down their 
enemies. Whence Martial has this alluſion, 


In turbam incideris, cunftos unboae repellet. 


Should you be in a crowd, your ſlave 
Would with his boſs repel them all. 


5 Tat, was a thong of leather, and fondetinten a rod of metal, reach- 
ing croſs the buckler, whereby they hung it upon their ſhoulders, ac- 
cording to the primitive faſhion (a): Whence Homer (9), 


drag dr Ah 
Acis c THARLOV Xp wet THH1050 M. 


Down from his ſhoulders the 815 buckler fell, 
With it's loos'd 8 of 


It was ſometimes called xv], except this may be nedaction of the 
rod to which the TiAzgay was faſtened, as Heſychius expounds it, which 
ſeems molt probable z and that av were rods whereby the bucklers 
were held (as Homer's Scholiaſt reports), but 75\a4c@r;, the thongs 
affixed to them, and hung upon the warrior's ſhoulders, though Euſta- 
thius will have them to have been put to the former ule, and to be the 
lame with xa» (c). Sometimes the bucklers were held by little rings 
called TOg Taxis 3 ; but at length moſt of the Grecians uſed a handle called 
av,t; Or xn, which, though ſometimes ſpoken of with the former 
names, and explained by them, was really different from both, being 
invented. by the Carians (4, ), and, as it is commonly thought, compoſed. 
for the moſt part of ſmall iron bars, placed croſs each other, and re- 
iembling the letter x; (e). When the wars were ended, and the buck- 
lers (as was cuſtomary) hung up in the temples of the gods, they took 
off the handles, thereby to render them unfit to ſerve in any ſudden in- 
ſurrection: Whence Ariſtophanes introduces a perſon e when 
he ſaw bucklers hanging up with handles, | 


or 166 . hon ys migmranas. 


0 ſad! the bucklers handles have. 


| Which another had alſo found fault with, a little befcre. 
BE 2 „ 


3 


** Cc 


BY Euſtathivs, lad. ; IR . Edit. Baſil. © Uliad. « GG "PEE citato. 
(4) mne Auckor, Homer Scholiaſtes, &c. (e) Pulativ loco citato, 


— 


A "the Military Affairs of Greece. 
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Ov yag edu, & ig O. Toy Nov, ö £ Tovolas 
Tevre; rey aurols ogra dEr Nu. | 


Aſchylus ſpeaks of little bells hung 9500 bucklers to ſtrike terror inte 


the enemy, 


cr dci 35 92 Tw 
RXahν⁰α ol N 801 eu, deer. 

Moſt of the wecklers. were curioully adorned with all ſorts of figures 
of birds and beaſts, eſpecially ſuch as were of generous natures, as 
eagles, lions. &c. Nor of theſe only. but of the gods, of the celeſtial 
bodies, and all the works of nature; which cuſtom was derived from 
the heroic ages, and continued in later times, being (as Herodotus (a) 
reports), firſt introduced by the Carians, and from them communicated 
to the Grecians, Romans, and Rarbariaus. | 
Ihe Greciats had ſeveral ſorts of bucklers, the moſt Wee of 
which ſeem to have been thoſe of Argos, which are thought to be bigger 
than the reſt ; whence Virgil compares them to POL BREMEE: 8 male 
eye, which be tells us Was . 


 Argolici cly per, aut Phebece lampadis nflar.. 
Like an Argolic buckler, or the ſun. 


5 Moſt, 304503 of the ancient bucklers flow to have covered the TI 


. ©. "Op Þ 


body; ; whence Virgil (e). 


— Jub PT teguntur. 


Vader their bucklers cover'd cloſe they las. 


Tyrtzus enumerates the members protected thereby, 


Mness TE, ayſfeas Ts ura, Ste, X, Glas 
Ar. Jog k evg ens vas gl { XbAAU\ 4 Pe5v05 « 


Thighs, legs, and breaſt, belly and ſhoulders too, i 
The mighty buckler cover'd. 1 


This farther appears from the cuſtom of carrying dead ſoldiers out 
of the field upon their bucklers ; whence we read of the famous com- 
mand of the Spartan mothers to their ſons, H Tas, J in! Tay, I, e. 
Either bring this (meaning the buckler), or be brought upon it; mean- 


7 ing. they ſhould either: ſecure their bucklers, or loſe their lives in de- 
55 Sending them * J. And Homer for the ſame reaſon calls them ami 


"I; 


—_ 3 


(a) Lib. 1. (5) Zncid. Ill. (e) Enid. 1, (4) Phutarchus Apophthegm, 
Laconic. f CCC 8 i i ee e LES 1% 


4. 
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5 5 420 8 and e, which Euflathius interprets heulte, 
. e. of the ſame ſize with a man (a). 4 
= Their form was uſually round, whence Virgi s TT BEES and the 
1 frequent mention of AcIdiz oni, Tevrors ira, &c, Hence the ut- 
S moſt circumference was called xvxao;, as hath been already obſerved. 
There were likewiſe ſhields of leſſer ſizes and other forms, the uſe of 
ſeveral of which was later than the heroic ages. b 
w., or wif, was ſquared, like the figure rhembus, and firſt uſed 
W by the Perſians (5). | 
. Ovgsg was oblong, and vſually bending inward: It ſeems to have 
been the ſame which is called in (e) Pollux dal n regen. 
Azioiior ſeems to have been ſhaped like the former. and compoſed of 
hides with the hair, whence grammarians derive it from Melos, i. e. 
hairy. It was very light, whence . Euſtathius (a) rden Homer 
Db it the epithet algen. 


Boekas | 
Aoi 25 ede, Aαν,ẽjs Te er kir 


Tarn was a ſmall and light buckler, in the form of an half. mon (e), 
or, according to Xenoph6n, reſembling an ivy leaf and firſt uſed by 
W the Amazons. But Suidas will have it 'to be a kind of four- ſquare 
buckler, wanting the ius, or exterior riſing. 

WW This was the chief of all their arms: The regard they had of it 
W appears both from what has been, already obſerved concerning their 


care in adorning and preſerving it; and from the common ſtory of 


Epaminondas, who having received a mortal wound, and lying under 
the agonies of death, with great concern inquired whether his buckler 
was ſafe (J). Chabrias, the famous Athenian, when his ſhip was ſunk, 
rather choſe honourably to reſign his life with his buckler than leavi ing g 
it, to eſcape to another veſſel (g). Military glory indeed being e- 
ſteemed the greateſt that human nature was capable of, they had a pro- 
found regard for all ſorts of arms, which were the inſtruments whereby 
they attained it; whence to leave them to their enemies, to give them 
for a pledge, or diſpoſe of them aby diſhonourable way, was an inde- 
lible diſgrace both in (6) Greece and at Rome, and ſcarce ever to be 
atoned for. 

Thus have I endeavoured to give you a deſcription. of the principal 
of the Grecian defenſive arms, which are in general termed EAGarigus, 
axin&5nugues, and LY 

The only offenfive arms uſed by the ancients, were ſlones or clubs, | 
and ſuch as rude nature furniſhed them with. They were wholly ig 
norant of all thoſe arts and cotitrivances to deſtroy their enemies, 
which neceſſity and thirſt of glory afterwards introduced into the 
world. Thus Horace deſcribes the fights of thoſe wild and uncultis 
vated ages: 


E 3  Unguibus 


7 Thad. F. Q Strabo, Lid. XV. @) Lib.1 l. . Cap * a) Had . . 
Edit. Baſil. (e) Ifdorus Hiſpal. Orig. Lid. XVIII.. 7 ) Ammianus, Lib. KN. 
6 Emilius Probus in Chabrid, G) — Scholiaſtes Pluto. | 


- rolc times moſt commonly of aſh ; whence we have ſo frequent mention 
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Ungubus & pugnis, dein fuſtibus, atque ita porro 
Pugnabant armis, que poſt Fabricaverat uſus. 


Sharp nails, and fiſts, the firſt arms only were, 
Then clubs came into uſe, next men took care 
Fo make more hurtful weapons. | 


Lucretius hath an elegant paſſage to the ſame purpoſe (a) : 


Arma antiqua manus, ungues, denteſque Fuere, 

Et lapides, et item filuarum fragmina, rami, 

Et flamme, atque gnes, pgſſquam ſunt cognita primum 3 
Pofterius ferri vis ft, erifque reperta « 
Sed prius æris erat quam cognius uſus. 


4 


In the firſt ages, nails, hands, teeth would pleaſe 
A combatant for arms, and boughs of trees, 

Or ſtones, or flaming brands with anger thrown, 
Were then the beſt, and chiefeſt weapons known: 
Men afterwards in miſchief wiſer far 
Us'd ir'n and brazen arms in ev'ry war, 


Of theſe braſs firſt began to kill, 


E. P. 


Theſe clubs were call'd n and Oaney{ia; hend grammarians 
conjecture that ſquadrons of ſoldiers were termed G (b), and by 
the Latins, phalanges, from this primitive way of fighting. 
The principal of their enſive weapons in later ages was 27 xe and Virg 
Iev, ſpear, or pike, the body of which was compoſed of wood, in the he- 


in Homer of terhin, as when he ſpeaks of Achilles' 8 pour (EN - 


nale un, Thy Tere! ehh 7065 Xetgay . 
Hadi & xoguÞns, po peers ewe . 


The aſhen ſpear for murder then defign'd, 
When to his father with a cruel mind 
Old Chiron me it. 


Fm 


The Trojans were Ukewile arined from the lame tree 0 ); ; 


Kei Delays 6 N 2 nec. 0 


The bead alxieh, was of metal. So was alfo the eavgwrie, which 
810 calVd either q FaevgarThg, from cavess, a eroſs; z or from ouiges, 2 
Uo Hzard, 


5 


— 


0 U. v. 5 ) Wee Nig. 3 v. 5. 357 Edit. Ball. be. 0 mad. 
v. 143 0 Iliad. J. 57. 3 „ 
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5 ard, which it is ſaid to have reſembled, being hollow at one end, 
bere it was fixed into the bottom of the fend ; and ſharp at the o- 
ner (a), which being thruſt into the ground upheld the ſpear erect, 

nen the ſoldiers reſted from the toil of war. Whence Homer, ſpeak- 
b ; Wns of Diomedes's followers 05 


| & iraiou 
Evdoy, ö rd gare My * dei das, I: x#% o ou 
Oe ir T&vewTheONG EAU AOUT O ons 


Sleeping about him all his men they found, 
Under their heads were laid along the ground 
Great ſhields, their ſpears erected upright ſtood 
Upon their brazen points. 


\riſtotle obſerves, that the fins cuſtom was practiſed among the Illy. 
rians in his days (). And it ſeems to have been common in other na- 
2 tions, as may appear from the firſt book of Samuel (4), where Saul is 
f ſaid to have ſlept with his ſpear fixed in the earth cloſe by his head. In 
Wtimes of peace they reared their ſpears againſt pillars, in a long wooden 
Weaſe called en, as we have it in Homer (0. 


E INE 0 ply £510 bie, eds xi — "Oe 
| Argeddxn irrocg e 50 8 | 


Againſt his pillar in a well made caſe | 
He hung his ſpear. 5 


Virgil ſpeaks ſomething to the ſame ourbats ON. . 


E ria, que in medii ingenti adnixa columne 


Adibus aftabat, validam vi corripit haſtlam. 


Straight be pulls down with all the force he cou'd 
A ſpear, that in the middle of the houſe _ 
Was rear'd againſt a mighty por: 1 , 


There.» were two ſorts of ff pears, as Strabo bath well obſerved ( 55 The 
former was uſed in cloſe gebt, and called I%gv 3guxrev, for the uſe and 
excellent management of which the Abantes are celebrated in Ho- 


mer (5); 


73 3 ape a — trorrs Joo), 1540 due, 
ae tec rü errrß ei ẽj 


h Owgnxas — dale TP dur. : 8 | 
a The 
© 4 

„ | a Pollux, Lib. I. Cap. V. © Iliad. . v. 151. (e) De Arte Poetica. 
0 (4) Cap. Os 2 * G Of 4 [ES] An. 92. ( Lib. X. 
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Thy Abate follow'd him, whoſe buſhy hair 
Lies thick behind; Abants, who never fear 

Cloſe fights, but bravely ſtrike the breaſt-plates through. 
| With aſhen ſpears. 


Where may be oblereed the ſignification of the word derzaoT as, which 
(as the Scholiaſt remarks) is applied to arms uſed in cloſe fight; where. 
aus 7&4» belongs rather to miſſive weapons, which are called by the 
general names of zanrd, and Bay, of which kind was the other ſort of 

| one W hence we find one 2 this boaſt, 


Ave} 9 — 0% 8% LANG Tis 5c. 
I ſtrike as far with a ſpear, as another with an arrow. 


This was frequently uſed in the heroic . where the combatants 
firſt threw their ſpears, and then made uſe of their ſwords. Thus Hec- 
tor and Achilles (a), Menelaus and Paris (5), and the reſt of the he. 
roes attack one another. Theocritus hath- deſcribed the combat of Ca- 
for and Lynceus after the ame 1 manner. (c); | 


Ef; vert 2 reel rica TITUT%0þe8y0k Toyoy C, 
AAA & T8 Th Xeo05 eher Nin { Doty. 
AAA 1 xy rd labs arge, ragog d duc, 
Ace. an. TRKETT E. denoict Taye. 
Tos ney: © K- GY deve, Povoy ad I OTE a ap 
X Tv,0, iT CAAGNOOL, ban * 25 vir 2g. 


Firſt with their ſpears began the noble rife, 
| Each fought to find an open pals to life ; 

But all in vain, the ſhield the ſtrokes det d, 

Their ſpears were broken, and the men ſecur'd; 
Their ſwords they drew, the blades like lightning ſhone 
Before the thunderbolt falls e down; 

Now roſe their fury. 5 gn | Mr. Crick 


The Mocedonlone had a peculiar fort of ſpear called odgion, which was 
fourteen or ſixteen cubits in length. 

ies, a ſword, which, according to ancient cuſtom, was hung 3 in 2 
belt put round the ſhoulders. Whence Homer (4); 


Audi 7 2 cke Juorrw tiber Sager Saber 8 10 
His filver-hilted ſword about his ſhoulders hung. 


Heino. 
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; Heſiod and the reſt of the poets mention the ſame cuſtom (a) 5 | 


928 faulen 5 6 epi wadalideres & diet bret ro 
xd is, TIN Hö. 


. t frond 


Plac'd in the belt, down from his ſhoulders hung. 


W The belt reached down to their thighs. Whence Homer's hero ©; : 


—— Odoyavar cv ig vv vo- gd pgs. 


Straight from his thigh his ſword he draws, | 


; And Virgil's Eneas (e) ; 


Ocyus _ 
E ripit d femore— 


It may be inquired whether the ſword was hung upon 10 FER fide or 


the left; to which ſome reply, that foot ſoldiers wore it on the left, 
E horſemen on the right; and Joſephus (4) expreſsly mentions horſemen 

E with their ſwords on their right fides : But whether this was conſtantly 
# obſerved, or frequently varied, as Lipſius (e) has obſerved of the Ro- 


man ſword, cannot eaſily be determined. The ſcabbard was called 
1nd; cloſe to it was hung a dagger, or poniard, called 2d rage fung, 


| ragaluigio, or regagdie Spider, according to Euſtathius ( 7 g der, 


or i xeigi dio, and in Homer wexags. It was ſeldom uſed in Acht, but 
on all e ins ſupplied the want of a knife, as appears from the poet, 
out of whom I ſhall only ſet down this one inſtance (g): 


Are 2 urrdpars rut. ud pages, 
H ei rag Sit Kere ruh e dog ro, | 
Apvay 8 * rap rater 76. 3 


Drawiag his dagger, which was e put 


Cloſe by his ſword, Atrides ſtraight way cut 
Some hairs from the lambs heads. | 


Poſidonius 3 in Athenzus tells us, the ſame cuſtom was practiſec by the 


| ancient Gauls (5). Cloſe by this, or rather inſtead thereof, the fol- 
diers of lower ages uſed a dagger called exiyaxn;, which was borrowed 


from the Perſians (9). They — ſometimes another ſword called zo, 
| | e which, 


0 


— Dy 


() Scuto Hereulis. (4) Odyſſ x. n Aineid. X. v. 16. TR Excidii 
Heroſolym. Lib. III. (e) Militia Romana. (J) Iliad. . 0 g) lad. y: 
(5) burerp. Lib. XIV. 05 Molchopulus in, yocibus Atticis, anus ** 5 
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which was the ſame with the Roman enfis falcatus, and our faulchion, 
or ſcimetar, and was chiefly uſed by the inhabitants of Argos. Not 
much unlike this were the Lacedemonian ſwords, called, according to 
Pollux, Zvivas, but, as Xenophon, Fu, and, by the Athenians, XV; 
(a). They were bent faulchion- like, and in length far leſs than thoſe 
commonly uſed in other parts of Greece: The reaſon of which cuſtom 
being demanded of Antalcidas ; 2 zs (laid he) becauſe we encounter our 
enemies hand to hand (6b): And when another perſon told Ageſilaus 
in derifion, that a juggler on a ſtage would make nothing of {walloy. 


ing their {words ; Mell (replied the king) yet, with theſe little weapons 


we are able to reach our enemies (c). The only thing further remark. 
able in the old Grecian ſword, is the hilt, which they took a great 
pride in adorning, not ſo much with filver and gold, and precious ſtones, 
as with figures of lions heads, &c. to make them appear more terrible 
to their enemies. 


Ai, a ſort of pole. ax. With this weapon Agamemnon was en · 
countered hg Piſander in Homer (4); 


——— 6 0 UT A dos e devo va 
AZivny en, Mf p . 
Maręg, bg 


The other from his Fi ſiraightway drew 
A. curious brazen ax, whoſe handle few 
Cou'd match for length, for olive, or for work. 


Häuerve, was not much different from the former, and is joined. with 


ic ! in Homer (e); 


| AM 0 y iſxider i lane erer + Suu Trees, 
| Ogio 35 UN 2 E (647,070. 


Both parties fighting cloſe together flood, 
And unconcern'd alike for loſs of blood, 
| Axes and hatchets us'd, | 


"Several other weapons 2 leſs note may occur in authors ; whereof 


1 ſhall mention only one more, and then proceed to the miſſive wea- 
pons : It is n a battoon of wood, or iron; from the uſe of which, 
the famous robber Periphetes, ſlain 'by Theſens, was named ogunjr1 
(J); which title was likewiſe conferred upon Areitbous, who, as Ho- 


Mer tells the ſtory, uſed to break through whole ſquadrons « enemies 


with his iron club (F). 


T ran,  Eq3aMwy e lcare, ini; gag, | 
Tov * en deuten Aquivoets & anarro, 
| Al 


— 
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wy. Suidas, Euſtathivs, lliad A's | Heſychins, Kc. (5) Plutarchus Apophthegm, 


(c) Idem loc. citat. & Lycurg. (44) Iliad. y, v. 611. (e) lliad. „. v. 710. 


(f) Plutarchus Theſeo. Diodorus! Sic Lib. IV. () Iliad. 3. v. * 
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5 de 8 ToFocos laxiruero, 956 T5 axe 
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Brave Ereuthalion led theſe on; he wore 
The arms of king Areithous before; 
Godlike Areithous, Club-bearer nam'd, 
And for his cruel weapon greatly fam'd, 
Who with his club whole ſquadrons put to flight, | 


But never ſpear or arrow us'd 1 in 1. 2 e SE K. D. | 


Titoy the bow; the firſt invention Ty which ſome aſcribe to 4 


who from the art of managing this weapon, hath obtained divers apel- 


lations, as bens d hes, irarvsthirne, Wares, rafegges, Xevcirebhes, aævoędrabhs, 


enPepirgn;, &c. All which, though moral interpreters force to other 
applications, yet the ancient authors of fables refer to this original. 

This new contrivance the god communicated to the primitive inhabit - 
ants of Crete (a), who are reported to have been the firſt of mortals 
who underſtood the uſe of bows and arrows (5): And even in later ages 


| the Cretan bows were famous, and preferred to all others in Greece (c). 


Some rather choſe to honour Perſes, the ſon of Perſeus, with this in- 


vention; and others father it upon Scythes, the ſon of Jupiter (4), 
and progenitor of the Scythians, who were excellent at this art, and by 
| ſome reputed the firſt maſters thereof: Thence we find it derived to the | 
| Grecians, ſome of whole ancient nobility were inſtructed by the Scy- 


thians, which in thoſe times paſſed for a moſt princely education. Thus 


| Hercules (to trouble you with no more inſtances), was taught by Teu- 


tarus a Scythian ſwain, from whom he received a bow and arrows of 
Scythian make : Whence GOT, n of Hercules's arrows, | 


14 Tabragdue Buxiks Tiga: (e). 
With arrows hich he had from Teutarus. | 


And tough Theocritus hath changed his tator's name into Lorytos, 


yet he alſo was of Scythian original: And we find the hero in that 1 


armed with a Mesotian, i i. e. a e bow 9 Js 


Nero Matis A rnaporic oY 


He went armed with a crooked bow, aſter the 
Mzotian faſhion. 1 | Oe 


Vol. IL. %%% - C 8 | Lycophron 


ä 


8 2 dank . i r 


— » 


(a) Diodorus n 000 Wan 00 RY Lib. 1 Cap. x. 05 Plinius 
(e) Caſſandr. v. 56. Item Tzetzæ Scholia ibidem, & 3 Ae * XIII. 
J) 1dyll. XUL v. 56. 


Both the poets. ſeem particularly to remark the incurvation of the Scy- 


Theſeus's name, and expreſſing each of them by ſome 1 88 reſem. 


is ſemicircular, and bears the third place in OHCEYC. The Grecian 


of which they were compoſed ſeems for the moſt part to have been 


read of we, 0. in Homer (4); 
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Lycophron alſo arms Minerva with Maadris dus, a Mæotian bow, and 
in the ſame place ſpeaks of Hercules's Scythian dragon, whereby he 
means a bow, which he bequeathed to Philoctetes for his care in kind. 
ling the pile wherein he was burnt alive (a); 


Avury yer rg 269 td ve ven 

Zane, re Me Maia rm N. 
Abęa⸗ arg " Ox;heus & os vers Pas Fearvy 
 Aforre pala Ni gas wTrAMTE ZA 

Agar 0 &Puruy vote piu augDα ev. 


Minerva, who found out the trumpet's ſound, 
Drawing her arrows with a ſkilful hand, 

She aim'd, and ſhot with a Mæotian bow. 
This crooked bow the godlike Hercules, 
Whole arrows, when they flew, would always kill, 
Firſt us'd, and then to PhiloQetes 4.5 6 
A preſent for the pile at Dura's banks. | 1 | 


thian bow, which diſtinguiſhed it from the bows of Greece, and other 
nations, and was ſo great as to form an- half. moon, or ſemicircle (Y). 
Whence the ſhepherd in Athenæus (c), being to deſcribe the letters in 


blance, compares the third to the Scythian bow; z 


| | SxvIng 3 245% To relro i Ste Pegis. : 
"The third was 5 like a Scythian bow z 


Meaning not the. more modern a: 8 5 but the ancient C, which 


bows were frequently beautified with gold or ſilver; whence we have 
mention of aurei arcus, and Apollo is called 4eyveorete; ; but the matter 


wood, though they were anciently, Scythian-like, made of horn, as we 


Abr irida rior too), Hd % 
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) Caſſandr v. 914. (5) Ammianus Marcellinus, Lib. xx. () Lib. X. 
(4) lliad. “. v. 105. „ e ee . 
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Straight he pulls out an handſome poliſh'd bow, 
Once it a wanton he-goat's horn did grow ;- _ 
A goat, that coming from his wonted rock 4 
He ſpy'd, and wounded with a mortal ſtroke : . 
The dart pierc'd through his breaſt, and firaight the ground _ 
Receiv'd him falling by ſo deep a wound: 
Long were his horns, and theſe a workman wrought, 
And made the very bow with which he fought : 
The horn he ſmoothly poliſh'd, and athx'd 
A golden knob upon the top. A 
DEN D. 


Whence Lycophron, who affects antiquated cuſtoms and expreſſions, 
ſpeaks thus of Apollo encountering Idas with his bow (a); 


ä xageο 22 eps 
Ma nn battles bent his horn. 
5 But ſome ancient gloſſographers, by rigas, would rather underſtand ręi- 
cy- weis, or the bow-ftring, which was compoſed of horſes hair, and there- 
her WW fore called alſo i (5); To which cuſtom Accius alludes, p 


5). 
s in Reciproca tendens neruo equino concila J 
em- Tela — 55 1 RE 
Drawing the arrows with an horſe's hair, | 
Homer's bow-ſtrings are frequently made of hides cut into ſmall thongs 15 
Whence we read of rige foci, ., 12 710 5 
755 EN 3 dh, νννον α Ts , x, THe Blows, 
580 „ drew the arrow by the leathern ſtring. 
tter „ JV 5 
een As Euſtathius obſerves upon that place (c). One thing more is remark- 
we able in their bows : It is that part to which the ſtring was fixed, being 


upon the uppermoſt part.of the bow, and called xozam, commonly made 
of gold, and the laſt thing towards finiſhing a bow: Whence Homer, 
when he has deſcribed the manner of making a bow, adds, after all, 


* 


46 


— xevetm imines xogdmy | 
Hence Euſtathius tells us, xevoiy i ,õlgA vn, ſignifies to bring any 
affair to a happy concluſion. 57 e 
The arrows uſually conſiſted of light wood, and an iron head, which 
was commonly hooked: Whence Ovid (c * 


n 


„ 


(a) Caſſandr. v. 564. Fr (8) Heſychius, 5 


(e) Hiad. N. p. 344. Ed. Baſil, 
(d) De Amore, 3 8 oy q hmm 
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Et manus hamatis utraque eft armata ſagittir. 
Hook'd arrows arm'd both hands. 


OOO oo ing RESTS 


Sometimes they were armed th two, three, or four hooks : Hence 
Statius (a), 
Arrc 
WF orc 
. Peper 
8 the 
o th 


Aſpera tergeminis acies ſe condidit uncis. 
The head with three hooks arm 'd 
Enter'd his body. 
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a 27 5 ; = . her. 
N In this ſenſe likewiſe Hippocrates's Trg#yw1z AD are to be underſtood, Milihr' :. 
; The heads of arrows were ſometimes beſmeared with poiſon; for which polle 
& piece of inhuman in * Amycus was famous (5); : 

N erarum 

. 22 Amycum, quo non felicior ah | 

i ongers tela manu, Jerrumque armare veneno. ; 1 
5 | Here 
1 A 7 Who many a 4 and ſavage beaſt had 4 lain, | 

0 Fam'd for his ſkill, and for his wond'rous art 

In giving double force to any dart, 

| Or arrow, hap his poiſon, 

: 


This practice was more frequent i in barbarous nations, but ſeldom uſed 
or underſtood in Greece: Wherefore Minerva in Homer having aſſum- 
cd the form and titles of Mentes, king of the Taphians, and ſon to An- 
1 chialus, pretends that her father, out of an extraordinary love to U- 

lyſſes, obliged him with a quantity of this deadly ointment, after he 
had been at the pains of a tedious journey to Ephyra, to furniſh himſelf; 
but had been denied it by Ilus the fon of Mermerus, who (as the poet 
tells us) rejected Ulyſſes's requeſt out of a ſcruple of conſcience, being 

afraid that Divine vengeance would proſecute ſo criminal an aQion (c); 


Like 


Q vg xaxtios Jois in vnos 0 vecrs, 
S guuuo- ardgoPuve OGnpuereG ge. of 6 
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When he had Ilus leſt 
Return'd from Ephyra; in hopes to "EY 
Some poiſon he for arrows heads. delign'd, 
Ulyfles thither ſail'd: Ilus rever'd | 
Th? immortal gods, and therefore much he fear'd 
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To grant what he defir'd, but eaſier far . 
He found Anchialus, who ſtraight took care 
To give the killing poiſon which he aſk'd, 
For dearly well he loy'd him. 


' 


Arrows were uſually winged with feathers, to increaſe their ſpeed and 


orce; whence Homer's nligocs ios (G), legteis ices (b); Oppians die 


od. 
ich 


| Thus Homer of Pandarus (1), 


Z peer rig vt (c), and tbr (C); Sophocles's ies xourys (e); with divers 
cher epithets and names to the ſame purpoſe (F). They were carried 
C the battle in a quiver, which was uſually cloſed on all fides, and 


herefore, as (Euſtathius (g) obſerves) joined with the epithet ahne. 


: This, with the bow, the heroes carried upon their backs: Thus A- 
Wpollo in Homer (503 TY | 


14 dfeινιν 2, dinge plan Ts Pergeręnv. 


Carrying his bow and quiver on his ſhoulders. 


Hercules is repreſented by Heſiod in the ſame manner (1); 


eu de Tg 5190 Ogre 
| Kabbunr gigen, ronnet 0 recen ci 
| Pn, ge vc co Aer NY Ne Jordges. . 


towards his back 1 5 
He turn'd the hollow quiver, which contain'd 

Great ſhafts, whoſe force no mortal yet ſuſtain'd, 

And iin ere 


Likewiſe the famous heroine in Virgil (); 


Aureus ex humero ſonat arcus & arme Diane. 
The golden bow and arrows looſely hung 
Down from her ſhoulders. | 


In drawing bows, the primitive Grecians did not pull back their hand 


towards their right ear, according to the faſhion of modern ages, and 
of the ancient Perſians (J); but placing their bows directly before 
them, returned their hand upon their right breaſt (n); which was the 
cuſtom of the Amazonian women, who are reported to have cut off 
their right breaſts, leſt they ſhould be an impediment in ſhooting ; on 
which account their name is commonly thought to have been derived 
from the privative particle « and we, 1. e. from their want of a breaſt, 


| | : | | Nsvenu 
(a) Iiad. “. v. 116, &c. (8) Iliad, v. v. 171. () Alus. 8. (d) Ken. 
&, (e) Trachiniis. %, Vide Commentarium meum in Lycophron. v. 56. 
8 (2) Iliad. 4, p. 29. Edit. Baſil. _ (5) Iliad. &. (i) Scuto Herculis, v. 130. 


(%) En. XI. v. 652. (2) Procopius de Bell, Perſic. Lib. I. () Euſtathius, Iliad, 
. p. 344, &c. liad, o“ P. 602. Ed. Baſil. () mad, J. v. 143. 
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Up to the head the mortal ſhaft he drew, 
The bow-ſtring touch'd his breaſt. 


There were ſeveral ſorts of darts, or javelins, as %s, called in 
Homer &iyava (4), voovs, and many others; ſome of which were pro- 
jected by the help of a ſtrap girt round their middle, and called in 
Greak «yan, in Latin, amentum: The action is expreſſed by the 
word &yzvaogo)a&, which is alſo ſometimes uſed in a more general ſenſe 
for any ſort of darting, though without ſtraps. The javelin thus caſt 
was termed PET UND ; ; the cuſtom is mentioned in the Roman, as well 
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f as Greek writers; Whence Seneca, in his Hippolytus, 
4 Amentum 1 tende prioribus, 
iq Et tots jaculum dirige viribus. 
5 The ſtrap with your fore- finger draw, 5 
f Then ſhoot with all your ſtrength, ; = 
s The ancient Grecians were wont to annoy thai enemies with great 
h ſtones. Thus Agumemnge i in Homer (5); 
| | Abrag p 2657 A erer, 51,065 dg 
F Eyyit v, Aegi Th, priyenuci Te Lieperdiony.: 
: But he to other ranks himſelf betook, 
1 . And here his ſpear, his ſword, and ſtones too truck 
1 05 The flying _— 
| | 
5 85 Theſe were not "TOY of an 1 ſize, but fel na the Joint frength 
1 of ſeveral men in our days would be unable ſo much as to lift. With 
1 a ſtone of this 23 2 Diomedes knocks down ZEneas 1 in 2 Homer (c); 
p | 0 5% xegpddio ; als > xegr 5 | * 
| 7 75909, lara eee, 9 8 Ivo Y dee Pig, 
if | _ 7; Bgorol 15 „ 0 0 * bea. 0 1 olos 
N Toa Pans Alveico va7 11 
1 1 — a vaſt and monſtrous ſtone 
A The brave Tydides took and threw alone; 
1 A ſtone it was, ſo heavy, and ſo great, 
7 Nor two the ſtrongeſt men cou'd bear the weight, 
As now men are; but he with eaſe it hurl'd, | 
And broke Encas' 8 te 
| 5 | Ajax 


) Euſtatbius, Odyſſ. 75. (5) Iliad. .. v. 264. (c) Miad. b. v. 302 
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Ajax likewiſe ad Hector encountered one another with the ſame wea- 
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pons 3 and the latter (as the poet tells us) had his buckler broken with 
a ſtone ſcarce inferior in bigneſs to a millſtone (a): 


Elea 7 c berge Ger Ny TO 7 rg. 


A ſtone ſo big, you might a millſtone call, 
He threw, which made the ſhield in pieces fall. 


Nor did the gods eiiie diſdain to wake uſe of dens as appears 
from Homer's Minerva, who attacked the god of war with a ſtone of 


2 prodigious ſize, which had been in former 9 placed for a land- 
mark (9): 

H9 aVaxer rape, Al oy Aer eig. Tux 

Keller 25 dig, tech, 7 b = peiryeey T8, 

Toy þ p Ader TeoTeg6t Seca A sg eser. 

To Bu 9 Agena rr cu, A det de Yvite 


here ſtepping back, ; 

A ftone, that long had lain to part the 1 

She forces up with her commanding hand: 

A ſharp, black, heavy ſtone, which, when 'twas throws, 
Struck Mars's neck ; the helpleſs god falls down 

With biw“ ring limbs. 


Virgil has elegantly : lated ſome of theſe Ne in his twelfth ZEneid 2 
155 where he ſpeaks of Turnus 1 in this manner : 


Mee plura efatus, FS: circantivieh Airs: | 
Saxum antiguum, ingens, campo quod forte jacebat 
Limes agro pofitus, litem ut diſcerneret arvis : 

Vix illud lecti bis ſex cervice ſubirent, 

Nuala nunc hominum producit corpora tellus : 

Ile manu raptum trepida contorfit in hoſtem 

Altior infurgens, et eurſu concitus heros, = 


An old prodigious Rove, which to divide 
The lands there lay, leſt quarrels might enſue, 
And one ſhould claim what was another's due. 
Should ſix the luſtieſt men together try | 
To bear this ſtone, it would their ſtrength defy 5; 5 
So weak, fo frail the bodies that men wear, 
Such puny men as now on earth appear : 
He ſnatch'd it up, and running on him threw | | 
| This — ſtone. / 4 oe de 3, 


(a) Iliad. 4 v. 270. (5) Iliad, 9. v. 403, (c) v. 896. 


_ He ſpake no more; but ſtraight a flonk he rd, | CHD 5 1 
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On all which relations, ſeveral modern, eſpecially French critics, inſult 


with triumph, imagining them groſsly abſurd and ridiculous ; whilg 
forming what they call rules of probability, from the manners of their 
own times, there is ſcarce any paſſage in all the volumes of ancient 
poetry, which does not, on ſome ſcore or other, foully diſguſt their cu. 
rious and diſtinguiſhing palates, 
But, however, the heroic fights were carried on in this manner, az 
moſt of the ancient poets witneſs; yet in nearer ages, when they tell 
us mens ſtrength and courage were leſſened, but their policy and con. 
duct improved, we ſeldom find any mention of ſtones, except in ſieges, 
where the defenders frequently rolled down vaſt rocks upon their ene. 
mies heads. They were likewiſe caſt out of ſeveral engines, of which 
the moſt common in field engagements was 

Sin. a ſling; which, we are told by ſome, was invented by the 
natives of the Balearian iſlands, where 1t was managed with ſo great 
art and dexterity, that young children were hot allowed any food by 
their mothers, till they could fling it down from the beam, where it 
| was placed aloft (2); and when they arrived to be of age to ſerve in 
the wars, this was the principal of their offenſive arms; it being cul. 
tomary for all of them to be furniſhed with three flings, which either 
hung about their necks, according to Euſtathius (5); or were car- 
ried, one on their necks, one in their hands, a third about their loins (c). 
Hence the Balearian ſlings are famous in ancient Writers. I mall ob. 
ſerve only this one inſtance out of Ovid (4); 


Non ſecus exarfit, quam cum Balearica plumbum 
Finda jacit; volat illud, & incandeſcit eundo, 
Et quos non habutt, ſub nubibus invenit 1 


— . burnt within, | 
Juſt like the lead the Balearian ſling 


And heat attends it all along the ſky, 
The clouds the fire it wants, itſelf ſupply. 


| Hurls out; you hear the bullet whiſtling fly, 


E. D. 


It was likewiſe common in Greece, eſpecially among the Acarna- 
nians (e), who were well ſkilled in managing it, and are by ſome 
thought to have invented it: others give that honour to the Z£toli- 
ans (F). But none of the Grecians managed it with ſo great art and 
dexterity as the Achaians, who inhabited {/Egium, Dyma and Pa- 
tre: They were brought up to this exerciſe from their infan- 
cy (8), and are E ed lome to have gelbe the Balearians: 
| | Whence 


he — 


n 
_ 


(a) a PR e ia I. Cap. XVI. 1 3 Lib, nn. FEE VIII. 
Diodorus Siculus, Lib. V. Strabo, Lib III. (5) Commentario in Dionyſium- 
(c) Lycophron, ejuſque Scholiaſtes, v. 635. (a) Metamorph. Lib. II. v. 737 
(e) Follux, Lib, I. Cop. X. (J) Strabo.” (g) Livius, Lib. XXxXVIII. 
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Whence it became a cuſtom to call any thing directly levelled at the 


mark, Axatro GDs (a). This weapon was uſed for the moſt part by 
the common and light armed ſoldiers: Cyrus is ſaid to have thought it 
very unbecoming an officer (U); and Alexander, endeavouring to ren- 
der his enemies as contemptible to his own ſoldiers as he could, tells 


them. They were a confuſed and diforderly rabble, ſome of them 


« having no weapon, but a javelio; others were deſigned for no greater 
« ſervice, than to calt "ſtones out of a ſling; and very few were regu- 
« larly armed (e).“ The form of a ſling we may learn from Dionyſius, 
by whom the earth is ſaid to reſemble it, being not exactly ſpherical, 
but extended out in length, and broad in the middle; for flings re- 
ſembled a platted rope, ſomewhat broad in the middle, with an oval 
compaſs, and ſo by little decreaſing into two thongs, or reins, The 
geoprapher's words are thele (4): | | 


Ov pet * Zo Sieg i ναẽð, a Nate ple 
Elgvrięn GiSααν,?¶gbg neAow Henv9S;, 
pedo n, kounvia | . 


Its matter ſeems not to have been always the ſame; in Homer we find 
it compoſed of a ſheep's fleece; and therefore one of the heroes being 
wounded in the hand, Agenor binds it with his fliog (e): | 
Abr (ſe x) d dor dure tus 6idg &, 
EPw8ory, yy age oi gig xi rolf May. Gs 
A fling of wool he to his hand applied, 
One of his ſervants held it. 


Out of it were caſt arrows, ſtones; and plummets of lead; called Fry 


Av23i 34;, or proxvBNires obalext., ſome of Which weighed ho leſs than an 


Attic pound, i. e. an hundred drachms, It was dittinguiſhed into ſeve- 


ral ſorts; ſome were managed by one, others by tuo; ſome by three | 


cords. . . . 
The manner of flinging was by whirling it twice or thrice about 


| their head, and ſo caſting out the bullet; Thus Mezentius in Virgil (J). 


Ie ter addutta cireum caput egit habena. 
Thrice round his head the loaded fling he whitl'd. | 
But Vegetius cormends thoſe as the greateſt attiſts, that eaſt out the 
bullet with one turn about the head, How far this weapon carried its 
load is expreſſed in this verſe: . e 
Vol. Il. 5 


— — 


2 * * * 
5 , — 


(e) Suidas, (6) Xevoph. Cyrop. Lib VII. (e) Curtius, Lib IW. (4) Tt 
brxi v. S. (4) Hind. J. v. 35. CJ £neid IX. v 4777. 
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force upon the hero (e); 


Fundum varro vocat, quem poſſis mittere funda. 


Its force was ſo great, that neither head-piece, buckler, or any other 
armour, was a ſufficient defence againſt it; and fo vehement its mo. 
fion, that (as Seneca reports) the plummets were frequently melted, 
Laſtly, we find mention of fire-balls, or hand-granado's, called æu- 
g Not, &c. One ſort of them are called TLUTH Mt, or THUTAM Js, 


which were compoſed of wood, and ſome of them a foot, others 2 


cubit in length: their heads were armed with ſpikes of iron, beneath 
which were placed torches, hemp, pitch, or ſuch like combuſtible 
matter, which being ſet on fire, they were thrown with great force 
towards the enemy's firſt ranks, head foremoſt, whereby the iron ſpikes 
being faſtened to whatever came in their way, they burned down all 


before them (a): wherefore they ſeem to have been of the greateſt 
_ uſe in leaguers, to demoliſh the enemy's works; though my author 


mentioneth no ſuch thing. | | 
Concerning military apparel nothing certain or conſtant can be re- 


lated; only it may be obſerved, that Lycurgus ordered the Lacedemo- 


nians to clothe their ſoldiers with ſcarlet : the reafon of which inſti. 
tution ſeems either to have been, becauſe that colour is both ſooneſt im- 


bibed by cloth, and moſt laſting and durable (5); or on the account of 


its brightneſs and ſplendour ; which that lawgiver thought conducive 
to raiſe mens ſpirits, and moſt ſuitable to minds animated with true 


valour (c); or, laſtly, becauſe it was moſt proper to conceal the ſtain 


of blood, a ſight of which might either diſpirit the raw and unexpe. 


rienced ſoldiers of their own party, or inſpire their enemies with freſh 


life and vigour (4): Which Euſtathius obſerves to have been well and 


| wiſely conſidered, when he comments on that paſſage of Homer, where 


the cowardly Trojans, upon ſeeing Ulyſſes's blood flow from his wound, 
receive new courage, and animating one another, ruſh with mighty 


Teds 9% fee vrcct, ire {Foy ai” Obuches, 
KazAogeever b operncy, £3 ,cùð re £108) 
be Trojans ſaw Ulyſſes? blood xo: 
Guſh from his wounds; then with new life inſpir'd 
Each ſtirr'd the other up, and with joint force 
Ruſh'd on the hero. _ e 


7 


It is farther remarkable of the Lacedemonians, that they never engag- 


ed their enemies, but with crowns and garlands upon their heads (/) 
though at other times they were unaccuſtomed to ſuch ornaments : here- 


— 


FI £4 3 — 8 p 4 1 


(e) Suidas (5) Xenoph. de Rep. Laced. (.) Plutarch. Inſtitut. Laconie 
(4) Plut. loc, eit. AÆlianus Lib. VI. Cap. VI. Valerius Maximus, Lib. II. Cap. Vb 
{e) had. X's ver. 49. () Xenophon, item Plut, Lycurgo. TRE 0 
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bs aſcertaining themſelves of ſucceſs, and, as it were, anticipating their 
victory, crowns being the ordinary rewards preſented to conquerors in 


all the parts of Greece, So wonderful, indeed, were the old Lacede- 


: monian courage and fortune, that they encountered their enemies fear- . 
ieſs and unconcerned, joining battle with aſſurance of victory; which 
Was a thing ſo common to them, that for their greateſt ſucceſſes, they 


ſeldom ſacrificed to the gods any more than a cock : Nor were they 


much elevated when the happy news arrived, nor made preſents of any 


value to the meſſengers thereof, as was uſual in other cities : For after 


the famous battle of Mantinea, we find the perſon that carried the ex- 


preſs of victory, rewarded only with a piece of powdered beef (a). 
The ſoldiers uſually carried their own proviſions, which conſiſted, for 


the moſt part, of ſalt-meat, cheeſe, olives, onions, &c. To which end 


every one had a veſſel of wickers (5), with a long, narrow neck, called 


haue, Whence men with long necks are by the Comedian termed in 


deriſion yvaieuxms (). 


C HAP. V. 
Of the Officers in the Atheman and Lacedemoman Armies. 


THE Grecian cities being governed by different laws, the nature and 


titles of offices, whether in military or civil affairs, muſt of conſe- 


quence be diſtinguiſhed. Wherefore, it being an endleſs undertaking 
to recount the various commands throughout the whole Grecian nation, 
I ſhall only preſent you in this place with a fhort view of the chief offi- 
ces in the Athenian and Lacedemonian armies. Eel a 


In the primitive times, when moſt ſtates were governed by kings, 
the ſupreme command belonged to them of courſe ; and it was one 
principal part of their duty towards their ſubjeQs, to lead them forth 
in perſon againft their enemies, and in fingle combat to encounter the 
braveſt of them at the head of their armies. And it may be obſerved, 
| that when any prince, through cowardice, or other weakneſs, was judged 


unable to prote& his people, it was cuſtomary for them, withdrawing 
their allegiance, to ſubſtitute a perſon better qualified in his place: 


| A memorable inſtance whereof we have in Thymetes an Athenian - 
king, who, declining a challenge ſent by Xanthus king of Bœotia, was 


depoſed without farther ado, and ſucceeded by a foreigner, one Melan- 


thius a Meſſenian, who undertook to revenge the quarrel of Athens on 
the Bceotians (4). 5 1 N . 


* 


(a) Plutarchus Ageſilae. | 
0%) Vide Archzolog. neſtr. Lib. II. Cap. XX. in Arar#ge, 


-# 


ax . | 5, 


5 (6) Ariſtophan. Schol. Acharnenſ. ; (00 Pace. 
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Vet, on ſome occaſions, it was not impraQticable for the king to no. 
minate a perſon of eminent worth and valour to be his Tlonearex;05, or 
general, who either commanded under the king, or, when the emer. 
gency of other affairs required his abſence, ſupplied his place: Which 
honourable poſt was conferred by king Erechtheus upon Ion, the ſon 
of Xuthus, in the Eleufinian war (a). 

But the government being at length devolved upon the people, af. 
fairs were managed after a new method ; for all the tribes being ioveſt. 
ed with an equal ſhare, of power, it was appointed that each of them 
ſhould nominate a commander out of their own body. That this was 
done in the time of Cimon, appears from Plutarch (56). But whether 
each of the tribes perpetually made choice of one of their own body, 
or ſometimes named men of other tribes, is not very certain. - No per. 
ſon was appointed to this command, unleſs he had children and land 
within the territory of Athens (c). "Thoſe were accounted pledges to 
the commonwealth, And ſometimes the children were puniſhed for 
the treaſon of their fathers. Which though ſecmingly cruel and unjuſt, 
was yet an{uguum © omnium Civitatum, an ancient cuſtom, and received 
in all cities, as Cicero hath obſerved (4). He gives us in. the ſame 
place an inſtance in Themiſtocles's children, who ſuffered for the crimes 
of their father. Hence Sinon in Virgil, pretending to have quitted 
the Grecian for the F intereſt, ſpeaks thus of his children (e): 


Sicili 
ten, 
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vos ulli fors peenas ob noftra repoſeent 


Efugia, el W hanc m1 eee morte eee 


To return to our abies. The nomination of the generals Was 
mad; in an aſſembly of the people, which, on this occaſion, was conven- 
ed in the Puyx, and frequently lighted upon the ſame perſons, if 

they behaved themſelves with courage and prudence, and executed their 
office for the ſafety and honour of their country; inſomuch that it is 
4 reported of Phocion, that he was a commander five-and-forty times, 
18 though he never ſued, or canvaſed for that honour, but was always pro- 
1 moted by the free and voluntary choice of the people (F). Before 
their admiſſion to office, they took an oath of fidelity to the com- 
monwealtb, wherein one thing is more peculiarly remarkable, viz. 
that they obliged themſelves to invade the Megarians twice every year: 

Which clauſe was firſt inſerted in the oath by a deeree preferred by 
Charinus, on account of Anthemoritus an Athenian herald, whom 

the Megarians had barbarouſly murdered about the beginning of the 

Peloponneſian war (S). This done, the command of all the forces, 

and warlike preparations was intruſted in their hands, to be employed 

and managed as they Judged convenient; yet was not their power ab- 

folute and unlimited, it being 5 ordered, that ve the expira- 

| | tion 


3322 


— 


» 


7400 Pauſan. Atticis. (8) 8 () Conf. Petitus e in 1 Atricas, 
Din archu- ir Demoſthenem. (d) Epiſt. XVI. ad Brutum. Conf. Cœlius Rhodigi- 


nu, Lib XIV. Cap. XII. (e) Auel. * II. v. 129. 14 ) Plutarch. Phocione. 
(e) Plutarch, Pericle. 
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on of their command, they ſhould be liable to render an account of 
their adminiſtration : Only, on ſome extraordinary occaſions, it ſeemed 


it to exempt them from this reſtraint, and fend them with full and un- 
controulable authority, and then they were ſtiled Agrozgdroge; (a): 
Which title was conferred on Ariſtides, when he was general, at the 
nous battle of Platza; upon-Nicias, Alcibiades and Lamachus in the 
S Sicilian expedition, and ſeveral others (5). Theſe commanders were 
Iten, according to the number of the Athenian tribes, and all called 
W =7e27110, being inveſted with equal power, and about the firſt times of 
their creation frequently diſpatched all together in expeditions of con- 


cern and moment, where every one enjoyed the ſupreme command by 


W days, But leſt, in controverted matters, an equality of voices ſhould 
retard their proceedings, we find an eleventh perſon joined in commiſ- 
ſion with them, and called Neaezreyo;, whole vote; added to either 
of the conteſting parties, waighed down the balance, as may appear 
from Herodotus's account of the Athenian affairs in the Median war. 
To the ſame perſon the command of the left wing of the army belonged 
W of right (c). 8 N | EE bs | Y 5 EN 
| But afterwards, it was looked en as unneceſſary, and perhaps not 
very expedient, for ſo many generals to be ſent with equal power to ma- 
nage military affairs: Wherefore, though the ancient number was e- 
lected every year, they were not all obliged to attend the wars; but 
one, two, or more, as occaſion required, were diſpatched to that ſervice : 
The Polemarchus was drverted to civil buſineſs, and became judge of a 
court, where he had cognizance of law-fuits between the natives, or 
freemen of Athens, and foreigners: The reſt of the generals had every 
man his proper employment ; yet none were wholly free from military 
concerns, but determined all controverſies that happened amongſt men 
of that profeſſion, and ordered all the affairs of war that lay in the 
| city (4). Hence they came to be diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts; on2 they 
termed. 755; bl Tis Nionxie g, becauſe they adminiſtered the city buſineſs; 
the other, 286 ki 7a» oxAwr, from their concern about arms. The latter 
of theſe liſted and diſbanded ſoldiers, as there was occation (e), and, in 
hort, had the whole management of war devolved upon them, during 
their continuance in that poſt, which ſegms not to have been long, ic 
being cuſtomary for the generals who remained in the city, to take their 
turns of ſerving in the war (F), 7 5 8 
Tasiægxel were likewiſe ten (every tribe having the privilege of elect- 
ing one), and commanded next under the Tgr i They had the care 
of marſhalling the army, gave orders for their marches, and what pro- 
viſions every ſoldier ſhould furniſh himfelf with, which were conveyed 
to the army by public criers. They had alſo power to caſhier any of 
the common ſoldiers, if convicted of mildemeanours. Their juriſdiction 
was only over the foot (g). 8 | | e 


8 


5 1 1 νο 


(a) Suidas. (6) Plutarchus, Ariſtide, &c. (c) Herodotus Erato, (4) De- 
moſthenes Philipp. (e) Idem Orat. de Epitrierch. Plutarchus Phocione. () Ul- 
PlaDus in Midianam. (g) Lyſias Orat. pro Mantitheo, & de neglecta wilitia 
Ariſtophanis Scholiaſt, Avibu. . N 
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Lrragxe! were only two in number (a), and had the chief command 


of the cavalry next under the Zrexrnyo' (5b). 

Pv)z2x0 were ten; one being nominated for every tribe. They 
were ſubordinate officers to the I7T«gxe, and inveſted with authority 
to diſcharge horſemen, and to fill up the vacancies, ' as occaſion re. 
quired (c). 

Thus much of the general ee The inferiors ofually dk 
their titles from the ſquadron, or number of men under their com- 
mand: as Nοανντα, N, EXATOITAP X01, Der dd wg yon, ref xo, &c. 


Proceed ve, in the next place, to the commanders of the Spartan 


army. 

The ſupreme command was lodged in one perſon ; for the Liacedy- 
monians, however fond of erificeracy in civil «fairs, found, by expe. 
rience, that in war, a monarchical government was on ſeveral accounts 
preterable to all others (4): For it happening, that once, upon a dif. 


Fference in opinion between their two kings, Demaratus and Cleomenes, 


the former withdrew his part of the army, and left his colleague ex. 
poſed to the enemy, a law. was hereupon enacted, that, for the future, 


they ſhould never command the army together, as had been uſual before 
that misfortune (e). Vet upon extraordinary occaſions, when the ſafe. 


ty and honour of the ſtate was 1n diſpute, they had ſo much prudence, 
as rather, By tranſgrefling the letter of the law to ſecere their country, 
than, by inſiſting on niceties, to bring it into danger: For we find that, 
when Agis was engaged in a dangerous war with the Argians and 
Mantineans, Pliſtonax, his fellow king, having raiſed an army out of 
fuch citizens, as by their age were at other times excuſed from military 
ſervice, went in perſon to his aſſiſtance (J). 

The generals title (as ſome ſay) was By ( 2), which others will 


have commnon to all other military officers, He was ordinarily one of 
the kings of Sparta; it being appointed by one of Lycurgus's laws, 
that this honour ſhould belong to the kings: But in caſes of neceſſity, 
as in their king's minority, a protector, or viceroy, called gd, was 


ſubſtituted for the management of military, as well as civil affairs (4). 


It was under this character that Lycurgus reformed and new-modelled 
| the Lacedemonian polity, and commanded their armies, during the in- 
fancy of king Charilaus (1). Pauſanias alſo was tutor to Pliſtarchus, 


when he led the Lacedemonians, and the reſt of the Arsen n 
Mardonius, Xerxes's heutenant, at Platæa ((). 
This only concerned their land armies; for. the laws ads no pro- 


viſion for their fleets, their lawgiver having poſitively forbidden 


them to meddle with marine affairs. Wherefore, when they became 


maſters of a navy, they confined not their elections of admirals to 
5 the royal houſe, but rather whole to commit that grout trult to their 


moſt 


— 


(a) Sigonius de 3 Athen. | (5) Demebthanes Midiana. ( Lyſias i in locis 
citatis. (d) Iſocrates ad Nicoclem. (e) Herodotus, Lib. V. Cap. LXXV. 


(f) Thucydides, L b. v. (g) Heſychius. (5) Xenophon de Repub. Lacedem. 
(7) Plutarchus L,ycurgo. (4) Herogous, e Plutarchus, Cornelius Nepos, 


| Funn, 
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moſt able and experienced ſeamen; as may appear from the inſtances 


of Lyſander, and ſeveral others, who commanded the Spartan fleets, 
though never inveſted with royal power. Nor was it ordinarily per- 


A F — _ 7 
mitted their kings, when intruſted with land armies, to undertake the 


office of admiral. The only perſon Honoured with thoſe two commands 
at the ſame time, was the great Ageſilaus (a). mo 

The king, however limited and reſtrained when at home, was ſu- 
preme and abſolute in the army, it being provided, by a particular pre- 
cept of the law, that all others ſhould be ſubordinate to him, and ready 
to obey his commands (5). Notwithſtanding this, he was not always 
left wholly to himſelf, and the proſecution of his own meaſures, it be- 


ing cuſtomary for ſome of the magiſtrates, called Ephori, to accompany 


him, and affiſt him with their advice (e). To theſe, on ſome occafions, 


others were joined. When Agis had unadviſedly entered into a league 


with the Argians, at a time when it lay in his power to have forced 
them to accept of terms far more honourable to his country, the Spar- 
tans highly reſented his imprudence, and enacted a decree, that he 
thould never again command an army, without ten counſellors to go a- 
long with him. Whether the ſucceeding kings were hereby obliged, 


does not fully appear; but it ſeems probable they were not ſent to the 
wars without a council, conſiſting, if not of the ſame, however of a 
| conſiderable number of the wiſeſt men in Sparta. Ageſipolis was at- 


tended with no leſs than thirty (4); and, though the tenderneſs of his 


age might occaſion that extraordinary proviſion, yet, in wars of great 


concern or danger, and ſuch as were carried on in remote countries, 
kings of the greateſt experience and moſt eminent for conduct, were 
not truſted without a greater number of counſellors; for we are told, 
that Ageſilaus himſelf, when he made his expedition into Aſia, was 


obliged, by a decree of the people, to take thirty along with him (e). 


Beſides theſe, the general was guarded by three hundred valiant 
Spartans, called I7ziz, or horſemen, who fought about his perſon (J), 
and were much of the ſame nature with Romulus's life-guards, called 
Celeres, or light-horſe, as Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus reports. Before 


him fought alt thoſe that had obtained prizes in the ſacred games, 


which was looked upon as one of the moſt honourable poſts in the army, 
and eſteemed equivalent to all the glorious rewards conferred on thoſe 
victors in other cities () | | 


The chief of the ſubordinate officers was called TloXiuce os. The 
titles of the reſt will eaſily be underſtood from the names of the par- 
ties under their command, being all derived from them: Such as, A. 


%arywyor, Ileruaos nets, EvateoT&g xai, Cc. | 
CHAP. 
| 


— 
_ 


ern g n n 


7 


(a) Plutarchus AgeGlan. (5) Herodotus, Lib. I. Thucydides. Lid. V. 


(e) Xenophon Exxmmxer, Lib. II. (d) Xenophon Exam, Lib. V. (e) Plutarchus 
Ageſilas, & Xenophon. () Thucydides, Lib. v. () Plutarchas Lycurge. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the ſeveral Diviſions and Nn of the Grecian Any, with other 
Mitary Terms. 


HE whole army, as compounded of derbe and foot, was called 
eri. The front prwxeov, or redxos Curyes ; the right hand man of 
which, as in other places, was Tgerorarn; 3 the wings, xigara, of which 
fome make. Pan, Bacchus's general in his Indian expedition, to have 
been the firſt inventor ; the toldiers herein, and their leader, æagagarat; 
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1 thoſe in the middle waks, big; the rear. in year0, Or d f (a); m. 
5 which ſeem to have been common names for any others that obtained ac 
5 the like places in ſmaller bodies. | 
. leurs was a party of five ſoldiers its leader, Nlyurddas Keg. thi 
i Awag of ten; its leder, Aeucl ag Nos. And ſo of the reſt. | ra 
bh Ad xo C conſiſted of eight, as others of twelve, or as ſome, of ſixteen, 
18 which was a complete 0,05, though ſome make that to contain no leſs no 
{oy than twenty-five. It is ſometimes termed gixes, or dauavia, and its lead. 
1 er Aexτν. 0 
18 Doo ite or HfuAogiz, was an half X9%0s 5 its Oar e or Hye ＋ 
IR 3 was a e 88 of ſeveral xd: Sometimes it is term- mY 
ed ov5 4045, which conſiſted of four halt, or two complete N, confiſting 5 
of thirty-two men. 
Derrruorragxie, however the name dts only fifty, was uſually a de 
double cv5aos, conſiſting of four Axio, or ſixty- four men: Whence its X. 
leader was not only termed lle rneorragxos, but T cręaexx, and for T7 | 
raęxiu, we ſometimes find reręæ Via. þ tl 
| ExaToTagX;es, ſometimes called 74, conſiſted of two of the former, T 
containing an hundred and twenty-eight men. Its commander was anci- 
ently called Tægagxes, but afterwards the name of Exzrorragye; generally 8 
prevailed. To every Exarerrægxie were aſſigned five neceſlary attend- tl 
ants, called Exrauxes, as not being reckoned in the ranks with the ſol - In 
diers. Theſe were, 
1. Erealoxygvt, the crier, who ceurared by voice the work of com- q 
mand. He was uſually a man of ſtrong lungs: The moſt remarkable a 
of any in ſtory was Homer's 3 who, he tells us, was able to c 
thout as loud as any "IF (). 3 : 
Ed 7 
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uno there clamours with imperious ſway, 5 
Like bawling Stentor, when his lungs gave way, 
Whoſe voice would open. in a a mighty ſhout, 

As loud as fifty mens. 


2. SnjteroPogos, the enfien, remitted by figns the oicerh lads to 
the ſoldiers ; and was of uſe in conveying things not to be pronounced 


openly, or, diſcovered, and when the noiſe of war drowned the crier's 


voice. 


. EanrryuTis, or truieter, was neceſſary, as well to Lgaify to the 
fitien the will of their commanders, when duſt rendered the two for- 


mer uſeleſs, as to animate and encourage them, and on ſeveral other 
Accounts. 

4. Ymrngerns, was à ſervant, that waited on the foldiers; to ſupply 
them with neceſſaries. Theſe four were placed next to the foremoſt 
rank, 


. Ovexyds, the lieutenant, brought up the ; rear, 1 took care that 


noue of the ſoldiers were left behind, or deſerted. 
EuvTayte, rage rats, Wixeyia, and. according to ſome, Pert was com- 


pounded of two TxZas, being made up of two hundred aud FIR men. 


The commander, Euvrary peta x16. 


Nlirr4xorizgx/e, or S,]; contained two corrayuate, i. e. five hundred 


and twelve men. Tue commander s name was Nlrraxoridg yh, or Zi- 
vayds. 


Tales, X1Atogog, Or EvogipeaTag ns. 
Myegxiz, by ſome called Ties, by others zige y. ad two of 


the former, i. e. two thouſand and forty-eight. 1 he eee, Megag ns, 


Ting x15. Or Enibevayss. 


Ounayyaggia ſometimes called ticges, . niparos, rites; and by the 


ancients, 5garryia, was compounded of two ran. and contained four 
thouſand, tour ſcore and fixteen 3 or, four thouſand and thirty-ſix, accord- 
ing to others. The officer, ®anayſagxts, and Zrgaruydz. 

Aaneyſin xigag, imiraypns. and (as fome think), piges, Was almoſt 2 
duplicate of the former; for it conſiſted of eight thouſand one hundred 
and thirty-two, The commander's title was Keęaę n. 

Tergapahayſagxia contained about two 3:PaMu[yizi, or ſixteen thous 


ſand tree hundred foürſcore and four. The Sanger, Tergęa pahaſ- f 


Vagus. 
$z444 is ſometimes taken for a party of twenty-eight men, ſome- 
times ot eight thouſand ; but a complete oak is (ſaid to be the ſame 


with. 1 Several other numbers are  Sgnified by this 


Pd. _—-: name 


Hug, obs eee, and (as ſome think) oma was the * 
doubled, and confiſted of a thouſand and twenty- -four. The commander, 
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name, it being frequently taken for the whole body of foot, and as Is 
in general for any company of ſoldiers. Indeed the Greciam battles 
were uſually ranged into an order peculiarly termed phalanx; which 
was of ſuch firength, that it was able to. bear any ſhock, with what. 


violence ſoever charged upon them. The Macedonians were the moſt 


famous for this way of embattling ; their phalanx is deſcribed by 
Polybius to be a ſquare battail of pike-men, conſiſting of fixteen in 
flank, and five hundred in front; the ſoldiers ſtanding fo cloſe together, 
that the pikes of the fifth rank were extended three 'feet beyond the 
front of the battail : The reſt, whoſe pikes were not ſerviceable, b 
reaſon of their diſtance from the front, couched them upon-the ſhoulders 
of thoſe that ſtood before them ; and ſo, locking them together in file, 
preſſed forward to ſupport and "ouſh on the former ranks, whereby the 
aflault was rendered more violent and irreſiſtible. The commander was 
called Oaaauſycgyn5e 

Mues Paeſyes, was the length or firſt rink of the phalanx, 0 
ing from the fartheſl extremity of one wing to that of another, It is the 


ſame with PET TON, TeoTwTro, Sc, rrergal rag is, TRaTX0X ie, grog ræi, greg, 


Cys, &c. The ranks behind were called, aepordipg. to their order, 
deb reges, Teiog oi, &c. 

Bal Dog, Or ?- OD , . called us,” was the depth, 
conlifting 1 in the number of ranks from front to rear. 

Zvyol OA, were the ranks taken according to the length of the: 
phalanx, | | 

Drixo, or Ade, were che files mesſares according to the depth. 

A. xorefeic Od A ſ ys, the diſtribution of the phalanx into two equal 


_ portions, which were termed hug, riger, &c. or wings: : The left of 
theſe was x? gs zva, and sg; the right, xiges Way, apa, davor 6 aug 


rig on, egi 4e, &c. 
"A gagoc, en, c beer, the body, or middle part between the 


| wings. 5 


Aerruchabs Phe yos, che leſſening the depth of the phalanx, by cutting 
off ſome of its files, _ 


Oe9a, ETEROMUXNG . or rag alu, acies ella, or the bg. wherein 


the depth exceeded the length. 


huis @xnayt differed 25 the ids, being brag in front, * 


narrow in flank; whereas the other was narrow in front, and broad in 


flank (a). 

TY cab. or obliqua acies, en one wing was advanced near 
the enemy's, to begin the battle, the «her holding off at a convenient 
diſtance. ; 

Ates, oe Panayt, When thy flies were placed back to bak: that 
they might every way face their enemies: Which form of battalia was 
uſed when they were in danger of being ſurrounded. | 

Ayrioopees Play differed herein from the former, that it was — ad 


| length-ways, and engaged at both flanks 3 z | whereas the former engaged 
at front and rear, 
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Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 59 
AuPlrogens 3.0aeſyix, when the leaders were placed in both fronts, 
but the Ovgaryo!, who followed the rear, tranſptanted into the Nr, 
o that their enemies were confronted on all ſides. | 

Arriroue; die bæſqia was contrary to the former, having the bie 
and their rear on the two hides, and the reſt of the commanders, who 
were placed at other times in the front, in the midſt, facing one an- 
other; in which form, the front opening in two parts, ſo cloſed again, 
that the wings ſucceeded in its place, and the laſt ranks were tranſplant- 
ed into the former place of the wings. 

Ouoioropees HiPuraſyir was, when both the ble had their of- 
fcers on the ſame fide, one marching behind the other in the ſame 
form. 

Erioo5ope0; dpd, when the commanders of one phalanx were 
placed on the right flank, in the other on the left. 

NewAgypeevn oh, e its form Was changed, as the way required, 
through which it marched. 

EmwxapeThs pd reprefented an half moon, the wings turned back- 
wards, and the main body advanced toward the enemy, or, on the con- 
trar \ 

The ſame was called every and -xoiAn, being convex and hollow. 
Eorrægietvn Parayt, when the parts of the battalia ſtood at an unequal 
diſtance from the enemy, ſome jutting out before others. 

TrigPaAeyy6ots, when both wings were extended * the adverſe 
army's front; when only one, vrignzewoi. 

Poco. day, called likewiſe mei,, a battalia with four equal, 
but not rectangular, ſides, repreſenting the figure of a diamond. This 
figure was uled by the Theffalians, being firſt contrived by their coun- 


in Sicily alſo, and Perfia, ſeem to have been deviſed after this, or ſome 
other ſquare (a). 
Efe, ro/irum, Or Cuneus, was a bes Hrided: in the middle, 


the enemies body. 

 Ket\iucGoaur, or forfex, was the CuUneus wnnatrecked; Sa wanting the 
baſis: It repreſented a pair of ſheers, or the letter V; 3 and leems to 
have been deſigned to receive the cuneus. 


enemy, and exceeded the depth. 


torm i 1s mentioned by Homer ( 95 3 


— —— —ͤ —— 
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Wheeling themſelves i into a towers 1 
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1 


— 


L 


e) Elianus Tacticis, qui ubique in hoc capite cenſulendus. (5) Iliad, 4, v. 43. 


tryman Jaſon. Indeed moſt of the common forms of battalia in Greece, 


having, three ſides, and repreſenting the figure of a wedge, or the let- 
ter A. The deſign of this form was to pierce, and enter forcibly into 


audi, IIA, /aterculus, an army drawn up in che figure * a brick $ 
or tile, with four unequal ſides; its length was extended towards the 


Ilvgyes, turris, was the brick inverted, being an oblong rare, after 
the faſhion of a tower, with the ſmall end towards the enemy. Thie 
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Mari had an : oblong fie, but approaching nearer to a circle than 
quadrangle. 
Ttendwv, was an army extended at length with a very few men in 3 
rank, when the ways they marched through could not be paſſed in 
broader ranks : The name is taken from a worm that inſinuates itſelf 
into little holes in wood. On the ſame account, we find mention of 
M E. Poets, ſo ranged, as it were, to pierce through the paſſages. 
| Iluxywris Pdeyſes was the ranging ſoldiers cloſe together, fo that, 
whereas in other Þattalias every man was allowed four cubits {pace on 
each fide, in this he took up only two. 

Zora rind. was cloſer than the former, one cubiths room being allow. 
ed to every ſoldier: It is ſo called from bucklers, which were all join. 
ed cloſe to one another. 

Several other forms of battalia may occur in 5 1 as thoſe drann 
in all the ſorts of ſpherical figures. One of theſe was called Du, fir 
invented by Ilion of Theſſaly, repreſenting the figure of an egg, into 
which the Theſſalians commonly ranged their horſe (a). It is com. 
monly taken for any party of horſe of what number ſoever, but ſome. 
times in a more limited ſenſe for a troop of ſixty-four. 

Fig contained two aus, i. e. one hundred and twenty-eight, 

Tegerruuexia was a duplicate of the former, confifting of two hun. 
dred and fifty-fix : 
ed Tegerivyg, or irxeywnsa), who annoyed their enemies with mil. 
five weapons, being unable to ſuſtain a cloſe fight by reaſon of their 
light armour. There was like wife another ſort of Tarentine horſe. 
men, who, having diſcharged their miſſive weapons, engaged their 
enemies in cloſe fight. Their name was derived from ]arentum in 
Italy, which uſed to furniſh out hoxſemen of theſe ſorts : But whether 
the name of this troop was taken from the ſort. of horſemen, or the 


numbers being the lame with that uſed by the Tarentines, ! is not cer- 
tain. 


Irææg xi contained two of the former, i. e. five hundred ond wenn 


EpirragNii was a double lx aaęxis, being made up of one thouſand 
and twenty. four. 


. was the er doubled, contaiping two thouſand and forty- | 


Exlrafea was equal to two rid, being compoſed of four thouſand and | 


ninety- ſix. | 
The Lacedemonian Reine of their army had peculiar names. 


The whole army was divided into Mega, or regiments. 
numbers of ſoldiers were ranged in each is uncertain. 


them five hundred, ' others ſeven, and ſome nine ()z but at the 
firſt reformation of the commonwealth, they leem 1 not. to have w 
TE, | | ceede 


| (a) Mlianus loc. citat, 5 
) Plutarchus Pelopida. 


For they commonly uſed a ſort of horſemen, call. | 
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{paces between the heavy-apmed 11 


ceded four hundred, who were all footmen The commander was 
called ToMpuag xs (a); to whom was. added a ſubordinate officer, cal- 
led Lapac 0g (6): The former was colonel, the latter his lieutenant. 
Alxes was the fourth part of a Mogz; and though ſome affirm there 
were five Alx in every gigs (c). yet the former account ſeems more 
agreeable to the ancient flate of the Spartan army; for we are aſſured 
by Xenophon, that in every Mega there were four Arx. 


Hirruxos ds was the fourth part, or, as others ſay, the half of a A, 
and contained fifty men, as appears from the name. The commander 
hereof was ſtyled Norworrtg, TherryzorraThg, or Herrmeegüg: Of theſe there 


were eight 1 in every Maga, as the forementioned author reports. 


Ep rei was the fourth part, or, as others, the half of urn, 


contained twenty-five men, and ſo called, becauſe all the ſoldiers there- 
in were ba- BraroParyio ), or bound by a ſolemu oath upon a ſa- 
crifice, to be faithful and loyal to their country. The commander 
was termed Ea peoTHE MG, Or daa rug Nos. Of. theſe. Xenophon af. 
firms there were ſixteen in every 4024 , which, together with his ac- 
count of the Aozor and Hes r, makes it evident, that the primitive 
Magi confiſted only of four hundred: The diſagreement of authors 
herein ſeems to have been occaſioned by the increaſe of the Lacede- 
monian army; for, in ſucceeding ages, the Spartans, baving augment- 
ed their forces, ſtill retained their ancient names, {o that the eighth 
part of a peogz, though perhaps containing ſeveral fifties, was ſtill term- 
ed Tiy7-xorvs, The Roman battalions, in like manner, however in- 
creaſed by new additions, were ſtill called /eg:ones 5 which, though at 
firſt they contained no more than three thouland, were afterwards Vas 
ried as neceſſity required, and conſiſted of four, five, and fix thouſand. 
The ſame may be obſerved of their cohortes, ma nipuli, ordines, &a. 

There are ſeveral other military terms, an eee of ſome of 
which may be expected in this place. : 

Neorats is the placing of any company of ſoldiers before the dent 
of the army, as ægeræhis Vd, when the light-armed men are drawn 
before the reſt of the ag . to begin the fight at a N e with mil. 
five weapons. ; 


Emirate is Sennen e to the former, ad ſignifies the ranging of foldiers 1 


in the rear. 


_ Nleogatis, when to one, or both flanks of the battle, part of the rent” | 
is added, the front of thoſe that are added being placed in the lame { 
line with the front of the battle. a 
Idris, when the wings are doubled. %y beſtow; ing the light- 8 5 
men under them in an embowed form: o that the whole figure re- 
lembles a three-fold door. 


Eilatis, æugirragis, or aquetrralis, 80 placing toghther of different 
forts of ſoldiers, as when, hght-armed men are ordered to fill up void 


my 7 ** 


me — : * _ * 
* 4 1 p 


(a) Xenoph. de Rep. Laced, (8) idem. EAAxv. Lib. VE. (7) Heſych. 
(2) Idem. me T 
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Ilzgicony is diſtinguiſhed from the former, as denoting the comple, 
tion 7 vacant ſpaces in the files by ſoldiers of the fame fort, 

Erwywyh is a continued ſeries of battalions in marches, drawn u 
after the ſame form behind one another, ſo that the front of the latter 
is extended to the rear of the former; whence this term is ſometimes 
taken for the rhetorical figure inductio, where certain conſequences are 
interred, in a plain and evident method, from the conceſſion of lome 
antecedents (a). 

Tlageywyn differs herein from # rraywyy, that the phalanx proceedeth in 
a wing, not by file, but by rank, the leaders marching, not direQtly i in 
the front, but on one ſide; when towards the left, it was called adi 
Tageyoyy; when toward the right, g55:e Tagaywyh. 

Ereywyy and Txgaywyh are diſtinguiſhed into four ſorts ; for when 
they expected the enemy, and marched on prepared for him only on 
one fide, they were called treywys, or rage oy le οοεο e When on 
two des, dir hovgeg; when on three, TEIFROvees 3 3 when every ſide was 
ready for an aſſault, TETRA MROUR0G» | 

The motions of the loldiers at their officers command were termed 
x AG . 

Kio i TM to the right; becauſe 198 . their: ſpears with 
their right hands. 

Era ,jE,⁵ the retrogade motion. 
| Kao ir demi da, to the left; for their bucklers were held in their 
left hands. 

Meragen) is a double turn to the ſame hand, whereby their backs 
were turned on what before lay to their faces. There were two ſorts 
of tr: 

1. Nera on” ver, whereby they turned "Doh, front to rear, which 
1s termed gd, ſo that their backs were toward their enemies; whence 
It is called ptravoAy aro cu rahnsluian. It was 0 effected by Wen 
to the right. 

1 2. Meran dr sg, or in} — from rear to front, whereby 
1 they turned their faces to their enemies, by moving twice to the left. 

Enisgopn, when the whole battalion, cloſe Joined man to man, made 

one turn either to the right or let. 


AvzrgoP1 is oppoſed to ED being the return of ſuch a battalion 
to its former ſtation. _ 
N lege ee ,ꝭL, a double tri5goPy, whereby their backs were tans to 
the place of their faces, the front being transferred to the plucs of the 
Tear. | | 
Exmigurnanpd;, a treble  imirgoPh, or three wheelings. 
Eis 5699 , Or er 46900 een, to turn about to the places 
they were in at firſt. 
EES, EZzAiowes, or Ekiao, counter- march, e every : 
ſoldier, one marching after another, changed the front for the rear, 
or one Hank for another; whence there. are two forts of coun- 


ter- 


— 1 Yy N i 


(s) Ariſtot. Topic. Lib. 1, Quintil. Lib. v. Cap. X. Cicere. 
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marches, au Axe, and ard goyd, one by files, the other by makes ; 
both are farther divided into three ſorts. - 

1. Etia[.uds Maxidor v xu, invented by the Macedonians, was 
thus: Firſt, the leaders of the files turned to the right or left about, 
then the next rank paſſed through by them on the ſame hand, and being: 
come into the diſtant ſpaces, placed themſelves behind the leaders of 
their files, then turned about their faces the ſame way: In like manner 
the third rank after them, with the fourth, and all the reſt, till the 
bringers up were laſt, and had turned about their faces, and again 
taken the rear of the battle. Hereby the army was removed into the 
ground before the front, and the faces of the ſoldiers turned back ward. 
This appeared like a retreat, and was for that reaſon laid aſide by Philip 
of Macedon, who uſed the following motion in its ſtead, 

2. ENνν,—½E Adxwy ware noxes, invented by the Lacedemonians, was 
contrary to the former; that took up the ground before the phalanx, 
5 the ground bebind it, and the ſoldiers faces turned the contrary - 

: In that the motion was from rear to front, in this from front to 
tear. ZElian' (a) deſcribes it two ways: One was, when the bringers 
up firſt turned about their faces, the next rank likewiſe turning their 
faces, began the counter - march, every man placing himſelf directly be- 
fore his bringer up; the third did the like, and ſo the reſt, till the 
rank and file leaders were firſt, The other method was, when the 
leaders of files began the counter- march, every one in their files fol- 
lowing them orderly; hereby they wete brought nearer to their 
enemies, and repreſented a charge. 

3. EfAuyuls Tiegomos, or Kęnraròg, are vx, was uſed by the Perſians 
nd Cretans; it was ſometimes termed xogces, becauſe managed like 
the Grecian chori, which, being ordered into files and ranks, like ſol- 
diers in battle array, and moving forward toward the brink of the ſta 
when they could paſs no farther, retired, one through the ranks of | 
another; the whole chorus all the time maintaining the ſame ſpace of 
ground they were before pollefTed of; whereinthiscounter-march differed | 
from the two former, 1 in both which the phalanx changed its place. 

Eb:M yes Hr Cuyn, counter-march by rank, was contrary to coun- 
ter march by file; in the counter- march by file the motion was in the 
depth of the battalia, the front moving ee the rear, or the reas 
toward the front, and ſucceeding into each other's place; in this the 
motion was in length of the battalia flankwiſe, the wing either march- 
ing into the midſt, or quite through the oppoſite wing; in doing this, 
the ſoldiers that Rood laſt in the flank of the wing, moved firſt to the 
contrary wing, the reſt of every rank following i in their order, It was 
lixewiſe performed three ways. 

1. The Macedonian counter · march began i its motion at the corner * | 
the wing neareſt the enemies, upon their appearing. at either. flank, and 


earth to the ground on. the hde * the As wing, fo reſembling 
a ht. = | 


2. The 


* FOE” = th — 
o 


4 


() Trac, Cap. XXVIII. cum Binghamii notis. 


| length or depth, occaſioned four ſorts of 
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2. The Lacedemonian counter-march, beginning its motion in the 
wing fartheſt diſtant from the enemy, ſeized the ground neareſt to then, 
whereby an onſet was repreſented. 

3. The Chorean counter-march maintained its own rome: Only re. 


moving one wing into the others place. 


AcxAzoiaox is to double or increaſe the battalia, which was effedded 
two ways. Sometimes the number of their men was augmented, re. 
maining ſtill upon the ſame ſpace of ground; ſometimes the ſoldiers, 
continuing the ſame in number, were fo Ara out by thinning their 
ranks, or files, that they took up a much larger ſpace than before. 
Both theſe augmentations of men, or * being made either in 

9 which were made 
Þy counter marches. 

1. Ale N ,çaůs 4 cer Boyd, or wed 26705, wee freſh men were 
inſerted into ranks, the length of the battalia being ſtill the ſame, but 
foldiers drawn up cloſer and thicker than before. | 

2. Ala Milos c19ev xatrs xe, or ard xg, was when the files 
were doubled, their ground being of no INE! extent than before, 


by ranging them cloſe to one another. 


3. AiTMET ,s s TORS x Cert, OF HATH wines, dhe the length of the 
battalia was increaſed, without the acceſſion of new forces, by placing 
the ſoldiers at greater diſtance from one another. 

4. Amano mire uur Ng, or ard Bude, when the depth of 
ground taken up by an army was rendered greater, not by «dang new 


les, but ſeparating the old to a greater diſtance. _ 


To conclude this chapter, i it may be obſerved, that the Grecians were 
excellently ſkilled in the method of embattling armies, and maintained 
public profeſſors, called rezTw20i, from 14|rey, who exerciſed the youth 


in this art, and rendered them 5 28 in all the forms of battle, before 
they adventured into the field. | | | 


CHAP. vu. 


2 their 77 anner "is making Peace and. declaring 2 their An. 
baſſadors, Ve. 


BEFORE the Credit engaged themſelves in war, it was uſual to 


publiſh a declaration of the Fn they had received, and to de- 
mand "[atisfaQion by ambaſſadors ; for, however prepared or excellently 


Killed they were in the affairs of war, yet peace, if to he procured up- 
on honourable terms, was thought more eligible ; which cuſtom was 


obſerved even in the molt early ages, as appears from the ftory of Ty- 


deus, when . 550 ſent to compoſe matters with his brother Eteo- 


cles, king of Thebes, before he proceeded to inveſt that city, as we 
are informed by Statius (a), and © leyeral dener | 
OS L „ | ator 


on . K * 
. 13 ; L © ” : 2 nat 


(4) Thebaid, Lib, Il v. 308. 
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— potior cunctis ſedit ſententia, fratris 
Prætentare fidem, tutoſque in regna precando 
Explorare aditus: Audax ed munera Tydeus 
Sponte ſubit — | 


S 


The council then vote it expedient, 

That to the king a legate ſhould be ſent, . 
Who might, to prove his faith, the oath declare, 
And ftop the ferment of inteſtine war ; 

This treaty Tydeus bravely undertook. 


Nor was the Trojan war proſecuted with ſo great hazard and loſs to 
both parties, till theſe means proved ineffectual; for we find that Ulyſ- 
ſes and Menel4us were diſpatched on an embaſſy to Troy, to demand 
rellitution; whence Antenor thus beſpeaks Helen (a). 


Hoy yae *) geg Tor ag Nog Oduroids 
Ted wax ayſening Md aentÞihy Me,. 


With ſtout Atrides ſage Ulyſſes came, BY 
Hither as envoys, Helen, thee to claim. 


The ſame poet, in another place, acquaints us, that their propoſal was 
rejected by the Trojans, over-ruled by Antimachus, a perſon of great 
repute amongſt them, whom Paris had engaged in his party by a large 
ſum of money (5): ©) Sn, 


—— 


— Aired yore datpgoros, ds ber (rd x 
| Xevory A N αο οꝛ]e dE, aynuc O, | 
| Orr cr Edivay Boperreu Sv Mivindo. - 


Antimachus o'erſway*d the embaſſy 
Refus'd, and did fair Helena deny, 
Since Paris had by largeſſes of gold 


Secur'd his truſt 


lavaſions without notice were looked on rather zs robberies than law- 
ful wars, as defigned rather to ſpoil and make a prey of pefſons inno- 


the /Etolians, that they were held for the common oatlaws and robbers 


war without any previous and public declaration, whenever they had 
opportunity of enriching themſelves with the ſpoil and booty of their 
neighbours. Yet there want not inſtances of wars begun without pre- 


Vol. II. 1 vious 
(#) Iliad. y. v. 205. (6) Iliad. X. v. 1243. (e) Lib. V. : 


cent and unprovided, than to repair any loſſes or damages ſuſtained, 
which, for ought the invaders knew, might have been ſatisfied. for an 
eaſier way, It is therefore no wonder, what Polybius (c) relates of 


of Greece, it being their manner to ſtrike without warning, and make 
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„ vious notice, even by nations of better repute for juſtice and hum». 
3 nity : But this was only done upon provocations ſo great and exaſpe. 
Al rating, that no recompence was thought ſufficient to atone for them; 


8 
2 


whence it came to paſs, that ſuch wars were of all others the moſt 
bloody and pernicious, and fought with exceſs of rage and fury; the 


[| conteiling parties being reſolved to extirpate each other, if poſſible, wa 
34 out of the world. ES hor 
bb Amballadors were uſually perſons of great worth or eminent ſtation, cake 
of that, by their quality and deportment, they might command reſpe& them 
4 and attention from their very enemies; and what injuries or affronts veret 
2 ſoever had been committed, yet ambaſſadors were held ſacred by all of tt 
5 | fides, Gods and men were thought to be concerned to proſecute, mon 
'M with the utmoſt vengeance, all iojaries done to them; whence (to omit fore. 
Mt | ſeveral other inſtances), we read, that the Lacedemonians having in- teal 
i humanly murdered Xerxes's ambaſſadors, the gods would- accept none n 8 
9 of their oblations and ſacrifices, which were all found polluted with Thel 
1 direful omens, till two noblemen of Sparta were ſent as an explatory his © 
„ lacrifice to Xerxes, to atone for the death of his ambaſſadors by their | 
„ own. That emperor, indeed, gave them leave to return in fafety, with- 

# out any other ignominy than what they ſuffered by a ſevere reflection 

oo on the Spartan nation, whoſe barbarous cruelty he profeſſed he would 

*"M not imitate, however provoked by them; yet divine vengeance ſuffer. 

A ed them not to go unpuniſhed, but inflited what thoſe men had aſſumed 

tal to themſelves, upon their ſons, who being ſent on an embaſly into 

11 Aſia, were betrayed into the hands of the Athenians, and by them put 

1 to death; which my author concludes to have been a juſt revenge from 

4 Heaven for the Lacedemonian cruelty (a). % 

„ Whence this holineſs was derived upon ambaſſadors; has been matter 

4 of diſpute: Fabulous authors deduce it from the honour paid by the | 
i ancients to the zyguxs;, or heralds, who were either themſelves ambaila- "© 
11 dors, or, when others were deputed to that ſervice, accompanied them, Cery 
4 being held facred on the account of their original, becauſe deſcended Ath, 
3 from Ceryx, the fon of Mercury, who was honoured with the ſame 1 
8 employment in heaven theſe obtained upon earth. It is true, that theſe 1 
A men were ever held in great eſteem, and their perſons held ſacred and hip, 
i —__ laviolable;, whence, as Euſtathius obſerves, Ulyſſes in Homer, when 

i caſt upon foreign and unknown coaſts, uſually ſends an herald to pro- 1 
0 tect the men deputed to make diſcovery of the country and its inhabi- 1 
1 tants, perſons of that character being reverenced even in barbarous na- 7 
” - tions, except ſome few, ſuch as the Leſtrygones, or Cyclops. in whom _ c 
4 all ſenſe of humanity was extinguiſhed (5). They were likewiſe under 1 
FH the care and protection of Mercury. the preſident god of their occupa- R Fe 
l tion, and Jupiter (c); whence Achilles calls them the meſſengers, not pics 
. of men only, but of Jupiter (). MO e Pr 
| Kaigers CRT 


Gomes — "m—_ 8 3 . R * — 


— 


(e) Herodot Po ymg. Cap. xxx. (5) Euſtath, Iliad. 4. p. 83, 84. Ed- Baſil. 
(4) Iliad. 4. e 


(e) Idem. Iliad. &. P. 729. 
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| Xæige rt xig uxis, Ad c, „e PN 2:3 67. 0 | Bah 
All hail ! ye envoys of great Joye and men, 

But theſe honours ſeem not to have been conferred upon them fo much, 


becauſe they were deſcended from Mercury (ſeveral other families, to 
whom no ſuch reſpeQ was due, bearing themſelves much higher on 


their original). as upon account of their office, which being common to 


them with other ambaſſadors, ſeems to have challenged an equal re- 
verence to both. Licence indeed being once granted to treat perſons 
of that character injuriouſly, all hopes of peace and reconciliation a- 
mongſt enemies muſt be baniſhed for ever out of the world; and there- 


fore. in the molt rude and unpoliſhed ages, all forts of ambaſſadors were 


civilly entertained and diimiſſed with ſafety: Whence Tydeus's lady 
in Satius (a) is prevailed with to let her huſband go ambaflador to 
Thebes, becauſe that title would afford him protection in the midſt of 
kis enemies; | | 5 


— Te, Vortiſime gents 
Atolim, multum lachrymis conata morari eft 
Deipbile. ſed julſa patris. tutique regreſſus 
Legato, juſtæque preces vicere ſororis, 

Thy tender wife, heroic ſoul, did pine, 

And ſcarce admit thy generous deſign, 

Until her boiling paſſion did abate 

By Argia's prayers, and a parent's threat, 
And that tutelar god, who does on envoys wait. 


The Athenian heralds were all of one family, being deſcended from 


Ceryx the ſon of Mercury and Pandroſus, daughter to Cecrops king of 
Athens 5 . „„ 7 5 
The Lacedemonian heralds were all deſcended from Talthybius, A- 


gamemnon's herald, who was honoured with a temple, and divine wor- 


thip, at Sparta (6).  _ 


They carried in their hands a ſtaff of laurel or olive, called xnolncor, 


round which two ſerpents, without their creſts erected, were folded, as 
an emblem of peace and concord (e). Inſtead of this, the Athenian 
heralds frequently made uſe of the Eigen, which was a token of peace 
and plenty, being an olive branch covered with wool, and adorned with 
all ſorts of fruits of the earth. gs „„ 
Kigoxts, or heralds, are by ſome. thought to differ from Teo, or 


ambaſſadors, in this; that ambaſſadors were employed in treaties of 


peace, whereas, heralds were ſent to declare war (4): But this di- 


ö © ftinQtion 
(a) Thebaid. Lib, II v. 372; (5) Herodotus loc. citat, Pauſanias Laconicig, 


(-) Plinius, Lib. XXIX. Cap, UL. (4) Suidas. 
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ſtinction is not conſtant or perpetual, the xjguzy being frequently taken 
for perſons commiſſioned to treat about accommodating difference; 
which may appear, as from ſome of the forecited places of Euſtathius, 
ſo from ſeveral paſſages in Homer, and other authors. | | 

Ambaſſadors were of two ſorts, being either ſent with a limited com. 

miſſion, which they were not to exceed, or inveſted with full power of 
determining matters according to their own diſcretion. The former 
were liable to be called in queſtion for their proceedings; the latter 
were ſubject to no after reckoning, but wholly their own maſters, and 
for that reaſon ſtiled Iss avroxguroges, plenipotentiaries (a). 

It may be obſerved, that the Lacedemonians, as in moſt other things, 
their cuſtoms were different from the reſt of the Greeks, ſo likewiſe in their 
choice of ambaſſadors had this peculiar, that for the moſt part they de. 

puted men, between whom there was nq very good correſpondence; 
ſuppoſing it moſt improbable, that fuch perſons ſhould fo far truſt one 


* another, as to conſpire together againſt the commonwealth. For the 
M ſame reaſon, it was thought a piece of policy ia that ſtate to raiſe dil. 
Y ſentions between their kings (6). 1 | oe 
5 Their leagues were of three ſorts, 1. A bare red, curd irn, ehetrn grea 
* pr peace, whereby both parties were obliged to ceaſe from all aQs of 2nd 
„ hoſtility, and neither to moleſt one another, nor the confederates of tical 
il either, . HO RT Tho on t] 
| N 2. Exteaxiu, whereby they obliged themſelves to aſſiſt one another in then 
. caſe they ſhould be invaded. 1 5 3 have 
Ty 3. Tofetcc iu, whereby they covenanted to aſſiſt one another as. well cont: 
4 when they made invaſions upon others, as when themſelves were in- cles 
1 vaded, and to have the ſame friends and enemies (c). . titie: 
4h All theſe covenants were ſolemnly confirmed by mutual oaths, the weal 
0 manner of which J have already deſcribed in a former book (4): To NV 
10 the end they might lie under a greater obligation to preſerve them in- fer 
6 violate, we find it cuſtomary to engrave them upon tables, which ente 
1 they fixed up at places of general concourſe, that all the world might vow 
4 be witneſſes of their juſtice and fidelity, Thus we find the articles he v 
4 of treaty between Athens and Sparta not only publiſhed in thoſe ci- num 
1 ties, but at the places where the Olympian, Pythian, and Iſthmian liar | 
„ games were celebrated (e). Others exchanged certain teſſeræ, in Greek inſta 
vl vip, which might be produced on any occaſion, as evidences of the! 
1 the agreement. The covenant itſelf was alſo called by the ſame name thah 
"of 0 ). Farther, to continue the remembrance of mutual agreements Amr 
* freſh in their minds, it was not uncommon for ſtates thus united, in- A 
al . terchangeably to ſend ambaſſadors, who, on ſome appointed day, neve 
5 when the people aſſembled in great numbers, ſhould openly repeat, apa 
44d and, by mutual conſent, confirm their former treaty. This we find bein 
* | practiſed by the Athenians and Spartans after their fore- mentioned till 
„ ele RT: EE IE . ies cdl league, their 
"8 - EE « 0 OI eſtee 
bl () Vide Archæolog. noſtr. Lib. I. Cap. XV, (5) Ariſtoteles Politic. Lib. Il. 3 
bl («) Suidas. (a4) Lib. II. Cap. VI. (e) Thucydides de Bello Peloponneſ mom 
r e oe Ng (a) 
. 3 N "ts 
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league, the Spartan ambaſſadors preſenting themſelves at Athens upon 
the feltival of Bacchus, and the Athenians at Sparta on the feſtival of 
| Hyacinthus. ; | 

Their manner of declaring war, was to ſend an herald, who bade the 
perſons who had injured them to prepare for an invaſiun, and ſome- 
times in token of defiance caſt a ſpear towards them. The Athenians 
frequently let looſe a lamb into their enemies territoties; fignifyin 
thereby, that what was then an habitation for men, ſhould be laid 
waſte and deſolate, and become a paſture for ſheep (a): Hence, «g14 
Tedd came to be a proverbial phraſe for entering into a Rate of 
war, 
This was coals done without the advice and 0 0 0 of the 
ods; the ſoothſayers, and all forts of diviners were conſulted, the 
oracles enriched with preſents, and no charge or labour ſpared to en- 
gage heaven (lo they imagined) to their party; luſtances of this kind 
are almoſt as common as the declarations of war, which was never 
undertaken before the gods had been conſulted about the iſſue. Nor 
was the verdi& of a ſingle deity thought ſufficient ; but in wars of 
great moment and conſequence, whereon the ſafety of their country 
and liberties depended, they had recourſe to the whole train of prophe- 
tical divinities, ſoliciting all with earneſt prayers liſted up to heaven 
on the wings of coſtly offerings and magnificent preſents, to favour 
them with wholeſome counſel, A remarkable example whereof we 
have in Crœſus, before he declared war againſt the Perſians ; when not 
content with the anſwers of his own gods, and all the celebrated ora- 
cles in Greece, in conſulting which, he had laviſhly profuſed vaſt quan- 


tities of treaſure, he diſpatched ambaſſadors as far as Libya loaden with 


wealth, to aſk advice of Jupiter Hammon (þ), 


When they were reſolved to begin the war, it was cuſtomary to of- 


fer ſacrifices, and make large vows to be paid upon the ſucceſs of their 
enterpriſe. Thus, when Darius invaded Attica. Callimachus made a 
vow to Minerva, that, if ſhe. would vouchſafe the Athenians victory, 
he would ſacrifice upon her altars gs many he-goats as ſhould equal the 
number of the ſlain among their enemies. Nor was this cuſtom pecu- 
liar to Greece, but frequently practiſed in moſt other countries: Many 


inſtances occur in the hiſtories of Rome, Perſia, &c. The jews uſed 
the ſame method to engage the divine favour, as may appear from Jeph- 
thah's vow, when he undertook to be Faptain ret Lirael againſt the 


Ammonites (e). 
After all theſe preparations, though the poſture of affairs appeared 


never ſo inviting, it was held no leſs impious than dangerous to march 


2gainſt their enemies, till the ſeaſon favoured their enterpriſe : For, 
being extremely ſuperſtitious in the obſervation of omens, and days, 
till thoſe became fortunate, they durſt not make any attempts upon 
their enemies An eclipſe of the moon, or any other of thoſe they 
elicemed unlucky accidents was enough « to deter them from marching z 
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7D Of the Military. Affairs of Greece, 
And if all other things promiſed ſucceſs, yet they deferred their exye, 
dition till one of the days, they looked on as fortunate, invited them 
to it. The Athenians could not be perſuaded to march wr; iu, 
before the ſeventh (a); which gave occaſion to the proverb, whereby 
perſons, who undertook any buſineſs unſeaſonably, and before the pro- 
r time, were ſaid to do it trig i69n; (6). But the Lacedemonians 
were of all others the moſt nice and ſcrupulous in theſe obſervations; 
their lawgiver having commanded them to pay a critical and inviolate 
obedience to the celeſtial predictions, and to regulate all their proceed. 
ings, as well in civil as military affairs, by the appearances of the hea. 


venly bodies: Amongſt the reſt they were obliged, by a particular pre. 


cept, never to march before the full moon (e); for, that planet was be. 
Heved to have a particular influence upon their affairs, to 'bleſs them 
with ſucceſs, when itſelf was in the height of its ſplendour, but till it 
was arrived there, to neglect, or ſuffer them to be blaſted for want of 
power to ſend aſſiſtance. So conſtant a belief of this they had enter. 
tained, that the greateſt neceſſity could not prevail upon them to alter 
their meaſures; for, when the Athenians were like to fall into the 
hands of Darius, and ſent to implore their aſſiſtance, they agreed in. 
deed to ſend them a ſupply of men, but, rather than march before full 
moon, forced them to run the hazard of a deciſive battle, and with a 
very ſmall force to encounter an hundred thouſand Medians (4). 


Of their Camps, Guardi, Watches, and Military Courſe of Life 


| OF the form of the Grecian camps 2 exact and conſtant can 


be delivered, that being not always the ſame, but varied, as 


the cuſtom or humour of different ſtates, or the conveniencies of 


place and time required. The Lacedemonians, indeed. are faid to 
have been preſcribed a conſtant method of building towns and en- 
camping, by their lawgiver, who thought a ſpherical figure the beſt 


| fitted for defence (e); which was contrary to the cuſtom of the Ro- 


mans, whoſe camps were quadrangular ; but all forms of that ſort 
were rejected by Lycurgus, the angles being neither fit for ſervice, 


nor defenſible, unleſs guarded by a river, mountain, wall, or ſome 
fach fortification. It is farther obſervable of the Lacedemonians, that 
they frequently moved their camps, being accuſtomed vigorouſly to 


proſecute all their enterpriſes, impatient of delays and tedious procra- 
| 8 | | 1 e pr ſtinations, 


— 


de Repub. Lace. 


(a) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes Equit. Heſychius. (3 Zenobius Cent. III. Proverb. 
LXXIX. (e) Lucianus Aſtrolog. (4) Herodotus, Lib. VI, (e) Xenophon 


j 


WI 
contri 
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blies 
nicate 


trove! 
puniſl 
menti 


1. 


ſtinations, and utterly averſe from paſſing their time without action: 
Wherefore the reaſon of this being demanded of Lycurgus, he replied, 
It was that they might do greater damage to their enemies ().“ To 
which Xenophen adds a ſecond, © That they might give more early re- 
lief to their friends (6).” | | | 
Of the reſt of the Grecian camps it may be obſerved, that the va- 
lianteſt of the ſoldiers were placed at the extremities, the reſt in the 
middle; that the ſtronger might be a guard to the weaker, and ſuſtain 
the firſt onſets, if the enemy ſhould endeavour to force their entrench- 
ments. Thus, we find Achilles and Ajax poſted at the ends of the 
Grecian camp before Troy, as bulwarks on each ſide the reſt of the 
princes, who had their tents in the middle, as we learn from Homer (c). 


Fri N in' O pryaxyri wi wine, 

H þ & ptr odTw £78, Y au PoTigwrt, 
H 14 E Alavr@- LALTING TeAguarddas, 

H d' tx AxAMzog* Tot 1 £7,470 view tl 
Elgucur, inogen ie ue, N xagry Kearny 


Atrides ſtood 1 th? midſt oꝰ th' fleet, hard by 
Where th' Odyſſean high built ſhip did lie, 
That all his orders equally might hear, 7 5 
As far as Ajax's on one ſide, as far 9 
As Peleus ſon's o' th? other, for they were 
At each extremity like fortreſſes. 


of divine ſervice ſolemnly performed; in the ſame place public aſſem- 
blies were called together, when the general had any thing to commu- 
nicate to his ſoldiers; and courts of juſtice were held, wherein all con- 
troverſies among the ſoldiers were decided, and criminals ſentenced to 
puniſhment : Which cuſtom was as ancient as the Trojan war, and 5 
mentioned by Homer (4); „ 5 


— Vi Oc Octo . 
, * mm / , 
IF; Fwy II rg -, ive of wyorn Th, N Te 
H, 25 95 © 7Þs Yea ererougaro Papel, 


Sweating to th' Ulyſſean ſhips he came, 
Where their aſſemblies and their courts were held, 
And the gods worſhipp'd. 1 


—— — { 


(a) Plutarchus Apophthegmat. Laconic. | (6) Loco citato. () Iliad. J. v. 223. 


tem Sophoclis Ajax ejuſque Scholiaſtes Triclinius, v. 4 (44) Iliad. X. 806. 5 
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When they deſigned to continue long in their encampments, they 
contrived a place, where altars were erected to the gods, and all parts 


When they were in danger of having their camp attacked, it was 
ulual to fortify it with a trench and rampire, or wall, on the ſides 
whereof they erected turrets not unlike thoſe upon the walls of ci- 
ties, out of which they annoyed their enemies with miſſive weapons. 


This, 
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Thus, the Grecians in Homer were forced to defend themſelves i in the 
ninth year of the Trojan war, when Achilles refuſed to aſſiſt then, 
whereas, till that time they had wanted no fortifications, but immured 


the Trojans within their own walls. The poet has thus deſcribed theit 
works (a): : 


— rA £Deapecey, 

, Ven 0 Ude char nürre. % eoriv. | 
u TMs everoitoy £0 agagvics, 

oOo & d curumy r ids & ein. 

Kere, d ga gelen 7 cbt rapgor deobar, 

Evgciay, tunrdbm, W 0: c , cr 


A thick ſubſtantial wall of vaſt extent 
They rais'd with turrets, as a muniment 
To them and th' fleet: and that there might a way 
Be for their cavalry upon ſurvey, 


They fram'd great gates, the wall too wy entrench'd | 
With ſtakes infix'd. 


The manner of iviag- in camps, 1 upon the diſpoſition of 
their generals, ſome of which allowed their ſoldiers in all ſorts of ex. 
ceſs and debauchery ; others obliged them to the ſtricteſt rules of 
temperance and ſobriety; a remarkable inſtance whereof we have in 
Philip of Macedon, who (as Polybius reports) condemned two of his 
ſoldiers to baniſhment for no other offence, than becauſe he had found 
them with a ſinging- woman in his camp. But the Grecian diſcipline 
was not always ſo ſevere and rigid, as may appear from Plutarch (6), 
who tells us, that the Lacedemonians alone, of all the Grecians, had 
vo ftage-players, no jugglers, no dancing or ſinging women attend- 
ing them, but were free from all forts of debauchery and looſenel, 
of gaudy pomp and foppery ; the young men, when commanded no- 
| thing by their general, were always employed in ſome exerciſe, ot 
manly ſtudy ; the old were buſied in giving inſtructions, or receiving 


them from perſons more ſkilful than themſelves ; and their looſer hours. 


were diverted with their uſual drollery, and rallying one another fa 
- cetiouſly after the Laconic faſhion ; Yet their lawgiver allowed them 


greater liberty in the camp than at other times, to invite them to 


ſerve with delight in the wars; for whilſt they were in the field, their 
Exerciſes were more moderate than at home, their fare not ſo hard, nor 
ſo ſtrict a hand kept over them by their governors ; ſo that they were 
_ the only people in the world, to whom war gave repoſe. They were 
likewiſe allowed to have coſtly arms, and fine clothes, and ehen 
perfumed themſelves, and curled their hair: Whence we read, that 
| Nerxes was firuck with admiration, when' the ſcouts brought him word, 
the Lacedemonian guards were at  gymaical {ports, and curling their 


hair (00. 
It 


: U 8 . 
2 . 0 ä — 
8 «CITE te * 1 8 3 , * 1 


(a) mad. 4. v. 436. ag (5) Olcomene, p. 810. Edit. Pur & Lycurg 
(% Herodows, Lib. VIL Cap. CCM, & CC. 
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It was alſo cuſtomary at Athens for horſemen to nouriſh their hair: 
Hence the OY words of e (a) 3 ; 


0 3 0peny OY fs 
Ira træi Tv, 3 EUV@grrtVET#s. 


And in another ess of the ſame poet, there is an alluſion to this 
practice 07 


Ne zu bs reels Rehn 
Yay, —— 


The cuſtom ſeems to have TR derived ſol the Hated times, there 


| being ſcarce any expreſſion ſo frequent in Homer as that of z«gnxouamrris 


Auaioi. Afterwards, Cyneas and Phrynus, beſide ſeveral other changes 
in the Athenian diſcipline of ſoldiers, procured. a law to be enacted, 


which forbade them aaf, x) ESgeduairs f at! 10 nouriſh their harr, and 
720 live delicately (c). 


Their guards may be diſtinguiſhed into Gd veesgere and wertig“: 


The firſt were upon duty by day, the other by night. At ſeveral hours 
in the night, certain officers called Twgiroao, did xi, or walk round 
the camp, and viſit the watch, to try whether any of them were aſleep, 


they had a little bell, termed ater; at the ſound of which the ſoldiers 
were to anſwer (4): Whence, to go this circuit, was called aden, 


and xwdavPogay. 


NES ee 5 


— 


Rea alſo abs is uſed for Ts 2T to try, to prove (e); and 


FA Vs for &r#ga50%, untried or NH ( 1, ). This cuſtom furniſhed 
Bralidas with an advantage againſt Potidza in, the Peloponneſian war; 
ſor having obſerved the ſounding of the bell to be over, he took his op- 
portunity before the bell's return, to ſet up ladders in an anguarded 
place of the wall, and fo entered the city (g). N 

The Lacedemonian watch were not permitted to 3 their buck- 
lers, that, being unable to defend themſelves, they might be more cau- 


tious how they fell aſleep. To which cue A0 indes in one 


of his hiſtorical e G). 


Tort % Th 1 ceærrd- Pee bereue, eum, 
Tah acid & Ts PLrexas uon, 

Org erurgumvbreg Thy Dae FMT, * 

Kal gen em ab rats és don . 


Pol. Il. SWW Pa fb» One 
(a) Nubibus, Act I. Sc. I. -® Equitibus, AR, Ill. Sc. ll. to As 
Scholiaſtes ad Equites. (8 Suidas. (e) Ariſtophanes Bar xe 


(F) ldem 


Lyſiſtrate. (8), Thucydides, Lib. IV. (I) Chiliad. IX Hiſt, CCLXXVI. 
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One of the gen'rals once moſt eminent 

In ftratagems and warlike policy er ee 

Gave out, that all the guards ſhould march unerm'd * 
With bucklers, to ſecure them vigilant, 

Left they ſupinely negligent ſhould ſleep. 


The reſt of the Spartan ſoldiers were obliged to take their reſt armed, 
that they might be prepared for battle upon any alarm (a). 

It may be farther obſerved of the Spartans, that they kept a double 
watch ; one within their camp, to obſerve their allies, leſt they ſhould 


make a ſudden defection; the other upon ſome eminence, or other 


place, whence there was a good proſpect, to watch the motions of 
their enemies (6). | . 


How often the guards were relieved, doth not appear ; as neither 


whether it was done at ſet and conſtant times, or according to the 
commander's pleaſure. Ovazxy, indeed, which fignifies a watch, is fre. 
quently taken for the fourth part of the night, anſwering to the Ro. 
man vigzliæ, as appears from ſeveral places of the New Teſtament, ag 
well as other authors. But it ſeems to have this ſignification rather 
from the Roman than Grecian watches, thoſe being changed four times 


every night, that is, every third hour (computing the night from fix 


to fix, or rather from ſun to ſun), for the time between the two ſung 
was divided into twelve equal parts, which were not always the ſame, 


like our hours, but greater or leſs, according to the ſeaſon of the year; 
and are therefore, by aſtronomers, termed unequal and planetary hours, 


CHAP. IX. 


Of their Battles, the G Harangues, the Sacrifices, Muſic, 


Signals, Enfigns, the Word, and Way of ending Wars by fingle 
6 „„ 1 
R they joined battle, the ſoldiers always refreſhed themſelves 
with victuals, eating and drinking plentifully : Which cuſtom, 
with its reaſons, we have largely accounted for in Ulyſſes's elegant ora- 
tion' to Achilles (c), where he adviſes the young general by no means 


to lead out the army faſting : 
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() Xenophon, (8) idem. (c) Iliad. 5 v. 133. 
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Noble Achilles, though with martial rage 


Thy gen'rous mind is fir'd thy foes t' engage, 


Let not thy valiant troops to Troy repair, 
There to ſuſtain the great fatigues of war, 
Before briſk wines and viands animate 

Their fouls with vigour to repel their fate, 


That Troy to their embattel'd force may yield, 


And with amazing terror quit the field; 
For ſuch is th' energy of ſparkling juice, 


With ſuch heroic zeal it warms, ſuch proweſs doth infuſe z 
No man hath puiſſance the whole day to fight, 


Till the Pheebean car brings on the night, 


Unleſs rich wine and wholeſome food prepare 


His courage for the duſt and din of war; 
His ſtrenuous limbs then marches undergo, 
And he with dauntleſs rage aſſails the toe; 4 
Inflaming wine incites his fury on, 
And thus he'll venture 'till the battle's won, 


K 2 


jg 


(e) Lib. IX. 


CS 


We are told ao by Livy, that the Romany chought this a preparative 
abſolutely neceſſary, and never omitted it before engagements (a). 

This done, the commanders marſhalled the army in order to an en- 
gagement, in which art the Grecians were far inferior to the Romans; 
for drawing up their whole army, as it were, into one front, they 
truſted the ſucceſs of the day to a ſingle force; whereas, the Romans, 
ranging their ha/tatz, principes, and triari, in diſtin bodies behind 
one another, were able, after the defeat of their firſt body, twice to 
renew the battle, and could not be entirely routed till they had loſt 
three ſeyeral Vitorier, Yet ſomething not unlike this we find Tie 
ti ed | 
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tiſed as long ſince as the Trojan war, where old Neſtor is ſaid to have 
placed a body of horſe in the front, behind theſe: the moſt infirm of the 
foot, and, laſt of all, ſuch' of them as ſurpaſſed the reſt in ſtrength 
and valour (a). 3 te I pen r ee | 


Inis [iy TeaTe ob ire Y 3, 
legs 0 iS Sie v Th 0 ich Ag, | 
"Eex©-> IT, TF0Xpe040* vans J ig geo EAROTEY, AD 
Op 2 xx ee Tis v AOA. * woa een ; 

| Neſtor the horſe plac'd frft in all the hoſt, © 
V th? rear the infantry maintain their poſt, 
Such as he had detach'd from all the reſt, 
For courage, hardſhip, and for ſtrength the beſt ; | 
And to the end that none fhou'd run away, © [VP 
T' th? midſt of all were order'd in array not nou Hs 
The rude, th' infirm, th' inexpert.— A S00TEY. A. 


Where, though ſome interpret +> , and 28 #xww, of the right and 


left wings, and others ſeveral other ways, yet the moſt natural and 


genuine ſenſe of the poet ſeems to be, that they were drawn up behind 
one another (6). | | | r oy 


At this time the general made an oration to his foldiers, wherein, 
with all the motives ſuitable on ſuch occaſions, he exhorted them to 
exert their utmoſt force and vigour againſt the enemy: And fo won- 


derful was the ſucceſs that attended theſe performances, that many 


times, when affairs were in a declining, and almoſt deſperate condi- 
tion, the ſoldiers, animated with freſh life and courage, have inſtant- 
ly retrieved them, and repulſed thole very enemies by whom them- 
ſelves had before been defeated : Several of theſe inſtances may be found 


in the Grecian and Roman hiſtories, few of which are more remark. 
able than that of Tyrtæus the lame Athenian poet, to whom the com- 


mand of the Spartan army was given by the advice of an oracle in 
one of the Meſſenian wars; the Spartaus had at that time ſuffered great 


Joſſes in many encounters, and all their ſtratagems proved ineffectual, 


ſo that they began to deſpair almoſt of ſucceſs, when the poet, by his 


lectures of honour and Courage, delivered in moving verſe to the army, 
raviſhed them to ſuch a degree with the thoughts of dying for their 


country, that, ruſhing on with a furious tranſport to meet their ene- 


mies, they gave them an entire overthrow, and by one deciſive battle 


put an happy concluſion to the war (c). 3 


Before they adventured to join their enemies, they endeavoured, 


by prayers, ſacrifices, and vows, to engage heaven to their aſſiſtance, 


and ſung an hymn to Mars, called rey zar, as that ſung 
to Apollo after a proſperous battle, was termed Ted kiẽ,V (4). 


28 The 


DIS. DIE. A SETS „„ — 


(a) Iliad. d'. v. 297. 
eis, Diodorus Sic. Lib XV. Juſtin. Lib. III. 


i CE _ 


(5) Plutarchus, Lib de Homero. (é) Pauſanias Meſſenias 
(4) Thucyd. Schol. Lib. I. &c. 
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which was either deſigned to ſoften and mollify their paſſionate tran- 
ſports, it being their cuſtom to enter the battle calm and ſedate (a), 
or to animate them to perform noble and heroical exploits, deſerving to 


be ttanſmitted by thoſe goddeſſes to poſterity (0. The ſoothſayers in- 


the omens proved favourable, they rather choſe tamely to refign their 
lives to the enemy than to defend themſelves. The Spartans, eſpecially, 
were above meaſure addicted to this ſuperſtition ; for, in the famous 
battle at Platzza, when Mardonius the Perſian general had fallen upon 
the Grecians, Pauſanias the Spartan, who at that time commanded the 
| Grecian army, offering ſucrifice, found it not acceptable to the gods, 


jers at their feet, patiently to abide his commands: The prieſts offered 
one ſacrifice after another, but all without ſucceſs, the Barbarians all 
the time charging upon them, and wounding and flaying them in their 
ranks, till at length Pauſanias, turning himſelf towards the temple, 
with hands lifted up to heaven, and tears in his eyes, beſought Juno of 
Cithæron, and the reſt of the tutelar deities. of the Platzans, that if 


at leaſt, that, by ſome remarkable exploit, they might demonſtrate to 
their enemies, that they waged wat with men of true courage and bra- 
very. Theſe prayers were no ſooner. finiſhed, when the ſacrifices ap- 
pearing propitious, the fignal was given, and they fell with ſuch reſo- 
lution upon the Perſians, that, in a ſhort time, they entirely defeated 
their whole army (e. FCC 5 ls een Jo CODES WoL 

Their ſignals are commonly divided into cizefpore, and omuain; which 
words ſometimes, indeed, are uſed promiſcuouſly, but, in propriety of 


ſpeech, are diſtinguiſhed, - , + __ BYE STU Av fs 
Zuweonha were of two kinds, either Qurae, or ôgard, i. e. pronounced 


the latter æαετανuiiατ 
to the ſubordinate officers, by them to the whole army, as a mark of 


diſtinction to know friends from enemies (4). It commonly contained 
ſome good omen, or the name of ſome deity worſhipped by their coun- 


try, or general, and from whom they expected ſucceſs in their enter- 
priſes. Cyrus, for example, uſed Zi ouppenxec, i,, or owning (e); 
Cæſar, Venus genetrix (F); Auguſtus, Apollo (g): But this, cuſtom 

often proved of fatal and pernicious conſequence; for by frequently 


queſtioning one another, they bred confuſion among themſelves, and 
(which was no leſs dangerous) diſcovered the word to the enemies; as 
we ind happening in the fight between the Athenians and the Syracu- 


lans, ſpoken of by Thucydides (5: It became likewiſe the occaſion 

of ſeveral miſchievous ſtratagems, one of which we find practiſed by 

an Arcadian captain in a war with Lacedemon; when engaging in the 
F.. dx 43) 1 MT To? 


OO OT 


e) Plutarchus ro? hooymeiaug. ” (6) Idern Lycurgo. 


a 


(s) idem Ariſtide. (4) Gloſe 


4 1 
dt. 3 


'ographi. (e) Kenophon Kipe #43. Lib. VII. (7) Appianus Bell. Civil. Lib. Il. 


) Valerius Maximus, Lib. l, Cap V. (5) Lib. VII. 


The Lacedetnonians had a_pecular cuſtom of facrificing to the muſes, 


ſoected all the ſacrifices, to preſage the ſucceſs of the battle; and, till 


and thereupon commanded his Lacedemonians, laying down their buckx- 


the fates would not favour the Grecians with victory, they would grant 


by the mouth, or viſible to the eye. The firſt are termed oun9ypeare, 


Tl dia, in Latin, tefſra, or the word, communicated by the general 
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78 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 
night, all the Hera he gave his ſoldiers was, That they ſhould forth. 
with kill whoever demanded the word; whereby they eaſily diſtinguiſh, 
ed and ſlew the Spartans, themſelves being undiſcovered, and therefore 
ſecure (a). £7 ; | | 

Haagac i nfs Was a viſible character of diſtinction, as nodding their 
heads, waving their hands, claſhing their weapons, or ſuch like (6), 

Ende were enſigns, or flags, the elevation whereof was a ſignal to 
join battle, the depreſſion to deſiſt (c). Of theſe there were different 
ſorts, ſeveral of which were adorned with images of animals, or other 
things bearing peculiar relations to the cities they belonged to: The 
Athenians, for inſtance, bore an owl in their enſigns (4), as being 4. 
cred to Minerva, the protectreſs of their city ; the Thebans, a ſphinx (e). 


in memory of the famous monſter overcome by Oedipus. The Perfiang 


paid divine honours to the ſun, and therefore repreſented him in their 
enſigns (f) ARM EFT LC a BS 
The onde was frequently a purple coat upon the top of a ſpear, a; 
appears from Conon's in Polyznus, and Cleomenes's in Plutarch : Nor 
was it uncommon to uſe, other colours; Polybius, ſpeaking of the fight 
between Antigonus and Cleomenes (7), tells us, That the Illyrians, 
„ having orders to begin the battle, were to receive a ſignal by a white 
<«< flag, that ſhould be ſpread from the neareſt poſt to Olympus: But 
„the ſignal to be given to the Megalopolitans and the cavalry, was 2 
«© purple coat, which was to be advanced in the air where Antigonus 
z himiclt: wag poſted? [ig fn ge tn he 4 F 
The ancient Grecian ſignals were lighted torches thrown from both 
armies by men called TvgÞoge,, or rugePoger, who were prieſts of Mar, 
and therefore held inviolable; and, having caſt their torches, had ſafe 
regreſs (5): Whence, of battles fought with tranſport of fury, wherein 
no quarter was given, it was uſual to ſay, &' 6 rugPoges in, i. e. Not 
ſo much as a torch-bearer eſcaped. To this cuſtom there are frequent 
alluſions in Greek and Latin poets : Lycophron, ſpeaking of the Pha- 
nicians. who, by ſtealing Io, began the quarrel between Europe and 


Aſia, faith, 


"Ex3%6 N roged gan imagers dri (i). 
They rais'd envenom'd diſcord, who then ſhook 
Her baleful torch within two continents, 


Hence alſo Statius ((j . 2 [ 


Prima manu rutilary de uvertice Larsſeo 
Oftendit Bellona facem, — 

Bellona firſt from the Lariſſæan tow'r 

| Shakes the dire torch.—— 1 


Claudian 
(a) Poly znus, Lib. I. (4) Onoſander Strateg. Cap. RAVI. (7 Suidas, Thueydi- 
des Schol, Lib. I. (4) Plutarchus Lyſandro. . (e) Idem Pelopida, Cornelius Nepos 
Epaminonda. (/) Curtius, Lib. III. (g) Fine, Lib. II. (5) Euripidis Scholiaſies 


# 2} 


() Thebaid. IV. v. 5. 
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the WY Claudian likewiſe, with others, whom I ſhall forbear to mention, takes 


|. notice of this cuſtom (a): — 
or | 1 
; Ti H bone quatiens infe eſto lumine pinum, rt 
eir Armatos ad caſtra vocat pallentia manes. N 
to Tifiphone ſummons the ghoſts t' appear, | 
ent Shaking a livid flame, as ſignal of the war. f 
h if 
he Theſe being laid aſide, ſhells of fiſhes ſucceeded, which they ſounded ily 
{a in the manner of trumpets, which in thoſe days were not invented (5). Wh 
(e) | Hence Theognis's riddle may eaſily be interpreted : 11 
ans i, 
heir Hon yag p46 xixAnme TFunrdTlo; oixerds Yexgag, 1 
Tem C OSryſcpuwes Forth, W 
Nor A. ſea inhabitant, with living mouth, 85 5 ö 4 
oht Spoke to me to go home, though dead it was. | in 
dire | Triton's ſhell trumpet IS famous i in poetical ſtory; ; whence Ovid, oY 
But ſpeaking of TOTO (c), 
as a . 
onus | ſupraque profundum 
Extantem, atque humeros innato murice tectum 
both Cæruleum Tritona vocat, conehæque ſonaci 
Ian, Inſpirare jubet, fluctuſque et flumina figno 
ſafe Jam revocare dato, cava buccina ſumitur 1lli 
rein Tortilit, i in latum quæ turbine en ab u imo. 
wp Already Triton at his call appears 3 
ohe. Above the waves, a Tyrian robe he wears, 1 
and And in his hand a crooked trumpet bears. 
F The ſov'reign bids him peaceful ſounds inſpire, 
And give the waves the fignal to retire : 
His writhen ſhell he takes, whoſe narrow vent | 
Grows by degrees into a large extent, | 5 Dryden. 
And moſt of the poets mention this cuſtom, i in their doferiation of the 
primitive wars : Whence Theocritus, in his poem about the exploits of” 
Caſtor and Pollux „ 
_ HF 33 % q X03;A0) TOY aundoœre reh, 
O: & geg ovraryaghs i ud exe rdf Fw, 
KAN pucu deres, act Biegung votelonris 
udian This ſaid, Amyous did his trumpet found, 
2 The * rung, and echo'd all around, 
plialtes 


(s) De Ra Froferpins, Lib. I. FY Tae in I. dn v. 250. (6 Mo: 
Rt morph, Lib. i. (n Idyll. . v. 74. . 5 | 0 Se 
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60 Of the Military Afairs of Greece, 
Through every diſtant field the noiſe was heard, 
And crowds of ſtout Bebrycians loon header Creech, 


 Lycophron alſo, ſpeakin g of the Trojan war (a),+ 


Kos Oh xareiles yaiay 2 Age 
Trg, 75 eijecerngey $205,009 voter. 


Great Mars, that nimble god of war, 
Invigorates the youth by found of thell, 
Twining and circling into-various teach 


Thus was the land laid waite, W rag*d the fir'y god. 


Where, though the Scholiaft falls foul upon the poet 1 introducing 
ſhells at a time when trumpets were in uſe, which he tells us may be 
made appear from Homer; yet berein he ſeems to be too audacious, 
it being obſervable (5), that though Homer mentions trumpets, yet they 
never make any part of the deſcription of his heroical battles, but 5 
furniſh him with a ſimile, or alluſion; as happens 1 in the place cited by 


 Tzetzes (e); 


ge 7; 0 4g. She yu, ore 7 * Tears Anek, | 
Agv rege fene ntay & ad Note eri gb 
Qs Tor deu Qwvy Baur Alan *. 


When foes encamp'd around a city lie, 
And wait ſurrender from the enemy, | 
Great fear runs thrilling through their breaſt within 
The walls, when echoing trumpets do begin; 
Such was Achilles voice, ſuch dread appear'd RR 
In all the Dardan hoſt, "was lo ditinaly heard. "ay A. 


| 'Whence it may be preſumed, that trumpets were ;ndeed uſed 3 in Ho- 


mer's time, being then only a late invention, and not ſo ancient as the 
Trojan war, as the old Scholiaſt hath alſo obſerved (4). Virgil indeed 


appears to give ſome countenance to Tzetzes's opinion, when he ſpeaks 


of Miſenus, whom he makes to have ſerved Hector in the Trojan war, 
and afterwards ewes in the office of a trumpeter (e): 


- ille Miſenum in littore yt 

Ut venere, vident indigna morie peremptum; 
Miſenum Æoliden. quo non præſtantior alter 
fre ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu: 
Hecforis hie magni fuerat comes; Heflora circum 


Et lituo pugnas infignis obibat et haſta. e 
7 wh e 19% —_ 
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Paſiuam illum vittor vita ſpoliavit Achilles, ? 
Dardanio Ænec ſe ſe fortiffimus heros | . 
Addiderat ſocium, non inferiora ſecutus. 4 


As ſoon as they approach'd, they ſpy'd their friend, 
Miſenus, dead by Gai untimely end. 
The brave Miſenus, above all e 
To make with ſwelling notes the cheerful trumpet ſound 5 
New vigour would encourage on the war, 
Whene'er his trumpet echo'd from afar; 
He was th' illuſtrious Hector“ s intimate, 
The ranks he'd traverſe in heroic ſtate, 
With ſpear he'd exerciſe, with trumpet animate 3 ; 
But when Achilles Hector overcame, 
And flew. him in the field, as great a name 
H' achiev'd by cleaving to Æneas' ſide, | ER, 
A prince for's proweſs no leſs n. | J. A. 


But here the benen trumpet and l are faken from the practice of 


the poet's own age, by a figure familiar to men of his profeſſion; for 
Miſenus was never acquainted with ſo rare a contrivance; and though 
we find him ſo proud of his art, as to challenge the gods of the ſea, yet 


uſed by theſe deities; whence the ſame poet, who may be ſuppoſed to 


mediately following : 


Sed tum fort, © cava dum perſonat e@quora concha , 

Demens, et cantu vacat in certamina Divos, © 
Amulus exceptum Triton, fi credere dignum oft, 
Inter ſaxa virum 3 emmerſerat undd. 


But whilſt the ſea:gods Pede he defy'd; 


Sounding a writhen ſhell by th? ocean's fide, 
As his due fate for his ambitious ſound, 


| Eim, if report deceive not, Triton drown'd. 


Keverthaleſs. in the moſt eaſtern countries; trumpets were aſed ſeverat 


ages before. They are ſeveral times mentioned in the ſacred hiſtory of 


the Jews, whoſe prieſts office 1 it was to found the alarm upon that in- 
lirument (a). 


There were fix ſeveral forts of trumpets (3), which have labored 
the diſagreement in ancient writers concerning the.firſt authors of the 
invention; it being common for them to aſctibe to the inventor of any. 


one ſort, the honour of the veſt conttivance. TY. 
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(a) Numer; XXxI. 


(8) Euſtath. Iliad. #. p. 1180. Kiir. Bft. 


it was not to a contention on the trumpet, but on a ſhell, the inſtrument 


be the beſt interpreter of his own n words, ſpeaks thus in the verſes im 
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1. The firſt trumpet was contrived by Minerva, the common mo. 
ther and patroneſs of almoſt all arts and uſeful inventions; whence 


ſhe was honoured with the title of Laune. mentioned in Lycoph- 
ron (4). 


Aury yee Auger 40d. eu Yiooly 
Tal ri. 


\ 


Under this name, ſhe was worſhipped in a temple, dedicated to her at 


5 Argos (5) : But Pauſanias is rather of opinion, that this trumpet was 
the invention of one of Hercules's ſons, called Tyrrhenus, whoſe ſon 


Hegelaus (having communicated it to a party of Dorians, the ſubjeds 
of Temenus) in memory of the invention, and out of gratitude by the 
goddeſs for her aſſiſtance therein, gave her this ſurname (c). 

2. The ſecond was the Egyptian trumpet, called Yun, Oſiris's con. 
trivance: It was round, and Weg at ſacrifices to call the congregation 
together (4). 

3- The third was invented in Gallia Celtics, where it was termed 
z&evv; ; It gave a very ſhrill ſound, but was not- very large; it was caſt 
in a mould, and had its mouth adorned with the figure of ſome animal. 
They had a pipe of lead, through which they blew into the trumpet 
when they ſounded. 

4. The fourth was firſt uſed in Paphlagonia, and calies Bones, from 
Ads, or the figure of an ox upon its proper orifice; it had a deep baſs 


found. 


5. The fifth was invented in Media, had alſo a deep note, and Was 


ſounded by the help of a pipe, compoſed of reeds. 


6. The ſixth was called Zaary Tvjpmaxy, becauſe invented by the 
Tyrrhenians, from whom it was communicated to the Grecians by one 
Archondas, who came to aſſiſt the Heraclidz, or poſterity of Hercu- 
les (e). Others attribute the firſt contrivance of it to 'Tyrrhenus, Her- 
cules's ſon (J). Its orifice was cleft, and ſent forth an exceeding loud 
and ſhrill ſound, not unlike the Phrygian flute; whence it became of 
all the reſt the moſt proper for engagements : Ulyfles1 in Sophocles com- 
Pares it to the Soden Minerva s voice (8). | 


Q 03: yew Ada; or , el ge, 
Ns cores dis Ts KAY dH he⁴ 45, 0464 
Pore auto, * Surg ald gave, 
Xe&2%05 0s xador@- 45 Trent 


How clear, Minerva, and diſtinct thy voice, 

Thou, whom I reverence above the reſt 
Of deities, who crowd th? ethereal court, 

Thy voice I know, and perfectly retain, 
Although ne art unſeen, as if I'd heard d Th 


(a) Y. Gathandes v. 915. (65) Heſych. Phavorinus, Euſtath. loc. cit. (9 Paulin 


Corinthiacis. Vide commentarium noſtrum in Lycophron, v. 915. (4) Euſta- 
thius loc. cit. idem deinceps videndus. (e) Sophocles Scholiaſtes Ajace, v. 17. Sui 
das, Diodorus Siculus, Lib. V. ( 7 Hyginus Fab. 274 (S) Ajace, v. 16. 
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The Tyrrhene trumpet, whoſe continuing ſound 


Leaves an impreſſion of its echoing notes. * 


Where the Scholiaſt obſerves, that Minerva's voice is reſembled to the 
Tyrrhene trumpet, becauſe it was eaſily known by reaſon of its loudneſs, 
as that trumpet excelled all others, and was at the firſt hearing eaſy to 
be diſtinguiſhed from them. | ng 
Theſe were the moſt common and remarkable ſorts of trumpets ; 
others may perhaps now and then occur in authors, ſuch as the Libyan 


mentioned by Suidas, and one of Sophocles's Scholiaſts (a), but ſeem to 


be of leſs note, and not fo frequently ufed. 55 
Several other inſtruments were uſed in ſounding alarms; the over, 
or pipe, in Arcadia, the-awric, ſometimes termed ive, in Sicily (2). 
The Cretans were called to battle by the ſound of 4vae;, or flutes (c); 
as others, of Citharæ, lutes or viols (4); but, as moſt of the ancient 
writers affirm, of /yr&, or harps (e), which, Plutarch tells us, were not 
laid aſide for many ages (J): The perſon that ſounded the alarm, the 
Cretans called 136. =, and others termed him Ive ( g), from a fort of 


trumpet called 7e. re | 
The Lacedemonians are particularly remarkable for beginning their 


engagements with a concert of flutes (5); the reaſon of which practice 
being demanded of Ageſilaus, he replied, © That it was to diſtinguiſh 
cowards 3” ſuch being unable, by reaſon of their conſternation, to keep 
time with their feet to the muſic, as was their cuſtom, This anſwer is 
indeed facetious, and not wholly without truth, yet ſeems not fully to 
comprehend the deſign of this cuſtom. Valerius Maximus is yet farther 


from the truth, and ſtands in direct oppoſition to it, when he ſuppoſes it 


intended to raiſe the courage of the ſoldiers, that they might begin the 


onſet with greater violence and fury; for Thucydides, with whom the 


reſt of the ancient hiſtorians agree, aſſures us, that the defign of it was 


rather to render them cool and ſedate, trumpets and other inſtruments 


being more proper to inſpire with heat and rage; but theſe paſſions they 


thought rather apt to beget diſorder and confuſion, than to produce any 


noble and memorable actions, valour being not the effect of a ſudden 


and vaniſhing tranſport, but proceeding from a ſettled and habitual 


irmneſs and conſtancy of mind: Wherefore they endeavoured not with 
noiſe and haſte, but with compoſed minds and ſettled countenances, to 
advance in a majeſtic and deliberate pace towards their enemies. The 


manner of it is deſcribed by Plutarch (1), who tells us, That the ar- 


* my being drawn up in battle-array, and the enemy near, the king 


. 4 ſacrificed 


— —— 


a) Loco citato. (8) Clemens Pzdag. Lib. II. Cap. W. (e) Polybius, Lib. IV. 


(4) A. Gellius, Lib I. Cap. XI. Martianus Capella, Lib. XI. (e) Clemens, loc. citat. 
Athenzus, Lib. XII. & XIV. Euſtathius ad lliad, . (F) Lib. de Muſica. 
(2) Heſychius. ( lidem Auctores, qui de Cretenſibus citantur, item Xenophon, 


Maximus Tyrius Diſſert. XII. & XXI. Quintilianus, Lib. 1. Cap XVI. Thucydides, 


Lib. V. Valerius Maximus, Lib. II. Cap. VI. Lucianus de Saltatione, & aliz paſſim. 
6) Lycurgo, „ | | TT 
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ſacrificed a ſhe-goat, and at the ſame time commanded the ſoldiers t 

adorn their heads with garlands, and the fluters to play KeFopey 
e-, the tune of Caftor's hymn ; and himſelf, advancing forward, 
began the iubxrigog racy, or alarm: ſo that it was at once a delight. 
„ful and terrible fight, to ſee them march on, keeping pace to the 
tune of their flutes, without ever troubling their order, or confoung. 
ing their ranks, their muſic leading them into danger cheerful and 
unconcerned : For (proceeds my author) men thus diſpoſed were not 
8 likely to be poſſeſſed with fear, or tranſported with fury; but they 
*-proceeded with a deliberate valour, full of hope and good aforance, 
as if ſome divinity had ſenſibly aſſiſted them.” Maximus the Tyrian 


3h : attributes to this method thoſe great ſucceſſes, and numerous viQories, 


that have rendered the Spartan name famous in all ſucceeding ages; 
but it ſeems peculiarly calculated and adapted to the diſcipline and 
temper of that ſtate, and ſcarce to be imitated, till the old Lacedemoni. 
an reſolution, and unparalleled firmneſs of mind ſhall be recalled. 
The reſt of the Grecians advanced with eager haſte and fury, and in 
the beginning of their onſet gave a general ſhout, to encourage and 
animate themſelves, and ſtrike terror into their enemies: This was cal. 
led , from the ſoldiers repeating d Suidas makes them 
to have cried allo zu: The firſt author of it was Pan, Bacchus“ 
lieutenant- general in his Indian expedition; where, being encompaſſed 
in a valley with an army of enemies far ſuperior to them in number, 
he adviſed the god to order his men in the night to give a general 
ſhout, which ſo ſurpriſed the oppoſite army, that they immediately fled 
from their camp: Whence it came to pals, that all ſudden fears im- 
preſſed upon mens ſpirits, without any juſt reaſon, were called by the 
Greeks and Romans, panic terrors (a). 
This cuſtom ſeems to have been uſed by almoſt all nations, barbaton 
as well as civil; and is mentioned by all writers that treat of martial 
affairs, Homer bath obliged us with ſeveral elegant defcriptions of it, 
too numerous to be inſerted in this place; I ſhall, however, give you one 
out of the fourth Iliad (5), where he reſembles the military noiſe to 


5 . torrents rolling with impetuous force from mountains into the ſubjacen 
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As with impetuous torrent rivers 8 
Pen a ſteep hill, when ſwol'n by winter's ſnow, 


(s) Polyznus Strateg Lib, 1. (9) V. 432. 
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Into the vales with mighty floods they pour, A 

Fraught with deſtruction and an hideous roar ; 

Thus fled, thus poſted all the Trojan rout "Ve 
In | eager flight with diſmal noiſe and ſhout, J. th 


Some may infer from the beginning of Homer's third Iliad, that this 


noiſe was only a barbarous cuſtom, practiſed indeed by the Trojans, 
but laughed at by the more civilized Sepia 1 


Aureg eres leunde, be. einen beuge, 
Tecs tet KANG yh T ivory loch Lerche 6 Ws, : 
Hire Tig xAowyryi vVegdvay Fees vere, Ted, 
Ai tra 8v Nada Pvyor, % abirQaroy leger, 

-Kazyyn ræiys rer ir ax5av0i0 poder, 
Auge: urtaulbict peu, © Knew Pen 
Hégla. un 4 rei "ye rau 46. rg Cr. 
01 % ie ng, peavece chers, Axa}, 
E 7 bad _— De,. 


As TER the nipping winter's ſeaſon's oat; © 

To a pygmean combat cranes make haſte, 

In chee etal ul flights they blacken from afar 

The clouds, and gladly meditate a war, 

With noiſe and clangour eagerly.they fly, * . 

Such were the clam”rous ſhouts of th' Trojan enemy. 

Silent and wiſe the Argian legions move, e 
Fix'd and united by a mutual love, Ne l 
Auxiliary aid reſolv'd to ſhow, 

If an impending loſs c came  threat'ning from the foe. 7 a 


But this is only to be i dd of thile march, as appears likewiſk 


from another paſſage in the fourth Iliad, where the poet has admirably 
repreſented the order and regular march of the Grecians, with the con- 
futon and e motion of the Barbarians (9): 1 5 
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ACnxis feilen uta, aic uc owe gar" 
2 T ewwy n, ave: gerd £veuy ewper, 
With ſtern and awful viſage bins bear ſway, 
While all their forces filently obey ; 
In thick battalions they march along, 
(But who wou'd think that ſuch a num'rous throng 
Shou'd fill the plains, and ſcarce e'er uſe a tongue) 
Such pow'rful chiefs the Grecian hero's were, 
Thus did their conduct gracefully appear; 
And thus they march, their burniſh'd arms afar 
Diſplay the luſtre of a future war. 
Not in ſuch ſtate advanc'd the Trojan rout, 
With thund'ring peals of noiſe and pompous ſhout 
A tumult they did raiſe, and th” air did rend); 
Thus, when a ſwain large flocks of ewes hath penn'd 
To milk their burden'd dugs, they doleful bleat, | | 
Hearing their lambkins bleating for the teat, Ws AY 4 


Where it is 1 he only ſpeaks of their march, becauſe a few verſe 
after, where he comes to deſcribe the engagement of the two armies, 


he does it in the words before cited ; and in all other places he mentions 
the great noiſe and clamour of both parties in their encounters. Thus 


— the ſixteenth Thad he peaks of Achilles's e (a), 


Ex & kreta Tgotory GD ala. 97 „eg 
lied hass xova Snowy QYTUYTOY vr Axatav. 


The Grecians Delt S th-F rojans with a noiſe, 
-T he thips reflect the £690 of their voice. 


And 2 little before e (b) i 


Ex nde loro, Bok 0 A bewgers | 


They throng out of their ſhips with joyful thous. 


Nay, fo neceſſary, and almoſt til. was this ſhout to a battle, 1 


pins, &vT1, and gen, are uſed by the poet as equivalent terms for 


lan: And when he commends his heroes for being Pony @ryadoel, he 
often means no more than wexy 4ya%;, excellent warriors, - It was 
alſo one part of a good ſoldier's and commander's character, to have 
a ſtrong voice, not only becauſe it was the cuſtom to ſignify their 
orders by word of mouth before trumpets were invented, but for 
the terror wherewith it ſurpriſed and aſtoniſhed their enemies (e): In- 


ſtances of this n nature are yery frequent 1 in Homer, where Hector, A- 


W 
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(e) V. 2 (0) v. 8 (e) Evſtathius Iliad: E. P. 387, Iliad. J. p. 305. 
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chilles, and ſeveral others, ſtrike a conſternation into the adverſe party 
with a ſhout ; And later authors give this good quality 'its peculiar 


commendation ; Plutarch, in particular, in his character of Marcius Co- 


riolanus, the Roman general, obſerves, that he was not only dreadful 
to meet in the field, by reaſon of his hand and ſtroke, but (what he 


tells us Cato required i in an accompliſhed warrior) inſupportable to an 


enemy for the very tone and accent of his voice, and the ſole terror of 
his aſpect. 

In the heroical wars, the generals fought at the head of their armies, 
as appears in all Homer? s battles; Whence they are frequently termed 


| TR; a0 and Tee, becauſe they did gofeax e TY ,, Hb. 0 


their armies. Thus, when he led up the Trojans (9)3 


T ewoiy Pl gf x a roc: dis. 
At th head o th? Trojans godlike Paris fought. jf 


And when Achilles ſends out his ſoldiers to defend the Grecian ſhips, 
having allotted to the reſt of his officers their ſeveral poſts, he places 
Patroclus and Automedon, as chief commanders, before the front (5). 


Iavr 9 TgonugnSs 9¹⁰ aug. de gie, 
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Before the reſt two well arm'd hich: appear'd, 
Patroclus and Automedon, prepar'd 

With equal courage to begin the fight 

At the head o' th? myrmidons. 


To heap up more inſtances in a thing ſo well known, would be to no 
purpoſe, In wiſer ages this practice was laid afide, and generals, con- 
lidering how much the event of the battle depended upon the preſer- 
vation of their perſons, uſually choſe ſafer poſts, and were mare cau- 


| tious how they adventured themſelves into danger. 


The retreat, and other commands, ſeem uſually to have been ſound- 


ed upon the ſame inſtrument wherewith the alarm was given: Let in 


thoſe places where the alarm was ſounded by ſoft and gentle muſic, 
the retreat and other orders we find ſometimes ſignified upon lauder in- 


ſtruments: Which may be obſerved of the Lacedemonians, who ſeem 


to have uſed trumpets in fignifying the general's orders, as appears from 
Polybius (c), who reports that Cleomenes commanded a party of his 
army to 2 their poſts by ſound of trumpet. 


—— 2 0 —_ 


(s) lad. of, v. 16. {6) Iliad. . as. (0 Lib. II. prope fipem- 


The 
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The Lacedemonians, when their enemies fled out of the field, wers 
not allowed to proſecute their victory, or make long and eager purſuits 


-- wes cham (a); While they made oppoſition, and were able to fight 


for maſtery, they contended with invincible courage and reſolution to 
bear them down; but, when they ceaſed to make reſiſtance, and yield. 
ed the day, they gave them liberty to provide for their ſafety by flight, 
purſuing them only a very ſhort ſpace, and that by ſlow and eaſy paces; 
The reaſon of which cuſtom Pauſanias (6) accounts for from their 


ſtrict and inviolate obſervance. of order and diſcipline, which made 


them rather chooſe to let their enemies eſcape, than by breaking their 
ranks to overtake them. Plutarch's relation ſeems alſo rational, and 
well ſuited to the old Spartan temper; * That the Spartans, having 
< routed an enemy, purſued them till they had completed their victory, 


and then ſounded a retreat; rn; it baſe, and unworthy of true 


\ Grecians, to cut men in pieces that had ceaſed from reſiſting them, 
and left them the field. Which manner of dealing with thoſe they 
had conquered, did not only ſhow their magnanimity and greatnels 
of ſoul, but had a politic end in it too; for their enemies, knowing 

that they killed only thoſe who made reſiſtance, and gave quarter to 


© the reſt, generally thought it their beſt way to conſult their ſafety 
* by an early flight (e).“ 


One thing farther remains before the concluſion of this chapter, viz, 
that it was frequent amongſt the ancient Grecians to put their cauſe 


upon the iſſue of a ſingle combat, and to decide their quarrels by two 


or more champions on each fide : Aud their kings and great com- 
manders were ſo eager in their purſuit after glory, and ſo tender of 
the lives of their ſubjects, that they frequently ſent challenges to their 
rival princes, to end their quarrel by a ſingle encounter, that by the 
death of one of them they might prevent the effuſion of more blood, 
Remarkable inſtances hereof we have in Xanthus, king of Bceotia, 
who challenging the king of Attica, was ſlain hy him, and ſo ended 
a dangerous war between thoſe ſlates (4); and in Pittacus the famous 


Mitylenian. who flew Phryno the Athenian general in a ſingle combat: 
Ancient hiſtories are full of ſuch examples, as likewiſe of wars hap- 


pily concluded by a ſmall number commiſſioned by mutual agreement 
to decide the controverſy : The Lacedemonians furniſh us with one 


memorable inſtance in their wars with Argos about the title to Thy- 
rea, which was determined by three hundred on each ſide. Nor was 


the concluſion of the war between the Tegeans and Pheneans, two 
ſmall ſtates in Arcadia, leſs remarkable, being effected by a combat of 
three brothers on each fide (e), all the circumſtances of whoſe ſtory 
run exactly parallel to that of the Horatjz and Curiatii fo famous in 
Roman hiſtories. The eaſtern countries were acquainted with the ſame 
cuſtom, as may appear from Goliath's challenging the IIraelitiſh hoſt to 
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(a) Thueydides, Lib. V. Polyznus, Lib. I. (5) Meſſeniacis. (e) Plutarchus 
Lycurgo, Apopthegmat. Laconicis, e @opynoias- (4) Vide Archzolog. noſtr, 
Vol. I. Cap. XX. m Arr. Pk (e) Plutarchus Parallelis. WAR 
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Of the M ilitary Afairs of Greice, 8 9 
vive him a man to fight with him, and the flight of the Philiſtines upon 


8 David's victory over their champion. 

2 3 "IG: | 
tl — — — — 
a | | 

i CHAP. 


of their Sieger, with the moſt remarkable of. their Inventions and | 
Engines uſed therein. 1 | ' 


THERE, are no footſteps of any ſiege amongſt the primitive Grecians; 1 
their cities were not fortified with walls, but lay open to all in- 
vaders, and their inhabitants, once vanquithed 1 in open field, became an 
eaſy prey to the conquerors, Wherefore, it is not to be wondered that 
the people of thoſe times enjoyed no fixed and ſettled habitations, but 
ſrequently removed from one part of the country to another, being 
= forced to quit their ſeats whenever they were coveted by a power ſu- 
d | perior to their own (a). | 
1 This moving and unſettled condition, wherein they continued for 


SY i ſome ages, cauſed them to attempt ſeveral methods to ſecure them- bs. 
i | {elves : Some built.their cities upon the tops of inacceſſible rocks and 4 
4 mountains, whence they could eaſily repel a greater force of enemies : i 
7 | Others, whoſe ſituation was not fo defenſible, were driven to ſeek other | 
"gl ways for their ſafety ; till at length, ſome heads of no vulgar under- 1 


landing brought forth an amazing contrivance, to encloſe their houſes 
" and poſſeſſions within walls. This, at firft, was looked on as a work fo 
5 wonderful, ſo far above human capacity, that the gods were frequently 
ö called from their bleſſed manſions to. undertake it. The walls of Troy 
(to mention no more), were of divine workmanſhip, and raiſed by no 
mecaner perſons than Neptune and Apollo: But if mortals had the hap- 
pineſs to project and finiſh ſo great a deſign, they ſeldom failed of being 
tranſlated to heaven, and having their names enrolled among thoſe ex- 
alted beings, to whom Wen were thought to. make near approaches, 
whilſt on earth. 

And, fince it was their cuſtom to immortalize 1 firſt author of. 
every little contrivance, it is no wonder if they conferred the ſame 


r — 
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5 honours on thoſe great benefactors to whom they were obliged for the 
i lecurity and quiet poſſeſhon of whatever the reſt of their deities had 
N gratified them with. Once, indeed, encloſed within walls, they looked 
D upon themſelves ſafe from all affaults; and, had not a weak oppolition 


within been ſufficient to repel much greater forces of invaders, ſuch a 
town as Troy could never have held out ten years againft an hundred 
thouſand befiegers. 

= Nor were the Grecians of later apes, Johbret renowned for know- 
ledge in military affairs, very willing to undertake, or expert in ma- 
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give him A man to fight with him, and the __ of the Philiſtines upon 
David's "om 0 over thei: champion.” * | 


Fruits, CHAP. 
of their Siege, wit, he moſh Fan ok bb hem, and 
. Engines uſed therern. MEE ON, of 


THERE ar are no TM. of auy getz arbong the Sante Sec i 


their cities were not fortified ich walls, but ſay open to all in- 


vaders, and their inhabitants, once ov in open field, became an 


eaſy prey to the conquerors, - Wheref ore, it is not to be wondered that 


the "peck of thoſe times enjoyed no fixed and- ſettled habitations, but 
ſrequently removed from one part of the country to another, being 


forced to quit. their ſeats 1 whenever they | were coveted by a power ſu- 


perior to their own (a). 
This moving and unſettled condition, breit e Sad for 


ſome ages, cauſed them to attempt ſeveral methods to ſecure them- 


ſelves : Some built their cities upon the tops of inacceſſible rocks and 


mountains, whence they could eafily repel a greater force of enemies: 


Others, whoſe ſituation was not fo defenßible, were driven to ſeek othet 
ways for their ſafety; till at length, ſome heads of no vulgar” under- 


fanding brought forth an amazing contrivance, to encloſe their houſes 


and poſſeſſions within walls. This, at firſt, was locked on as a work ſo 
wonderful, fo far above human capacity, that the gods were frequently 
called from: their bleſſed manſions to/undertake it. The walls of Troy 


(to mention no more), were of divine workmanſhip, and raiſed by no 


meaner perſons- than Neptune and Apollo: But if mortals had the hap: 
pineſs to project and finiſh ſo great a defign, they ſeldom failed of 25 
tranſlated to heaven, and having their names enrolfed among thoſe ex- 


alted beings, to whom they: were _ thought to make near approaches, | 


whilſt on earth. A 


And, fince it was their due to Wöwo teller nz gin" author of. 
every little contrivance, it is no wonder if tbey conferred the ſame 


honours on thoſe great bene factors to whom they were obliged for the 


ſecurity and quiet poſſeſhon of whatever the reſt of their deities had 
gratified them 1 Once, indeed, encloſed within walls, they looked 
upon themſelves ſafe from all affaults# 5 and, had not a weak oppoſition 
within been ſufficient to repel much greater forces of invaders, ſuch a 


town as Troy could never have held out” den Fears agsinft an bundred 
thouſand befiegers. © $4 8 "Bf"... X; 3 * 


Nor were the Gene off lter ages, asker reno wnell for know- 
ledge in military affairs, very willing to undertake, or expert in ma- 
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999 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 
one decifive battle, than to undergo the fatigue, and other incommodt. | 
ties of ſo tedious, ſo dangerous, and expenſive a method. 


Of all the Grecians, the moſt averſe from undertaking leaguers, ang 
the-moſt-un{kilful in carrying them on to advantage, were the Lacede. 


, monians ; inſomuch that after Mardonius's defeat at Platza, when 2 


body of Perſians had taken refuge in ſome wooden fortifications, they 
could find no means to drive them thence, but muſt have been forced <4 


| Fetire, had not the Athenians and ſors other Grecians advanced to 


their aſſiſtance (a). For we are told by Plutarch, that their lawgiver 
obliged them, by a ſpecial injunction, not eaſily to engage in beſieging 


_ towns and to loſe their lives in ſuch undertakings, was accounted in. 
* glorious, and unworthy a Spartan, as we learn from the ſame author (3), 


who, ſpeaking of Lyfander's being {lain before the gates of a little 
ceotian: town, called Haliartus, tells us, That, like ſome common 
po ſoldier, or one of the forlorn hope, he caſt away his life ingloriouſly, 

* giving teſtimony to the ancient Spartans, that they.did well to 
„avoid ſtorming of walls, where. the ſtouteſt man may chance to fall 
„by the hand, not only of an abject fellow, but of a boy or woman; 
„as they ſay Achilles was flain by Paris at | the. Scizin gates of 
« Pro e „ 5 the great king of en, 1 by the hand 
of a woman at Argos (4 

When they endeavoured to poſſeſs cee e of a pon or caſtle, it 
was uſual firſt to attempt it by ſtorm, ſurrounding it with their whole 
army, and attacking it in all quarters at once, which the Greeks called 
carne, the Romans, corond cingete, When this method. proved in- 


effectual, they frequently deſſſted from their enterpriſe; but if reſolved 
to proſecute it, they prepared for a longer ſiege; in carrying on which, 


they ſcem not to have proceeded in any conſtant and ſettled method, 
ut to have varied it according to the direction of their generals, as well 
as the difference of time, place, and other circumſtances.  _ 

When they deſigned to lay cloſe ſiege to. a place, the firſt thing they 
went about Was a&TTAXe0 eds, Or rtdgrNνẽ,ṽs, the works of circumvallation, 
which we find ſometimes to have conſiſted of a double wall or rawpire, 
raiſed up of turfs, called in Greek 7x49 and , in Latin, ceſpiles. 
The interior fortification was deſigned to prevent ſudden and unex- 
pected ſailies from the town, and to deprive it of all poſſibility of ſuc- 
cour, from without; the exterior, to ſecure them from foreign enemies, 
that might come to the relief of the befieged. Thus, when the Pelo- 
ponneſians inveſted Platæa, Thucydides reports, they raiſed a double 
wall, one towards the city, the other towards Athens, to prevent all 
baute ou that fide; the middle ſpace, which was ſixteen feet, was ta- 

en up with lodges for guards and ſentinels, built at due diftances one 
from another, yet ſo cloſe, that at a diſtant view, the whole pile e 
ed to be one broad wall, with turrets on both Gdes,: after "A tenth. of 
which was 2 Jarger tower, ee from wall to al. | 


5 5 e e {> | Fagin 


La) Herodotus, Lib. IX. Cap. LXIX. (8) Plutarch. Sylla. 61 mit 154 
7. v. 300 (4) Plutarchus Pyrrho. F 8 


' Of the Military Affairs of Greece. on” 
Engines were called by the ancient Greeks pwayyare, and afterwards 
gn ya, The firſt invention of them the Grecians claim to themſelves, 
being not eaſily induced to allow the contrivance of any art to other 
nations; for it was their cuſtom to travel into Egypt, India, and other 
eaſtern countries, to furniſh themſelves with ſciences and inventions, 
which afterwards they made public in Europe, and vented as produc- 
tions of their own: Hence was derived moſt of the Grecian philoſo- 
phy; and as for engines uſed in fieges, it appears they were invented 
in the eaſtern nations many ages before Greece had the leaſt knowledge 
of, or occaſion for them. Moſes's times ſeem not to have been unacquainted 
with them (a); ſeveral of the Jewiſh kings likewiſe appear to have 
known the uſe of them; whereas, the Grecians, till Homer's times, 
are not found to have had the leaſt hint of any ſuch things: Statius 
indeed carries them as high as the Trojan war, and, ſpeaking of the 
preſents ſent to Achilles by the Grecians, in order to carry on the war, 
reports, that Pylus and Meſſene furniſhed him with engines to batter 
the walls: | R 85 | TR 
Murorum tormenta Pylos Meſſanaque tradunt. 


Large battering engines are from Pylos ſent, 
And from Mefſene. ——— | 


But the poet ſeems to have forgotten the rude and unſkilled age of this 
hero, and to have formed his deſcription from the practices of his own 
times, ſince authors of better credit have no mention of any ſuch 


thing. Homer indeed ſpeaks of xpoo7a:, which ſome ancient interpre- 


ters take for zaiuaxis, ſcaling ladders (6b), 


3 
- || 
5 U 


| Kpoooday im, dna alva dugar torr. 
Bearing well-pointed ſpears, theſe ſtraight aſcend 
The ſcaling ladders, ————— 


But it may, with no leſs propriety, be exken for the pinnacles of dogs; 
as we find it uſed in the following verſe (c), e 


| Kegoons fed er even, Q igermev i AB%e 


Others again will have them to have Poem as ancient as the 'Th eban war, 


and to have been the contrivance of Capaneus, one of the ſeven cham- 

pions, the ſtory of whoſe being knocked down with thunderbolts was 

grounded on no better a foundation, than that, attempting to ſcale the 
RD TR oo mn 1 atop walls 
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92 Of the Military Affairs of Grecce. 

walls of Thebes, with ladders, he was beaten down and ſlain with 
15 ſtones; and ſince the contrivance is ſo eaſy and obvious, it may not be 
*” wholly improbable, that even thoſe ages were acquainted with it: 


However, the different forts of ladders were invented afterwards, when ff 
ſome of them were ue (a), plicaitles, folded; others dανοα ſoly. Wi 
tiles, to be taken in pieces (), for the convenience of carriage. The paul 


matter they were compoſed of was like wiſe very different, being not 
only.-wadd, but ropes, lese d ñ] 

The reſt of the engines ſeem, however, to have been later: The ran 
is indeed ſaid by Pliny to have been invented in the Trojan war, and to 
have given occaſion to the fable of the wooden horſe built by Epeus 
it being the conſtant practice of thoſe times to wrap up the original of 


FCA 

8 : a 0 — o ' - > > : 2 WW 1 
every invention in fables; but this is only conjecture, and may with the 2 
ſame eaſe be denied, as aflerted. Athenzus indeed ſpeaks of this engine . I 


as very ancient (e), but doth not fix its invention to any determinate 
time, only obſerves that the Romans were obliged for it to the Gre. 
cians; and ſince Vetruvius gives the honour of its contrivance to the 
Carthaginians, in their ſiege of Gades, and neither Homer, nor any 
Greek writer for many ages aſter, has the leaſt mention thereof, there 


; ſeems little reaſon to credit Pliny's report. It is probable, however, jew 
| that thoſe ages might have ſome ſmall helps in taking towns, contrived, 

j as by ſeveral others, ſo particularly by Epeus, who is famous in poe. 

: _ tical ſtory for being an artificer, and (as Lycophron reports) was very 

1 ſetviceable, on that account, to the Grecian army: 40 ; 

0 | 
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Dauntleſs in boxing, but diſmay'd at th* ſound 
Of claſhing arms, yet by his famous art 


5 Hle was moſt uſeful to the Grecian fleet. 
4 | But theſe devices ſeem to have been exceeding contemptible, -afid un- 
hs artificial; and therefore were wholly laid aſide in wiſer ages, and, it 


may be, never practiſed but at their firſt invention, "The only conſlant 
inſtruments uſed by the ancient Grecians in demoliſhing walls, were 
(for ought appears to the contrary), thoſe they called revza»z, in Latin 
terrebre, which were long irons with ſharp ends. Wherefore it is rea- 
ſonable to conclude, that moſt of their famous engines were invented 
about the time of the Peloponneſian war, wherein it is plain from Thu- 
cydides, they were uſed. Diodorus (e) and Plutarch ( will have Peri. 
cles to have contrived ſeveral of them, by the aſſiſtance of Artemon, an 
artificer of Clazomene, as rams, tortoiſes, | &c. yet Cornelius Nepos're- 
ports, that ſome of them were uſed in the age before, by Miltiades, 
when he beſieged Paros; Plutarch alſo himſelf, When he — _ 
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Ephorus, that battering engines were firſt employed in the Samian war 


by Pericles, and compoſed at that time by Artemon, being then a 


range and ſurpriſing fight, preſently after- adds, that Heraclides of 
Pontus will have that engineer to have flouriſhed ſeveral ages before the 
Samian war; fo that nothing of certainty' can be expected in this 
matter. The principal of the Grecian inventions were theſe which 
follow: | 

Xedarn, left udo, a tortoiſe; a defenſive invention, ſo called from co- 
yering and ſheltering the ſoldiers, as a tortoile i is covered by its hell. 
Several forts we find of it, as, 

1. X. Nn cri, teſdudo militaris, termed ſometimes TUYET TICS, 
when the ſoldiers drawn up cloſe to one another, and the hindermoſt 
rinks bowing themſelves, placed their targets abqye their heads; as 
if we ſuppoſe the firſt rank to ſtand erect, the reſt to ſtoop lower and 
lower by degrees, till the laſt rank kneeled upon the ground ; the 
men in the front and on the ſides holding their targets before their 
bodies, the reſt covering the: heads of thoſe that were placed before 
them ; ſo that the whole body reſembled a pent-houſe or roof covered 
with tiles, down which the enemy's miſſive weapons eaſily glided 
without prejudice to the ſoldiers underneath. This invention was 
uſed in field battles, but more frequently in ſurpriſing cities before the 
beſieged were prepared for defence; and ſerved to protect the beſiegers 
in their approach to the walls. 

2. X xw5eis was four - ſquare: The chief deign thereof was (as 


the name imports) to guard the ſoldiers i in Alling ditches, and caſting up 


mounts. 
3. X i, was triangular, with its front having dakar. for 
the protection of pioneers, who undermined walls. 


4. To theſe may be added teftudo arzetaria, wherewith thoſe that Vat | 


tered the walls were protected; of which afterwards. 
Tue, wicker hurdles, reſembling the Roman vineæ, which the ſol- 
diers held over their heads, The word came at length to ſignify rifles, 


from the fiege of Syracule, where the Athenians, calling continually | 


for hurdles to ſhelter them, the beſiegers i in deriſion cried, Viß pa, Vi fer. 
Another engine, compoſed of boards, and like the Roman aus, 
was uſed by Alexander's ſoldiers, as we read in Curtius. 


dh, agger, a mount, which was raiſed ſo high as to 3 if not 
exceed, the top of the beſieged walls: The ſides were walled in with 


bricks or ſtones, or ſecured with ſtrong rafters, to hinder it from fall - 


ing; the fore part only, being by degrees to be advanced nearer the 


walls, remained bare. The pile itſelf conſiſted of all ſorts of materials, 


as earth, tiber, boughs, ſtones, &c..as Thucydides reports in the dege 


ol Platæa: ; Into the middle were caſt alſo wickers, and twigs of trees, 


to faſten, and, as it were, cement the other parts. The whole. fabric is 


thus e by Lucan (a) 
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mount: They were driven upon wheels, which- were fixed within the 


from fire-balls and miſſive weapons: They were formed into ſeveral 


Engines; ; whence Silius (a); 


I bin were the groves, and ſcarce could boaſt a ſhade 


The frſt contrivance is bete to ſome eee of Sicily about the 


were Polyidus's ſcholars, and. entertained by Alexander in his eaſtern 


the army, may be owing to them. 


© Gs) Lib. xv. 
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tunc omnia lat? 

bee nemora, et ſpoliantur robore Glove $4 
Ut, cum terra levis media virgultaque molem 
Suſpenda nt, fiructd laterum compage' ligatam 
Arctet humum, prefſus ne cedat turribus agger. 


The groves are fell'd, and ſtrongeſt timber ſought, 

From thickeſt foreſt largeſl, oaks are brought, 

To make ſtrong rafters to ſupport the pile, 

Leſt th? earth break in, and fruſtrate all their toil, 

Unable to ſuſtain the tower's weight. 5 . H. 


* 


Higgs, furres, obetttes towers of wood, vſually placed upon the 


Dottom planks, to ſecure them from the enemies. Their ſize was not 
always the fame, but proportioned to the towers of the city they be. 
Teged. The front was ufually covered with tiles, and in later times, 
the ſides were likewiſe guarded with the ſame materials: Their tops 
were covered with raw hides, and other ſhrouds, to preſerve them 


ſtories, which were able to carry, not oy only, but ſeveral ſorts of 


Turris b a ad ſidera teclo 
eee tabulata decem cui creſcere Grajus 
Fecerat, et multgs nemorum conſumſerat umbrar. 


When th' Grejan with ten rooms a tower made, 
Whoſe various turrets trend the ſtars t invade. 


time of Dionyſius the tyrant; by ſome to Polyidus a Thefſalian, Philiy 
of Macedon's engineer (6); by others to Diades and Chœreas (e), who 


expedition: The laſt of theſe ſeem rather to have been improvers of 
the former invention; for we find mention of wooden towers in the 
elder Dionyſius's reign (4): It may be the device of making mig; 
Poems portable turrets, to be taken in pieces, and carried org with 


eus, aries, the ram, was an engine with an iron hed. called; in Greek 
ah, or ige, reſembling a ram's head, wherewith they battered the 
enemies walls. Of this there were three kinds 
x. The firſt was plain and unartificial, being nothing but along "IO 


with an iron head, nen the ſoldiers drove with 1 main force Care the 


wall. NES FA. 9 io 
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2. The ſecond was hung with ropes to another beam, by the help of 


which they thruſt it forwards with much greater force, 

3. The third differed only from the former, as being covered with a 
Mann, or ſhroud, to guard the ſoldiers, whence it is called Tefuda ari- 
tlaria. ; * 


The beam was ſometimes no leſs than an hundred and twenty feen 


in length, and covered with iron plates, leſt thoſe who defended the 
walls ſhould ſet it on fire; the head was armed with as many horns 
as they pleaſed ; Jofephus reports, that one of Veſpafian's rams, the 
length whereof was only fifty cubits, which came not up to the ſize of 
ſeveral of the Grecian rams, had an head as thick as ten men, and 
twenty-five. horns, each of which was as thick as one man, and 
placed a cubit's diſtance from the reſt; the weight hung (as was cuſto- 
mary) upon the hinder part, weighed no leſs than one thouſand and five 


hundred talents: When it was removed from one place to another, if 


it was not taken in pieces, an hundred and fifty yoke of oxen, or three 
hundred pair of horſes and mules, laboured in drawing it; and no lefs 
than fifteen. hundred men employed their utmoſt ſtrength in forcing it 
zgainſt the walls. At other times we find theſe rams driven upon 
| wheels. | | „„ „ | 

 Eximoncs was firſt invented by Demetrius, ſon ts Antigonus, who, 
having taken Rhodes, with ſeveral other towns, by the help of this en- 
gine, was honoured with the ſurname of ToAwgxznric, We have ſever 
deſcriptions of it left us by Vetruvius (a), Plutarch (5), and Diodo- 


rus (c). who, though differing in other points, are thus far agreed, That 5 
it was a machine of prodigious bulk, not unlike the ram covered with 


the throud, but vaſtly bigger, and of far greater force; that it was dri- 


ven both with ropes and wheels, and contained ſeveral other ſmaller 


engines, out of which ſtones and other miſſive weapons were caſt. 


Kareriares are uſed in different ſenſes, ſometimes for arrows, ſome- 


times for engines, out of which arrows were caſt; in the latter of 


which fignifications they are termed 8vo5acs and Ginordoas, They are 


likewiſe, though not very properly, taken for engines to caſt ſtones; 


and we find them ſometimes uſed to throw great pieces of timber. The _ 
invention of them is aſcribed to the Syrians by Pliny ; bat Diodorus (4) 


and Plutarch report, they were firſt contrived in Sicily, about the time 
in which the elder Dionyſius engaged in the war with Carthage. 
Engines to caſt ſtones were of ſeveral forts; ſome only for ſmaller 


ſtones, ſuch as ot dings ; others for thoſe alſo of a larger fize, 


called ſometimes only by the general names of payyave and wayyarct 
o2/aya, or aPrrigeis ogyare, the former of which ſeem to fignify all ſorts 


of engines, the latter all thoſe deſigned to caſt miſſive weapons; ſome- 


times by more peculiar titles, as A πe,Hęsä dN, rerg ee beyarc, 


which names are yet ſo general, as to comprehend all engines that caſt 


ſtones : Nor is there any proper term, that I know of, for that famous 
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engine, out of which ſtones of a ſize not leſs than millſtones were 
thrown, with ſo great violence, as to daſh whole houſes in pieces at: 
blow: It was called, indeed, by the Romans, Balliſta; but this name 
though of Grecian original, appears not to have been uſed in Greece 
this engine, however, was known there, and was the fame with thy 


uſed by the Romans, the force of which is thus expreſſed by Lucan (a) z 


At ſaxum quoties ingenti verberis ictu 

Excutitur. qualit rupes, quam vertice montix 

Abſcidit impulſu ventorum adjuta vetuſtas ; 
Frangit cuncta ruens, nec tantum corpora preſſa 
Exanimat, totos cum ſanguine dilſipat artus. 


Such is the force, when maſſy ſtones are thrown, 
As when from ſome mount's top a rock falls down, 
Which now worn out with age can't longer bear 
The ſhock of winds, and fury of the year; 
They break through all that in their paſſage lie, 
And do through walls and houſes force their way, 
Not only kill the man, but ſpread all o'er | e 
The ground his ſcatter'd limbs and reeking gore. H. H 


Thefe were the moſt remarkable engines the Grecians uſed in taking 
towns. It will be expected, in the next place, that ſome account be 
iven of the methods by which the beſieged defended themſelves. 
Upon the enemy's approach, they gave notice to their confederates 
(if they had any) to haſten their afſſiſtance: In the day this was done 
by raiſing a great ſmoke; in the night by fires, or lighted torches, call. 
ed Feuer and Pevxrwciat, whence, to ſignify the coming of enemies, 
was called Pevzrweciv (b). Theſe torches were termed Peurro! v 
to diftinguiſh them from thoſe they called @guxre; Pio, which were 
lighted upon the approach of friends: They differed in this, that the 
latter were held firm and unmoved, the former toſſed and waved to and 
fro in the air, Sr TT TOE pf Bi 
| They ſeem not to have had any conſtant method of defending them. 
| ſelves; but thus much may be obſerved in general, that the walls were 
| guarded with ſoldiers, who, with ſtones, and all forts of miſſive wea- 
pons, aſſaulted the invaders; and the zarariara,, with other engines of 
that kind, were planted within the town, and played upon them. Se. 
veral other methods were practiſed againft them, as when the Ty- 
rians, heating braſs bucklers red hot, and filing them with ſand and 
lime, poured it upon Alexander's ſoldiers, which getting between 
their armour and fleſh, burned vehemently, and cauſed them to fling 
off their armour, ſo that the befiegers wounded them at pleaſure, 
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(4) Theognidis Scholiaſtes, Homeri 8choliaſtes, Ilad. 4 
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«ithout receiving any hurt. Several ways they had to elude the force 


of their engines, and defeat their ſtratagems: Their mines they render- 
ed ineffectual by counter- mines: Their mounts they let fall to the ground, 
by undermining the foundations: Their towers, and all their engines, 


they burned with fire-balls : Themſelves they defended with ſkins, 
| wool-packs,. and other things proper to ward off ſtones, and other miſ- 


five weapons : : The heads of battering rams they broke off with: ſtones 


of a prodigious ſize. from the walls; or (as we read of the Tyrians) 
rendered them uſeleſs, by cutting the ropes whereby they were govern- 


ed, with long ſeythes; and if there remained no hope of defendin 


| their walls, they ſometimes raiſed new ones, with forts within. Many 


other contrivances were uſed, as the poſture of affairs required, and as 
the beſieged were ingenious in finding out methods for FRB own pre- 
ſervation. | 

The manner of treating the cities the had taken, was not always 
the ſame, depending upon the temper of the general. who ſometimes 


put all, at leaft all that were in arms, to the ſword, demoliſhed the walls 


and buildings, and made the reſt ſlayes; ſometimes graciouſly received 


them into favour, requiring only ſome tributary acknowledgment.. The 
Athenians had a cuſtom of ſending colonies to inhabit the places they 


had depopulated, which they divided by lots among ſome of the com- 
monalty, when met together in a public aſſembly (a). 


When they demoliſhed a city, it was frequent to pronounce direful 


curſes upon whoever ſhould endeavour to rebuild it; which ſome ima- 
gine was the reaſon that Troy could never be raiſed out of its allles, 


though ſeveral perſons attempted it, 9 85 devoted to eternal and irre- 
eems to have been a very an- 


parable ruin by Agamemnon (6) : This 
cient cuſtom, and derived from the eaſtern nations; for (to omit other 
initances) we find Joſhua, at the deſtruction of Jericho, to have fixed 


an imprecation upon the perſon that ſhould rebuild it (e), which was 
accompliſhed in Hiel, che Bethelite, many ages after, 1 in the reign of i 


Alab (). 


HAP. NI. 
of the Slain, and their F, unevals, 


PHE ancient Greclite ſeem to kate ode the bodies of the dead 
eriemies in a very indecent and inhuman manner, baſely revenging 

the injuries they had rectived from them whilſt living, by disfiguring 
and ſtabbing their carcaſes, and expoſing them to ſcorn and ignominy 3 


which cruel and barbarous practice was not thoroughly reformed in 


the Trojan war; as appears from divers inſtances in the Iliads, where 


Vol. . „ „ dead 
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dead enemies are diſmembered by inſulting conquerors, none of which, 

is more remarkable than that of Hector, who lay unburied many days, 
was dragged round Troy's walls, and Patroclus's ſepulchre, and ſuffer. 
ed all forts of indignities. This indeed might be imputed to Achilles's 
extravagant rage for the loſs of Patroclus, or (as the Scholiaſt (a) af. 
firms) to a peculiar cuſtom of Theſſaly, his native country, where it 
was their conſtant practice to drag at their chariots the murderers of their 
near friends, did it not appear that the reſt of the Grecians uſed him 
in a manner no leſs brutiſh and barbarous, inſulting over © ns and fab. 


2 his dead body (5): 


H ps % - „ego igurouro Xe Dxteo) ©/3c05, 

| Katt 3d of eveubey ibn, 60 on lues TELE £0UMG 
Altearoor * FLO gs N eat d 1 A xauan, 
"Os U loi Ou 2 1005 & a nTOV 
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Thus having ſaid, with unrelenting force 
He rends his vengeful ſpear from Hector's corſe; 
Too ſmall the recompence one death could give, 
But, Hector dead, his manes fill muſt prieve : 
He then the bloody, lifeleſs corſe deſpoil'd ; 
And ſoldiers with avenging fury fill'd, 
With eager haſte about his body preſs, 
Admire his ſtature and his comelineſs; _ 
Fach vents his rage upon th? already ſlain, 
As though they meant to kill him o'er again; 
Then thus one pointing to his neighbour ſaid, 
With vaunting words inſulting o'er the dead, 
« Is this the Hector, whole tremendous name 
" Brought fear and terror whereſoe'er it came? 
Gods! How he's chang'd fince when he threw his fire 
* Amidit our 9255 and made whole Greece retire, "EH. 


Tydew has r no better treatment in Statius (9: 


I Ducitur boftils (pro dura potentia . 5 EP 
Tydeus ille ſolo, modo cui Thebana ſequenii TANG 
Lgmina, five gradum, Ju frena: effunderet, ingens | 
Limes utrimgue datus : Nuſquam arma, manuſque gyrus „ 
An, veri  Feruas ; 5 Juval ora s regents lle, 
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Et formidatos impune latefſere vultus ; - , 

Hic amor, hoc una timidi, forte/que ſequuntur 

Nobilitare manus, infectaque ſanguine tela 

Conjugibus ſervant, parviſque oftendere natis, 
1 


At godlike Tydeus (wretched turn of fate!) 
Avenging Tyrians level all their hate; 

At godlike Tydeus, whoſe commanding ſway 
Through Theban troops did propagate diſmay; 
Whether he mounted on his horſe appear'd, ' 
Or for deſtructive war on foot prepar'd, - 

Th' oppoſing ſquadrons dar'd not long to ſtay, 
But, where he led, ſubmiſſively gave way; 

Yet he, brave chief, is dragg'd along the field, 
And bears what foes, with pow'r and fury fill'd, 
Cou'd e'er inflict; his dreadful arms they ſeize, 
All ſtab his corſe, and tear his manly face; 

The moſt oppoſing minds in this conſpire, 

The tim'rous and the brave alike deſire 

To ftab the body of their foe when flain, 
And with his blood their glutted blades to ſtain : 
Theſe they as marks of higheſt honour prize, 


And keep to ſhow their wives, and blooming boys. H. H. 


Whence it appears to have been their conſtant practice, and looked on 


as very conſiſtent with virtue and honour; as Servius hath likewiſe ob- 
ſerved, when Virgil's Mezentius was uſed in the ſame manner. The poet 


indeed does not exprelsly affirm any ſuch thing, which, notwithſtand- 
ing, plainly appears; for, whereas he only received two wounds from 
Eneas (a), we find bis breaſt-plate afterwards pierced through in twelve, 


i. e. a great many places, a determinate number being put for an inde- 


finite (5); 


brs ſex thoraca petitum 
Perfofſumgque locis. 8 wy . 


Through twice fix places was his breaſt- plate pierc'd. 


The barbarous nations were not leſs guilty of this inhuman practice. 
Leonidas king of Sparta, having valiantly loſt his life in fighting againſt * 
Xerxes, had his head fixed upon a pole, and his body gibbeted (c): But 
the Grecians were long before that time convinced of the villany and 


baſeneſs of ſuch actions; and, therefore, when Pauſanias the Spartan 


was urged to retaliate Leonidas's injury upon Mardonius, Xerxes's ge- 
ncral overcome at Platæa, he refuſed to be concerned an, or to permit 


revenge ſo barbarous, and unworthy a Grecian. Even in the times 


8 


(e) Fine En. X. 40 XI, . Herodotus Callope, 
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of the Trojan war, the Grecians were much reformed: from the inhu, 
manity, as well of their own anceſtors, as other nations. It had formerly 
been cuſtomary for the conquerorsto hinder their enemies from i intern 
their dead, till they had paid large ſums for their ranſom ; and ſome 
footſteps of this practice are found about that time; HeQor's body wa; 
redeemed from Achilles (2); Achilles's was again redeemed from the 
Trojans for the ſame price he had received for Hector (9 ; 


| But 
les h 
cia, 
thus 


Aub 9 T&vgs TY Tears daes 
Tus d9gg rend gur ie rnelvos, 
A939 Tov ,'. EN, inay, 
Lax re 5x9 oios rn un tubdgos, 
Kgernge Baue doe. — 


A ranſom Jorge as that which Priam gave, 
That royal Hector's mangled corſe might have 
T he happy priv'lege of a decent grave, 
y Argian chiefs ſhall be repaid to Troy, 
And then the ſlain Achilles ſhall enjoy 
That honourable urn the grateful god 
Upon his mother Thetis had beſtow'd. i ql, Ant 
rites 
anc 


Niſus is 1 by Vini diſfuading his friend Euryalus from ac- 
companying him into danger, leſt, if he were ſlain, there ſhould be no 
1 8180 that would recover by 6ght, or redeem his 8 ( , 


Sit, qu1 me raptum Pugna, pretiove redemptum 
Mandet bum ſolu, 


Let there he one, who, mow'd with pirying care, 
Wou'd me redeem, made pris'ner of the war, 
Or ranſom'd, decently my corſe inter. ö 


Whevee it appears, that redemption of the loud was practiſed in thoſe | 
days, and if neglected, they were frequently ſuffered to lie unburied; 
which misfortune happeßed to many of Homer's heroes, as we Joard 


from the very entrance + of. the firſt | Wing, where he thus r of A. 
chilles's anger, 15 


5 Hoa Ag o ieh, W 223. Token 
Hewwv, avtss5 by Hage x vimren. 
| Olav; TE F:0%. | | 


And num'rous crowds of vatiant hero's ghoſts 

Sent mournfut down unto the Stygian coaſts, 

Whilſt uninterx'd on earth their bodies lay, 
nr Expos'd t to dogs, = rav'nous s birds a 1 e 
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bu. Bot this was not ſo common as in more early ages; for we find Achil. } 
rly es himſelf celebrating the funeral of Eetion king of Thebes in Cili- _ j 
ing cia, and father of Andromache, whom the poet introduces {peaiog 5 
me thus (4); | 18 
Was 5 | , 
the Hrot vag rarig apy d D Ng A YENAEVS) 5: | 
Ex e Tonw ig e KiAixey 5 VET EOTEY, | {7 
©1611 Hirb don, vr) TAVEY Heriava” | F 
Ou3; ge EEnvdgits, oro 4 To YeIuun, 4 
AN e non XeTRNs TU re hago, f 
II # r The N. | 7 
Then when the walls of Thebes he ovgrthirew, 
His fatal hand my royal father flew, £1 
He ſlew Eetion, but deſpoib'd him not, 1 
Nor in his hate the fun'ral rites forgot; 4 
Arm'd as he was, he ſent him whole below, . | 
And reverenc'd thus the manes of his foe 3 e = 
A tomb he rais'd.- Drydn, - 3 
tl, And Agamemnon granted the Trojans free leave to perform the funeral 5 
zites of all their flain, promiſing vpon oath to give them no diſturb- 3 
ee %);, 9 
m0 | 9 
Api de verge vere 4 To wryige? bs 
Ay y*g Fig Oed viuwy nearer ua 4 
Luar, tre xs Od us fas hu c 054249 du; 5 
Ogria 92 Z. {5a heres T0745 Hens. 2 5 
I envy not the privilege of the dead. 
I grant, that they upon the pile be laid, 
Let Jove be witneſs to the vows I make, CS 
bol Nor will I eder the binding cor"aant break, : H. H. 
ed; 
earn Not long before, the 3 were al firangers to this piece of. 
. hamanity; for we are told that Hercules was the firft that ever gave 
jeave to his enemies to carry off their dead (e); and others report, 
mat the firſt treaty made for the recovering and burying the bodies of 
the ſlain, was that of Theſeus with the Thebans, to inter the heroes 
that loſt their lives in the Theban war (4). In ſucceeding ages it was 
looked on as the greateſt impiety to deny what they thought a debt to 
nature, and was rarely or never done to lawful enemies, except upon 
*xtrhorIGArY and unuſual provocations ; ; for it was thought below a ge- 
| nerous 
But ( Iliad, F. v 414 (6) mad, 4. v. 0 )) Klianus, Vary Hiſt, Lib. XII. 
10 Cap. XXVII. ©) Plutarchus The rs Os ae IO 
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hy nerous temper, and unworthy Grecians, to vent their malice, when their 
4 enemies were deprived of all power to defend themſelves. Thi 
Wl The Athenians ſeem to have been careful to exceſs and ſuperſtition fore b 
5 In procuring an honourable interment for the bodies of their own {g. they e 
1 diers that had valiantly loſt their lives; inſomuch that the ten admiraz rom 
00 that gained the famous victory over the Lacedemonians in the ſea.-5gbt t the 
gl at Arginuſæ, were put to death chiefly on this pretence, that they were ing no 
1 faid not to have taken due care in gathering the bodies that floated on 0 Lad 
| the waves; when yet they alleged that they were hindered by a ten. The 
9 peſt, which might have been dangerous to the whole fleet, had they not urnec 
WW; provided for their fatety by a timely retreat (4): This, no doubt, wy aclion, 
b one cauſe why, aſter a battle upon the Corinthian territory, Nicias, the Mt oth: 
1 Athenian general, finding that two of his men were left by an overſight, hair, 
q when they carried off the dead, made an halt, and ſent an herald tg long b 
* the enemy for leave to carry them off, hereby renouncing all title to the Oldie: 
"a victory, which belonged to him before, and loſing the honour of ered. vhoſe 
0; ing a trophy; for it was preſumed that he who aſked leave to carry of ight e 
11 his dead could not be maſter of the field (5). After that, Chabrias were | 
| having put to flight the Lacedemonians at Naxus, rather than leave ompa 
. any of his loldiers, or their bodies, to the mercy of the waves, choſe to but th 
defiſt from proſecuting his victory, when he was in a fair way to hape adian 
i deftroyed the enemy's whole fleet (c). | „ erſe, 
Wt When they carried their arms into diſtant countries, they reduced 
10 the bodies of the dead to aſhes, that thoſe at leaſt might be conveyed 
1 to their relations, and repoſited in the tombs of their anceſtors: The 
I firft author of which cuſtom (they fay) was Hercules, who having 
10 1 Krorn to Licymnius to bring back his fon Argius, if he would give him 
. leave to accompany him in his expedition againſt Troy, the young man 
10 dying, he had no other expedient to make good his oath, but by deliver. 
Wo ing his aſhes to his father (): However, we find it practiſed in the The ( 
1 Trojan war, where Neſtor adviſed the Grecians to burn all their dead, 8 
8 and preſerve them there till their return into Greece (e); 
1 Avro; 0 E eve. LUX AKT OMEY 3&9 ver gg 
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0 Turloy c Teo v, Ws % 0546 TUITY eTO5 
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tf 3 5 8 Thi 
i Oxen and mules in ſolemn order led 8 bid lo 
7K To us aſſembled here, ſhall bring our dead, "An 
0 That we their bodies near our ſhips may burn, oldies 
WW! And fave their ſnowy bones till we to Greece return, N ough 
i Irs, 
The ere ! 
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() Xenophon Græc. Hiſt. Lib. J. (3) Plutarchus Nicia. () Diodorus Si- gamen 
culus, Lab. XV. (4, Homeri Scholiaſtes Iliad, &. v. 53 (e) Iliad, 3. v. 33% 
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der The Lacedemonians thought this an unprofitable labour, and there- 
tion fore buried their dead in the country where they died; only their kings 
ſol. they embalmed with honey, and conveyed them home, as we learn 
irals Tom Plutarch (a), who reports, that when Ageſilaus reſigned his life 
agbt at the haven of Menelaus, a deſert ſhore in Africa, the Spartans hav- 
were ing no honey to embalm his body „ Wrapped it in wax, and ſo carried it 
d' on o Lacedemon. 


The ſoldiers all attended at the funeral ſolemnities, with their arms 
turned upfide down, it being cuſtomary for mourners, in moſt of their 
ions, to behave themſelves in a manner contrary to what was uſual 


em. 
F not 


* 
"he other times; in thoſe places where it was the faſhion to wear long 
ght. hair, mourners were ſhaved; and where others ſhaved, mourners wore 
d 1 long hair. Their conjecture, therefore, is frivolous, who imagine the 
) the 1diers turned the heads of their ſhields downwards, leſt the gods, 
red. choſe images were engraven upon them, ſhould be polluted with the 
y off icht of a corpſe (5); fince not the gods only, but any other figures, 
briagz ere frequently repreſented there; nor ſome few only, but the whole 
eave ompany held them in the ſame poſture : Beſides, not the ſhields alone, 


le to 
haye 


but their other arms, were pointed downwards. Thus Evander's Ar- 


kerſe, 


uced | | 1475 

eyed -Tum nie}la phalanx, teucrique ſequuntur, 

The  Tyrrhemque duces, & ver/ts Arcades arms. 

bes. Next went the mournful troop, captains from Troy, 

: - Tyrrhenia, and from pleaſant Arcady, 

0 With arms turn'd downward.—— 

| the „ VV | 2 92 
ie Grecian princes in Statius (4) obſerve the ſame cuſtom 


lead, | | 
— verſit ducunt inſignibur iþfe 


Graſugenæ reges. Ke: 


The Grecian chiefs the ſad proceſſion led 
With enſigns downwazds turn'd. 


Their tombs were adorned with inſcriptions ſhowing their names, 


bid ſometimes their parentage, and exploits; which honour the Spartan 


awpiver granted to none beſide women who died in child-bed, and 


oldiers (e) that loſt their lives in battle: Theſe were buried with green 


oughs, and honoured with an oration in their praiſe. Such of them 


* 7 5 had excelled the reſt, and were judged complete and perfect warri- 
Th rs, had a farther honour of being interred in their red coats, which 
8 ere the ſoldiers habit at Sparta (F). Their arms were like wiſe fixed 


1 the epigram refuſing Xerxes's purple robe, and deſiring no other or- 
us S. ment to beautify his tomb than his buckl er. 


dh. 


_- 


© Plutarchus Lyrurgo. Alanus Var. Hiſt. Lib. VI. Cap. VI. 
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adians, with the reſt of Aneas's ſoldiers in Virgil (c), fallow Pallas's 
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pon their tombs; whence Leonidas, the Spartan king, is introduced 


0 Ageſilao. (b) Servius in Eneid. X. 92. (=) Loc. citat. (4) Thebaid. Vi. 
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nerous temper, and unworthy Grecians, to vent their malice, when their 
enemies were deprived of all power to defend themſelves. 

The Athenians ſeem to have been careful to exceſs and ſuperſtition 

In procuring an honourable interment for the bodies of their own ſol. 

diers that had valiantly loſt their lives; inſomuch that the ten admiraj, 

that gained the famous victory over the Lacedemonians in the ſea-fght 


The 
fore bl 
they e 
from F 
at the 


at Arginuſæ, were put to death chiefly on this pretence, that they were ing no 
faid not to have taken due care in gathering the bodies that floated on to Lac 
the waves; when yet they alleged that they were hindered by a tem. The 


turned 
zclions 
at oth! 
hair, 1 
long h 
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whoſe 
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were | 
compa 
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' peſt, which might have been dangerous to the whole fleet, had they not 
provided for their ſafety by a timely retreat (4): This, no doubt, Was 
one cauſe why, aſter a battle upon the Corinthian territory, Nicias, the 
Athenian general, finding that two of his men were left by an overſight, 
when they carried off the dead, made an halt, and ſeat an herald tg 
the enemy for leave to carry them off, hereby renouncing all title to the 
victory, which belonged to him before, and loſing the honour of ered. 
ing a trophy; for it was preſumed that he who aſked leave to carry off 
his dead could not be maſter of the field (5). After that, Chabrias 
having put to flight the Lacedemonians at Naxus, rather than leave 
any of his ſoldiers, or their bodies, to the mercy of the waves, choſe to 
deſiſt from proſecuting his victory, when he was in a fair way to have 
deſtroyed the enemy's whole fleet (e). | „ 
When they carried their arms into diſtant countries, they reduced 

the bodies of the dead to aſhes, that thoſe at leaſt might be conveyed 
to their relations, and repoſited in the tombs of their anceſtors: The 
firft author of which cuitom (they ſay) was Hercules, who having 
fworn-to Licymnius to bring back his fon Argius, if he would give him 
leave to accompany him in his expedition againit Troy, the young man 
dying, he had no other expedient to make good his oath, but by deliver- 
ing his aſhes to his father (): However, we find it practiſed in the 
Trojan war, where Neſtor adviſed the Grecians to burn all their dead, 
and preſerve them there till their return into Greece (e); 155 
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Oxen and mules in ſolemn order led aud lc 

To us aflembled here, thall bring our dead, ln gi 
That we their bodies near our ſhips may burn, ſoldie 
And fave their ſnowy bones till we to Greece return, dougl 

| e 1 He e | H. I. 25 
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The were 

upon 

(a) Xenophon Grac. Hiſt. Lib. I. (5) Plutarchus Nicia. (e) Diodorus Si- namen 
culus, Lib. XV. (4, Homeri Scholiaſtes Iliad, &. v. 83. (e) Ilisd, 3. v. 332. | 
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heir The Lacedemonians thought this an unprofitable labour, and there- 
tion fore buried their dead in the country where they died; only their kings 
ſol. they embalmed with honey, and conveyed them home, as we learn 
rals tom Plutarch (a), who reports, that when: Ageſilaus reſigned his life 
oh t the haven of Menelaus, a deſert ſhore in Africa, the Spartans hav- 


vere ing no honey to embalm his body, wrapped it in wax, and ſo carried it 
| on to Lacedemon. 6 = EE 
on. The ſoldiers all attended at the funeral ſolemnities, with their arms 
[Nos turned upfide down, it being cuſtomary for mourners, in moſt of their 
way zfions, to behave themſelves in a manner contrary to what was uſual 
the at other times; in thoſe places where it was the faſhion to wear long 
aht. hair, mourners were ſhaved ; and where others ſhaved, mourners wore 
d to long hair. Their conjecture, therefore, is frivolous, who imagine the 
the WH 1diers turned the heads of their ſhields downwards, left the gods, 
ed. hoſe images were engraven upon them, ſhould be polluted with the 
off ght of a corpſe (5); fince not the gods only, but any other figures, 
rias were frequently repreſented there; nor ſome few only, but the whole 
are company held them in the ſame poſture: Beſides, not the ſhields alone, 
e to but their other arms, were pointed downwards. Thus Evander's Ar- 
aye cadians, with the reſt of /Eneas's ſoldiers in Virgil (c), follow Pallas's 
| kerſe, 8 | VV 

ced | 1 Fo 

yed — Tum meta phalanx, teucrique ſequuntur, 
The Tyrrbenique duces, © verſis Arcades armis. 
115 Next went the mournful troop, captains from Troy, 

88 Tyrrhenia, and from pleaſant Arcady, 
7 With arms turn'd downward.— 
e 5 x 

11 The Grecian princes in Statius (4) obſerve the ſame cuſtom 


— ducunt inſignibus 19 
Grajugenæ regen. | 
The Grecian chiefs the ſad proceſſion led 

With enſigns downwards turn'd.—— _ 


e 


lan giver granted to none beſide women who died in child-bed, and 


loldiers (e) that loſt their lives in battle: Theſe were buried with green 


j boughs, and honoured with an oration in their praiſe. Such of them 
N. 5 had excelled the reſt, and were judged complete and perfect warri- 


rhe ors, had a farther honour of being interred in their red coats, which 


were the ſoldiers habit at Sparta (). Their arms were likewiſe fixed 


Si- dament to beautify his tomb than his buckler. 5 
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Their tombs were adorned with inſcriptions ſhowing their names, 1 
aud ſometimes their parentage, and exploits; which honour the Spartan 


upon their tombs; whence Leonidas, the Spartan king, is introduced 
in the epigram refuſing Xerxes's purple robe, and deſiring no other or- 


() Ageſilao. () Servius in Zneid. XI. 92. (e) Loc. citat. (4) Thebaid. VI. 
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Whilſt Nerzes mov'd with pitying care beheld e 
T' unhappy Spartan, who himſelf had 1 Þ 
The royal Perſian, with officious haſte, ' 
His purple robe about the body caſt ; 
Till dying Leonidas filence broke, _ 
And thus that gen'rous Spartan hero ſpoke : 
% Forbear, fond prince, this unbecoming pride, 
% No Perſian pomp ſhall e'er theſe relics hide. 
« Soft purple palls are only us'd by thoſe, 
« Who have betray'd their country to their foes; 
« My buckler's all the ornament I'll have, 
V Tis that which better ſhall adorn my grave 
Than 'ſcutcheon, or a formal epitaph ; 
* My tomb thus honour'd, I'll triumphant go, 
Like ſome brave Spartan, to the ſhades below.“ 
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# This.cuſtom was not peculiar to 9 Sparta, but practiſed all over ee 
8 where, beſides their arms, it was uſual to add the badge of whatever 1 
110 g other profeſſion they had born. Elpenor, appearing in the ſhades be. day 
1 low to Ulyſles, entreats him to fix the oar he uſed to row with upon Is out 
1 tomb, and t to caſt his arms into the Tuner] ple W7 3 day 
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1 : lad arms remain to me when dead; dec 
1 Shall with my corſe upon the pile be laid aft 
A | Then o'er my grave a laſting mon'ment rear, Cy 
' Which to poſterity my name ſhall ber; the 
i This do, then fix the oar upon my tomb, | OE 8 
uf With which I us'd to cut the filver foam, 1 H. H. nat 
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0 the Military Aﬀairs of Greece, | Jo 
Miſenus, Enueas's trumpeter, has both his arms, oar and trumpet fixed 
upon his grave (403 5 145 5 15 
Ai pius ZEneas ingenti mole ſepulerum | . : 
Imponit, ſuaque arma viro, remumque, tubamque. 

A tomb of vaſt extent Æneas rear'd, 


Where the dead corps was decently interr'd, 
» And on't his arms, his oar, and trumpet fix'd. 


5 
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It was cuſtomary for the Spartan matrons, when there had been a Wo 
6zht near home, to examine the bodies of their dead ſons ; and ſuch as 1 
had received more wounds behind than before, they conveyed away 4 
privately, or left them in the common heap ; but thoſe who had a 9 
greater number of wounds in their breaſts, they carried away with joy = 
and triumph, to be repoſited amongſt their anceſtors (5): They were 1 
carried home upon their bucklers; whence that famous command of the 1 
mother to her ſon, related in Plutarch (e), J Tay, 3 ixt 7246, i. e. either . 
bring this (meaning his buckler) Home with you, or be brought upon tt : H 
To which cuſtom Auſonius alludes (4); _ OY i 

Arma ſuper veheris quid, Thraſybule, tua? | i 


EN 
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Why are you thus upon your buckler borne, - 
Brave Thraſybulus? 5 
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The Athenians uſed to place the bodies of their dead in tents, three 
days before the funeral, that all perſons might have opportunity to find 
out their relations, and pay their laſt reſpe&s to them: Upon the fourth 
day, a coffin of cypreſs was ſent from every tribe, to convey the bones 
of their own relations; after which went a covered herſe, in memory of 
thoſe whoſe bodies could not be found : All theſe, accompanied with 
the whole body of the people, were carried to the public burying place, 
called Ceramicus, and there interred : One oration was ſpoken in com- 
mendation of them all, and their monuments adorned with pillars, in- 
ſcriptions, and all other ornaments uſual about the tombs of the moſt 
honourable perſons. The oration was pronounced by the fathers of the 
decealed perſons, who had behaved themſelves moſt valiantly. Thus, * 
after the famous battle of Marathon; the fathers of Callimachus and bd 
Cynzgirus were appointed to make the funeral oration (e). And upon = 
the return of the day upon which the ſolemnity was firſt held, the ſame 
oration was conſtantly repeated every year (). This was their ordi- 
nary practice at Athens (g); but thoſe valiant men who were ſlain in 
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(a) virgil Anueid. VI. v. 22. (3) KElianus Var Hiſt. Lib. XII. Cap. XXI. 
(e) Apophthegmat. (4) Epigram. XXIV. (e) Polemo in Arg.mento r Er- 
Tefiuy AM () Cicero de Oratore. (2) Thucydides, Lib. III. 
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While Xeyxes mov'd with pitying care beheld + - 
Th' unhappy Spartan, who himſelf had kill'd; 5 
The royal Perſian, with officious haſte, ' It 
His purple robe about the body caſt ; fight 
Till dying Leonidas filence broke, _ had 
And thus that gen*rous Spartan hero ſpoke : priv: 
« Forbear, fond prince, this unbecoming pride, grea' 
«© No Perſian pomp ſhall e'er theſe relics hide. and 
« Soft purple palls are only us'd by thoſe, carr! 
«© Who have betray'd their country to their foes 5 mot! 
My buckler's all the ornament I'll have, bring 
_ © "Tis that which better ſhall adorn my grave, To 
„% Than 'ſcutcheon, or a formal epitaph ; | 
My tomb thus honour'd, I'll triumphant go, | 
Like ſome brave Spartan, to the ſhades below.” H. H. 
This.cuſtom was not peculiar to Sparta, but praftiſed all over Greece; 
where, beſides their arms, it was uſual to add the badge of whatever T7 
a other profeſſion they had born. Elpenor, appearing in the ſhades be. days 
low to Ulyſſes, entreats him to fix the oar he uſed to row with upon his out 1 
| tomb, and t to caſt his arms into the rumaryl * (a); 1 day, 
| | . of tl 
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| Whatever arms remain to me when dead; dece 
1 Shall with my corſe upon the pile be laid; | afte 
1 Then o'er my grave a laſting mon'ment- rear, Cyn 
0 Which to poſterity my name ſhall bear; the 
1 This do, then fix the oar upon my tomb, | 5 orat 
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Miſenus, Enueas's trumpeter, has both his arms, oar and trumpet fixed 
upon his grave (%); . 5 5:1 as 


Alt piu neus ingenti mole ſepulcrum 
Imponit, ſuaque arma viro, remumque, tubamque. 


A tomb of vaſt extent Aneas rear'd, 
Where the dead corps was decently interr'd, 
And on't his * his oar, and * fix d. 


It was cuſtomary for the Spartan matrons, when there kad been 2 


fight near home, to examine the bodies of their dead ſons; and ſuch as 


had received more wounds behind than before, they conveyed away 


privately, or left them in the common heap ; but thoſe who had a 
greater number of wounds in their breaſts, they carried away with joy 
and triumph, to be repoſited among(t their anceſtors (5): They were 
carried home upon their bucklers ; whence that famous command of the 


mother to her ſon, related in Platarch (e), 3 5 rey, 1 ii TH, i. e. either 
| bring this (meaning bis buckler ) home with you, or be brought upon it: 


To which cuſtom Aulonius alludes (4); 
Ar ma ſuper veheris aid, ae, tua? 


Why are you thus upon your MH borne, - 
Brave T ee, 2 


The Athenians uſed to place the bodies of their dead in tents, three 


days before the funeral, that all perſons might have opportunity to find 
out their relations, and pay their laſt reſpe&s to them: Upon the fourth 
day, a coffin of cypreſs was ſent from every tribe, to convey the bones 


of their own relations; after which went a covered herſe, in memory of 


thole whoſe bodies could not be found : All theſe, accompanied with 
the whole body of the people, were carried to the public burying place, 


called Ceramicus, and there interred : One oration was ſpoken in com- 
mendation of them all, and their monuments adorned with pillars, in- 


ſcriptions, and all other ornaments uſual about the tombs of the moſt 
honourable perſons. The oration was pronounced by the fathers of the 
deceaſed perſons, who had behaved themſelves moſt valiantly. Thus, 


after the famous battle of Marathon; the fathers of Callimachus and | 
Cynzegirus were appointed to make the funeral oration (e). And upon 


the return of the day upon which the ſolemnity was firſt held, the ſame 
oration was conſtantly repeated every year (F). This was their ordi- 
nary practice at Athens ( 8); ; but thoſe valiant men who were ſlain in 
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Tefiuy Ai. 1 f ) Cicero 4e N *F 2) e Lib, III. 
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| (a) Virgil AKueid. vi. v. 232. (5) EZlianus Var Hiſt. Lib. XII. Cap. XXL. * 
(e) Apophthegmat. (4) Epigram. XXIV. (e) Polemo in Arg. mento TW Er- 
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106 Of the Military Afarrs of Greece. 
the battle of Marathon, had their bodies interred in the place where 
they fell, to perpetuate the memory of that wonderful victory. 

It may be obſerved farther, that in their liſts the names of the ſoldiers 
deceaſed were marked with the letter 0, being the initial of Javors, i. e. 


dead; thoſe of the living with r, the firſt in Tygspao, i. e. preſerved; 
Which cuſtom was afterwards 1 up by the Romans * þ 


CHAP. XI. 


Of therr Booty taken in War, h Gratitude to their God after 
| Victory, their Trophies, &c. 


"HEIR booty conſiſted of priſoners and ſpoils, The e that 
could not ranſom ee were made ſlaves, and employed in the 
ſervice of their conquerors, or ſold. 

The ſpoils were diſtinguiſhed by two names, being either taken 
from the dead, and termed , or from the living, which they cal. 
led azPvex : They conſiſted of whatever moveables belonged to the 
conquered, whoſe right and title, by the law of A paſſed to the con- 
querors (5). 

Homer's heroes no ſooner gain a vidory over any of their rivals, but, 
without farther delay, they ſeize their armour, Inſtances of this ate 
as numerous as their combats. But, however this practice might be 
uſual among the great commanders, who rode in chariots to the battle 
fought by themſelves, and encountered men of their own quality i 
ſingle combat; yet inferior foldiers were not ordinarily permitted ſuch 
liberty, but gathered the ſpoils of the dead, after the fight was end. 
ed: If they attempted it before, they were even then looked upon 


to want diſcipline. Neſtor gives the Grecians a particular caution i 
this x matter (c)3 4 


Nigg 85 Agyerery EHELAETO, phat pcgdy « 4 cas 
2 Pi Newt; Azvaoi, Seed morrs,” Agn®-, 

4 | Myr vu bag erh ltnes, lere mid. 
Mypuyero, 46 K* h igen TY mas lenras, 
ANN dees xreEαñZu)ꝛv, ETeire 0; 2 T6 nN 
Nergss He rd G uον,˙u reed cus. 5 


Then Neſtor thus began bis ſage advice; 
My friends, and valiant Greeks, be timely wiſe, 


Avuſpicios 


E . _——_— 
* * 4 4 4 
— — EIS 4 * 9 


— — 


| (a) Ruffinus i in Hieroyaium, Paulus Diaconis, De Notis 3 Iſidorus Hiſpal 
Lib. I. Cup. XII, (6) Plato de Legibus, Lib. I. Iliad, C. v. 66. 
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Auſpicious ſons of Mars, let no delay, 
No hopes of ſordid booty cauſe your ſtay; 
But with united force ruſh on the foe, 
ved « Add certain death to each becoming blow ; 
: »Twill then be time enough for to prepare 
To ſeize the booty of the horrid war, 
To drag your mangled foes along the plain, | 
When welt'ring in their blood they lie all ſlain. H. H. 


| 


This method was taken in ſucceeding ages; for no ſooner were their 
battles ended, but they fell to ſtripping and rifling the dead carcaſes 
of their enemies: Only the Lacedemonians were forbidden to meddle 
with the ſpoils of thoſe they had conquered (a) ; the reaſon of which 
prohibition being demanded of Cleomenes, he replied, © That it was 
„ improper to offer the ſpoils of cowards to the gods, and unworthy | 


fey 


that 4 Lacedemonian to be enriched by them (5)” ; but this ſeems only 
| the a pretence, ſince there are ſeveral inſtances of their dedicating part of 
their booty to the gods; the true reaſon perhaps may be collected 
ken from the conſtitution of their ſtate, whereby an equality was main- 
cal. tained amongſt them, and nothing more ſeverely prohibited, or more 
the repugnant to the very foundation of their government, than to acquire 
con- or poſſeſs large eſtates: Where fore, to prevent their ſoldiers from ſeiz- 
ing upon the ſpoils, they had always three hundred men appointed to 
but, obſerve their actions, and to put the law in execution againſt delin- 
are queets ,, 3 1 a 
t be The whole booty was brought to the general, who had the firſt 
ttle, choice, divided the remainder amongſt ſuch as had ſignalized them- 
1 ſelves according to their quality and merits, and allotted the reſt equal 
uc | 


portions : Thus, in the Trojan war, when the captive ladies were to 
be choſen, Agamemnon, in the firſt place, took Aſtynome Chryſes's \ | 
daughter, next Achilles had Hippodamia daughter to Briſes, then Ajax  *! 
choll Tecmeſſa, and ſo on (4); whence Achilles complains of Agamem- 
non, that he had always the beſt part of the booty; himſelf, who ſuſ- 
tained the burden of the war, being content with a ſmall pittance (e); 


end- 
pon 
n in 


| Ob tuen cl Toms ic ix, i, emmor ANNα,ẽ,j 
Tewwy bei al Sb Aso T0 pov. 5 
ANA To pety TAE0v TOAULIKLOG FOAEOLO 
Xeipts cl Oiemreo'. drag i rer dg Lenrars, 
Tol vd rages Toru fegen, & N d Te, ON Te 
E RN 5x00 Erl es, THY zac pew roN H,. 


Vet when the Greeks ſome Trojan town invade, 


ous And diſtribution of the ſpoils is made, 5 
iſpal (a) Zlianus, Lib. VI. Cap. Wh, () Plutarchus Apophthegm. Laconicis. T 
(% Euſtathius Aliad. F. v. 66, (4) Iſaac. Tzetzes in Lycophronicis Caſſandram. 


v. 299. (e) Iliad. 4. v. 163. 
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was preſented with a great booty of women, money, horſes, camels, 
&c. over and above what was given to any other; This praQtice i in. 
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- gerus, Lib. de Spoliis. (e) e Scholiaſtes Teachin. 
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How ſmall a part, compar'd to thine, I bear, 

] who have borne the burden of the war ! 

Nor do you envy me in this the largeſt ſhare. 

But when the ſo much wiſh'd-for time arrives, 
That to each Grerk th” allotted portion gives, 
Laden with ſpoils you haſte into your tent, 
Whilſt I with fighting quite fatigu'd and ſpent, 
Come to the navy with a grateful heart 
For that ſmall pittance they to me — 8 if 


And whenever any booty of extraordinary value was taken, we find 
the ſoldiers reſerving it for a preſent to their general, or the e 


er of their party: Inſtances of this ſort are frequent, as in other yrit. 


ers, ſo eſpecially in Homer; ; Ulyſſes's company always honoured him 
with the beſt and choiceſt part of what they took. Herodotus (a) re. 
ports, that after the victory over Mardonius, Xerxes's lieutenant, Pay. 
ſanias the Spartan, , being at that time general of all the Grecian forces 


} 


deed was ſo univerſal, that to be a commander, and to have the fir} 
ſhare of the booty, are ufed by the poets as , equivalent Expreſſions 

whence Lycophron (6), 1 
1 My agicds, mgwribed 95 Eiades 

Alx ego reg, 2 ereus areas 085 

At oa; aura dsf. iges. 


Thy hands ſhall mighty Sentra ſubdue, | 4 
And brave commanders that the prize firſt ſhare, _ 
| Chiefs too, that ſo much boaſt their 2 N 


But beſore the wolle were diſtributed, they looked on {thi 0s 
| bliged to make an offering out of them to the gods, to whoſe aflill. | 


ance they were indebted for them all; thoſe ſeparated to this uſe were 
termed dg, either 9 7. Exporivg, Tauck To ννννν. iy prey Fong, be- 
caule the war, wherein they were collected, had deſtroyed many (c); 
or, a0 18. 9rd, becauſe after ſea engagements they were expoled upon 
the more (4); or rather, from their being taken ax" Ane 73 Jes, from 
the top of the heap; becauſe all the ſpoils being collected into one 


heap. the firſt-fruits were offered to the gods (e): In alluſion to 


which culiom. Megara in Euripides, telling what choice of wives ſhe 
had made for her ſons out of Athens, 9 and r thus Exe 
prefleth it, . 


Eryw de „ite pers ig ν,ẽm qu ny. | 
e 5 The 
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The gods, to whom this honour was paid, were not only thoſe, 
whom they looked on as having a peculiar concern in all affairs of war, 


| {ach as Mars, Minerva, &c. but ſeveral others, as Jupiter, Juno, and 


nv to whom they thought themſelves obliged for ſucceſs, thoſe eſpe- 
cially, that were protectors of their city, or country, &c. 

They had ſeveral methods of conſecrating ſpoils : ſometimes they 
collected them into an heap, and conſumed them with fire; ſometimes 
they made preſents, which were dedicated and hung up in temples; 
ſo Pauſanias the Spartan is reported to have conſecrated out of the Per- 
fan ſpoils a tripod to Delphian Apollo, and a ſtatue of braſs, ſeven cu- 
bits long, to Olympian Jupiter (a). 8 

It was very frequent to dedicate their enemy's armour, and hang it 
in temples; but the Lacedemonians were forbidden this cuſtom ; which 
perhaps may be the meaning of Cleomenes's forementioned reply ; for 
that they were allowed to offer their other ſpoils, appears as from that 
of Pauſanias, fo from ſeveral other inftances. This cuſtom was very 
ancient (6), and univerſally received; nor in Greece alone, but moſt 
other countries: Hence Hector promiſes to dedicate his enemy's armour 


in Apollo's temple, if he would vouchſafe him victory (c): 


5 2 V. 31 7 3 IN, | | ſ 
Ei di x 270 Toy SA, den 85 ee £0%05 A, 
A WS ; 51 3 7 \ 
Texte cuιẽ‚ , 0109 q ⁰ νÿ teuy, 
.S l \ . / 4 — 
Kau xpriwow FOTL VI0V ATANGY0; £50T010. ak 


If kinder Phœbus my proceedings bleſs, 
And crown my bold attempt with good ſucceſs, 
Make Hector conquer, whilſt his foe ſhall bleed, 
And give me the honour of fo brave a deed, 
When I've deſpoil'd my foe, his arms I'll bring, 
And there devote them in his temple— 


H. H. 


Virgil alludes to this cuſtom in his deſcription of the temple, where La- 
tinus gave audience to /Eneas's ambaſſadors (4): ee 
Muliaque preterea ſacris in poſlibus arma, 

Captivi pendent currus, curvagque ſecures, 
Et eriſta capitum, et portarum ingentia clayftra, 5 
Sbpiculaque, clyperque, erepiaque raſtra carinis. 


Axes and arms did ſacred poſts adorn, , — 
And chariots from the conquer'd nations borne, | 
Creſts too, and maſſy bars of gates, and ſpears, 

And beaks of ſhips, and bucklers, ——— * 


LY . 


ta. . 


0% Herodotus, Lib. IX. (14) Euſtathius Iliad, f. v. 81. (e) Iliad. loco . 
(40 £Eneid. VII. v. 1 ½.. | | 9 8 
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Many other inſtances to the ſame purpoſe occur in N This cul. 
tom ſeems to have been derived into Greece from the eaſtern nations, 
where no doubt it was practiſed; what elſe can be the meaning of oO 
liah's ſword being repolited in the Jewiſh place of worſhip (a)? 

Nor was it cuſtomary only to dedicate to the gods weapons taken 
from enemies, but their own likewiſe, when retired from the noiſe of 
war to a private life; which ſeems to have been done as a grateful ac. 
knowledgment to the gods, by whole protection they had been delivered 


from dangers. Horace alludes to this cuſtom (6) : 


ejanius, arms 


Herculis ad poſtem fixis, latet abditus agro, 


Vejanius now conſults his private eaſe, 
Deſiſts from war, and ſeeks retir'd peace, 
os. * up his arms to Hercules, 


Ovid alſo ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe (0 


Miles ut emeritis non eſt ſatis utilis amis, 
Ponit ad antiques, que tult, arma ares, 


The batter'd ſoldier, haraſs'd out with age, 
Not able longer in the war t' engage, 
Devotes the arms which formerly he bore, 
To's houſchold SS for their . pow y 


at leſt theſe arms mould furniſh malcontents, in ſudden tumults 
and inſurrections, they ſeem to have been vfually ſome way or other 
rendered unfit for preſent ſervice: The bucklers, for inſtance, were 
bung up without handles; whence a perſon, in one of the poets, en 
them e cries out in a fright, 


o! #04 rd, 580% yee i π,vs, 
Unhappy wretch : the bucklers handles have. 


The reaſon may be collected from the foregoing verſes, where another 


. a 


Ov rag ven. TE Gd; Toy * der, 2* Thongs 
Taurus; UT 0:UTOKG F0gTULy U Y. 


If you ſincerely wiſh the public good, 
You ſhould not ſuffer any to devote 
Bucklers with handles, ———— 


— * - 5 * B * ar 1 * — : * , TE T * * 


(s) 2 Sam. XXI. 9. (5) Lib. I. Eriſt. I. v. 4. (e) Trift. Lib. Iv. 
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As a farther expreſſion of their gratitude to the gods, it was cuſtom- 
ary to offer ſolemn ſacrifices, and return public thanks to them. Here 
it may be obſerved, that the Lacedemonians, for their greateſt ſucceſles 
by force of arms, offered no more than a cock to the god of war, but 


when they obtained a victory by ſtratagem, and without blood, they 


ſacrificed an ox (a); whereby they gave their generals to underſtand, 
that policy as well as valour was required in a complete warrior, and 
that thoſe victories were to be preferred, whereby they ſuffered the 
leaſt damage; excelling herein the Roman conſtitution, which reward- 
ed with greater honours the victors in open field, than thoſe who gain- 
ed a conqueſt by policy, which was eſteemed leſs noble and becoming 
Romans; wherefore thoſe were permitted to enter the city in triumph, 
but the latter were only honoured with an ovation (5). It may not be 
improper in this place to add, that the Grecians had a cuſtom which 
reſembled the Roman triumph, for the conquerors uſed to make a pro- 
ceſſion through the middle of their city, crowned with garlands, re- 
peating hymns and ſongs, and brandiſhing their ſpears ; the captives 
were alſo led by them, and all their ſpoils. expoſed to public view, ta 
do which, they called Sr e “. 1 7 Bas | 

Trophies were called by the ancient Athenians rgeratæ, by ſucceed- 
ing ages Tera (4): They were dedicated to ſome of the gods, eſpe- 
cially Jupiter, ſurnamed, Teoma, and  Teoraizxo; (e), and Juno, who 
ſhared in her huſband's title, being called Trix (F); whence Lyco- 
Phron (4), Th ee 1 


c Teęorresicæg £64650) Inner s. 


taken from the enemy, according to Euripides (5 


The manner of adorning trophies, was hanging up all ſorts of arms 


| — Te- ideveras . | 
_ Tlavrev xa £0070 Tay . 
| All ſorts of arms, that from the foe he took, 
He hung about the trophy which he rais'd, 


Hence alſo Juvenal (i) ſpeaking of the Roman triumphal arches, 
Bellorum exuviz, truncis affixa tropeis % 3 
Lorica, &. fracta de caſſide buceula pendens, 


Et curtum temone jugum, victæque triremis 
Apluftre ——— why 


The 
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(a) Plutarchus Inſtitut. Laconic. (3) Idem Marcello. | (c) Phavorinus. 


(4 ) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſte; Pluto. (e) Pauſanias Laconicis, Plutarchus Parallelis. 


Phurnutus. (J) Phavorinus. (g) Caffandra, v. 1328. (5) Heraclid. v. 786. 
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OT The ſpoils of war brought to Feretrian Jove, 


this inſcription was called zrgg sl, or iniyguruge ; and was frequently 


"FR quently put to this uſe, being the emblem of peace, Which is one of 
the conſequents of victory: Several other trees allo Had the ſame ho. 


: | Ry. Sidonius (00). 


* 


To theſe they uſually added the Eyes of the god they » Were dedicate 


An empty coat of armour hung above 3 
The conqu'ror's chariot, and in triumph borne 

A ſtreamer from a boarded galley torn, 

A. chap-falln beaver looſely hanging 9 #3. 

The cloven helm. "Rx ON | Dryden 


to, of the conquerors alſo, and of thoſe overcome by them, with an 
account of all the ſpoils, and other remarkable occurrences iu the war; 


engraved, whence Lucian faith in; 25 g ννν i; ſometimes 
written with ink, whence Othryades the Lacedemenian, juſt ſurviving 
his victory ober the Argians, cauſed a trophy to be erected, upon which, 
being ſupported by bis ſpear, he inſcribed with dis * blood, inſtead 
of ink, Au Teenage (a). 'F, 7 

"The ſpoils were hing upon ts — 2 1 a the, he, live was fre. 


nour, eſpecially the oak, as being conſecrated to upiter, who had e 
peculiar right to, theſe reſpecks, : there i is — // ention of this in the 


1 * # 
re, ” 
* W CT 
74 . LY 
9 ” 


I Le. heit 
curve gemit | 


| | The bended' ouk . the trophies groa0s 


Statius deſcribes the ſame euſtom ©; 3 
Quercus erat 1 SORT UTR YM. bene, - 
Huic leves galeas, perfo LES — crebro _ 


Infern arm 1 


There Kab an auc ſigt a, 8 ge forightly juice 

Decay'd by age cou'd not. like life infols 

Through ev'ry paxt, on gs 3 helmets hung, | 
And batter'd 7 4 — 8 | 


5 X 


C 3 * n 


Virgil alſo concurs 3 „ in — eces, and adds farther, 
that ZEneas's trophy was upon a, hill; whence it may ſeem probable, 
that it was cuſtomary'to ſet the upon eminent 28 to render then 


more conſpicuous: His words ate theſe od . 7 
TR 1 6 bf 5 | ; ola 


* , 
T F 
; 3 
3 5 1 5 
4 b 1 * 1 4 — 


* 


(a) Plutarchus Parallelis, Stobzus 7b. De Fortuna, 0 Panegynt 


(e) Thebaid. (4 Ai, XI. v. 4. 
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Of the Miliary Affairs of Gretce. 113 
Vota Deum primo —_— Eoo ; 
Ingentem quercum, deciſis undique rams, 
Cogſtituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma, 
Megenti ducts exuvias, tibi, magne, trophæum, 
Bellipotens ; aptat rorantes ſanguine cryſtas, 
Telaque trunca viri, & bis ſex thorace titum 


Perfofſumgque locus, clypeumque ex ere ſiniſtræ 
Subligat, atque enſem collo ſuſpendit eburnum. 


Soon as the morn her weaker beans diſplay'd, 
His vows to heaven the pious victor paid : 
A ſtately oak, whoſe branches all around 
Were firſt lopt off, he plac'd on riſing ground, 
With glitt'ring arms the hallow'd trunk he grac'd, 
The ſpoils of king Mezentius, deceas'd ; 
Which trophy, mighty arbiter of war, 
The grateful prince did to thy honour rear; 
He hung his nodding plume, beſmear'd with blood, 
And broken ſpears upon the leafleſs wood; 
Then round the ſtock his much-pierc'd corſlet bound, 
The fad remembrance of each ghaſtly wound, 
And on the left fide fix'd the brazen ſhield, 
With which Mezentius loſt the fatal field. | 
Then round his neck the leathern belt he caſt, : 
And in't his iv'ry hilted [word he * = 1. 


In the ſame manner, Pompey having ſubdued the Spaniards, det 2 
trophy upon the top of the Pyrenean mountains. | 

Inſtead of trees, ſucceeding ages erected pillars of ſtone, or braſs, to 
continue the memory of their victories; to raiſe theſe, they termed 
ic v, Which expreſſion was likewiſe applied to the erection of 
trees; for if the place they pitched upon was void of trees fit for their 
purpoſe, it was uſual to ſupply that defect by Arien one there, as ap- 
| pears from the forementioned paſſage of Virgil. 

To demoliſh a trophy was looked on as unlawful, and a kind of ſa- 
crilege, becauſe they were all conſecrated to ſome deity : Nor was it 
leſs a crime to pay divine adoration before them, or to repair them when 
decayed, as may be likewiſe obſerved of the Roman triumphal arches 3 
this being a means to revive the memory of forgotten quarrels, and en- 
gage poſterity to revenge the diſgrace of their anceſtors; For the 
lame reaſon thoſe Grecians who firſt introduced the cuſtom of erecting 
pillars for e incurred a ſevere cenſure from the ages they lived 


in (a). 
ol. 1. 1 „ | Ph The | 


3 y 0 
. . A . 4 . FY —_—— 4 ad 4.4 tc. * — 


(a) Plutar chus Romanis Quseſtionibus. | 


Again, 
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The Macedonians never erected trophies, obliged hereto by « a pre. 
ſcription obſerved from the reign of \Caranus, one of whoſe trophies ws 
demoliſhed by wolves (4); which was the reaſon that Alexander the 
Great, however vain-glorious in other inſtances, never raiſed a trophy; 
As for thoſe erected by the Macedonians of ſucceeding ages, in their 
wars with the Romans, they were inconſiſtent with the ancient cuſtom 

of their country. In ſome 1 after this, they ſeem to have been 
wholly laid aſide. 

Yet they were not ſtill wanting to raiſe monuments to preſerve the 
memory of their victories, and to teſtify their gratitude to the gods, 
ſome of which are likewiſe mentioned in authors, before the Hf of 
trophies. Sometimes ſtatues were erected to the gods, eſpecially to 
Jupiter, as appears from that which Pauſanias dedicated out of the Per. 
ſian ſpoils (6), and ſeveral others: there is 1 mention of this 
cuſtom in Euripides (c), ; 


— ; neue ict Pgrras, 


Teen Zurdg 0d Be: erg. 


Several other inſtances may be produced: Sometimes the ſame god was 


honoured with a temple on ſuch accounts, as appears from the ſtory of 


the Dorians, who having overcome the Achzans, raiſed a temple to 


Jupiter Tru, (d). 

Sometimes they erected towers, which they adorned with the ſpoils 
of their enemies; which was likewiſe a Roman cuſtom, and praiſed 
by Fabius Maximus, and Domitius ZEnobarbus, after the victory over 


the Allobroges (e). 


It was alſo cuſtomary to raiſe altars to the cab; ; an inftance where. 
of we have in Alexander, who, returning from his Indian expedition, 
erected altars in height ſcarce inferior to the moſt lofty towers, and in 


| breadth e them 0 f ). 


CHAP. XIII. 


| of their Military Puniſhments and Rewards, with theit Manner of 


conveying Intelligence. 


PHE Gracians: had no conſtant method of edi their ſoldiers, 
T but left that to the diſcretion of their commanders ; ; only in ſome 
few caſes the laws made proviſion, 

 Auropcne, runagates ſuffered death. 

A5gdrwru, ſuch as refuſed to ſerve in the wars, and ſuch as quitted 


their ranks, by one of nn 8 laws, were obliged to fit three 


N 5 125 


e / 


— 


(a) Pauſanias, P- 3 I'S. : (5) Herodotus, Lib. IX, (e) Pheniſſ. (d) 3 


Laconicis. () Lucius Florus, Eib. HL wah l. (VJ) Arrianus Exped. Alexand. 
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days in the public forum in women's apparel (a). At Athens asge- 
robe, ſuch as refuſed to ſerve in the wars; Auzordxra, they who de- 
ſerted their ranks; and desde, cowards, were neither permitted to wear 
arlands, nor to enter the id N,jsu, public temples: And were far- 
ther obliged by the Undecimviri to appear in the court called Heliza, 
where a fine, or other puniſhment was inflited according to their de- 
merit. If a fine was inflicted, the criminal was kept in bonds till he 
made payment (5). To theſe are to be reckoned jpr4onid%, they who 
loſt their bucklers, which was accounted a token of extreme cowardice. 
Hence, a law came to be enacted, that whoever ſhould object this 
crime to any perſon undeſervedly, ſhould be fined (c). But of all 
others, the Lacedemonians inflited the heavieſt puniſhments on all 
ſuch offenders; for their laws obliged them either to conquer, or to 
die upon the place; and ſuch as quitted their bucklers, laid under as 
great diſgrace, as if they had forſaken their ranks. Runagates were 
not only deprived of all honours, but it was likewiſe a diſgrace to in- 
termarry with them; whoever met them in the ſtreets, had liberty to 
beat them, nor was it permitted them to reſiſt in their own defence; 
and to make them more remarkable, whenever they went abroad, they 
were obliged to wear a naſty habit, their gowns were patched with 
divers colours, and their beards half ſheaved, half unſhaved (4). Their 
ſcandal was likewiſe extended to their whole family, and therefore their 
mothers frequently atoned for their crime, by ſtabbing them at their 
firſt meeting; which was a common practice, and frequently alluded 
to in the Greek epigrams; in one of which, a Spartan matron having 
run her ſon through, thus inſults over him, | | 


Epps, xd Qurovuc, Ft err, & . tec S- 
Eid rag des hris fend tx Poe fros® 9 
Axęcten emu, fi, bau pripls, ii g re &, 

| Epps, T0 fen LTragræs dg, 80 rn. 


Be gone, degenerate offspring, quit this light, 
Eurotas is concern'd at thy loth'd fight, 
For ſee he ſtops his courſe, aſham'd to glide 
By that polluted coaſt where you abide;  - 
Hence then, unprofitable wretch, ſpeed to the dead, 
And hide in hell thy ignominious head; + tk 
Baſe daſtard ſoul, unworthy to appear 


On Spartan ground; I never did thee bear. 5 H. HF. 


Several others may be produced to the ſame purpoſe; and where the 


lame fate befel thoſe that loſt their bucklers, Now the. reaſon being 
demanded of Demaratus, why they puniſtied ſo ſeverely thoſe who 
9 9 3 ee quitted 


(a) Diodorus Siculus, (b) Zſchines in Oteliphontem, Demoſthenes in Timocra - 
tem. (e) Lyſias Orat. 4. in Theomneſtum. (4) Plutarchus Ageſilao. 8 


— 


116 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 2 
quitted their bucklers, when the loſs of their helmet, or coat of mail 
was not looked on to be ſo ſcandalous, he replied, That theſe were on, 
defigned for the defence of ſingle perſons, whereas bucklers were Nn 
able to the whole battolia. Archilochus the poet was baniſhed from Spar. 
ta for publiſhing the following epigram, wherein he glories in the log 
of his buckler (a): | N | 


Ale 


Aci di piy Tf Tis dre, 1v mg: Halte, 
EvTog dH xανννννννανeνν E EAWv. 

_ cri teln 
Eß perv #5409 αhL¹ł u & ki, 


To pawn their arms was alſo accounted a crime, and ſeems to haye 
been forbidden by a law at Athens, as the Greek Scholiaſt hath ob- 
ſerved in his explication of the following paſſage of Ariſtophanes (b); 
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Where the poet deſcribes the misfortunes to which men are expoſed by 
poverty. Among the Romans, any ſoldier who pawned his ſhoulder. 
piece, or any other of the leſs conſiderable parts of his armour, was 
corrected with ſtripes: But ſuch as pawned their helmet, buckler, coat 
of mail, or ſword, were puniſhed as deſerters (c). e 
Beſide the rewards of valour already mentioned in the foregoing 
chapters, there were ſeveral others: The private ſoldiers were put in- 
to office, and the ſubordinate officers were honoured with greater 
commands. It was likewiſe cuſtomary for the general to reward thoſe 
that ſignalized themſelves with large preſents; whence Telamon, being 
the firſt that gained the top of Troy's walls, when it was beſieged by 
Hercules, had the honour to have Heſione the king's daughter for his 
captive : Theſeus was preſented by the ſame hero with Antiope the A- 
mazonian queen, for his ſervice in the expedition againſt the Amazons. 
The poets frequently introduce commanders encouraging their ſoldiers 
with promiſes of this nature : Thus, Agamemnon animates Teucer to 
| behave himſelf courageouſly, by aſſuring him of a conſiderable reward, 
when the city ſhopld be taken ()) C 
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Next after mine, yours is the beſt reward, 
A tripod, or a chariot ſtands prepar'd . 


For 


— * * 5 nd ” * —ͤ—H —— 2 — 


2 
— * 


(a) Strabo Geograph. Lib. XII. Plutarchus Inſtitut. 1 p- 239. Edit. Paris. 
(5) Pluti Act. II. Scen. IV. (ce) Paulus libro ſingulari de Pœnis Militum. 
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For your acceptance; elſe ſome captive maid | 
e big with charms, aſcend your joyous bed. 


Afcanius, in Virgil, makes no leſs promiſes to Niſus (8) 


Bina dabo argento perfecta. atque aſpera fignts 

Pocula, devicta Genitor quæ cepit Ariſba, 

Et tripodas geminos, auri duo magno talenta ; 

Cratera antiquum, quem dat Sidonia Dido: 

Si vero capere Italiam, ſceptriſque potiri 

Contigerit viclori, & prædæ ducere fortem ; 

Vidyti quo Turnus equo, quibus ibat in arms 

Aureus, 1p/um illum clypeum, eriſtaſque rubentes 

Excipiam ſorti, jam nunc tua prema, Nie : 

Preterea brs ſex genitor lectiſſima matrum | 
Corpora, captivoſque dabit, ſuaque omnibus arma; 


Inſuper 1d campi quod. rex baber ipe Latinus. 


Your common gift ſhall two large goblets be 
Of ſilver en with curious imagery, 
And high emboſs'd, which, when old Priam reign'd, 
My conqu'ring fire at ſack'd Ariſba gain'd ; 
And more, two tripods caſt in antic mould, 
With two great talents of the fineſt gold, 
Beſide, a coſtly bowl engrav'd with art, 
Which Dido gave, when firſt ſhe gave her heart: 
But if in conquer'd Italy we reign, 
When ſpoils by lot the victor ſhall obtain, 
Thou ſaw'ſt the courſer by proud Turnus preſt; 
That Niſus, and his arms, and nodding creſt, 
And ſhield from chance exempt ſhall be thy are; 
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H. H. 


Twelve lab'ring ſlaves, twelve handmaids young and Fair, | 5 


All clad with rich attire, and train'd with care, 
At laſt, a Latian field with fruitful plains, 
And a large portion of the king's domains. 


Dryden. 


Several other promiſes they chcoviaged them with, according to every 
man's temper or condition: Wherefore Aſcanius thus . to en. 


ry alus, Niſus' 8 companion in ; | 


Te vero, mea quem ſpatiis propioribus atas 
Inſequitur, venerande puer, jam pecilore toto 
Accipio, & comitem caſus compleclor in omnes ; 
Nulla mens fine te quaretur gloria "ew, 


Sen 


' (a) Eneid. 1X. 263. 


— 
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| Seu pacem, ſeu bella geram, 151 maxima ans 
Verborumque fides m——— 


But thou, whoſe years are more to mine ally'd, 

No fate my vow'd affection ſhall divide 

From thee, heroic youth ; be wholly mine, 

Take full poſſeſſion, all my ſoul is thine ; 

One faith, one fame, one fate ſhall both attend, 4 
My life's companion, and my boſom friend, 


My peace ſhall be committed to thy care, 


And to thy conduct my concerns in war. Dryden, 


Sometimes crowns were preſented, and inſcribed with the perſon's 
name and actions that had merited them, as appears from the inſcription 


upon the crown preſented by the Athenians to Conon, Kovey «rm, Th 


ais The ꝛręòs Aas ari orie. 18 5 
Others were honoured with leave to raiſe pillars, or erect ſtatues to 
the gods, with inſcriptions declaring their victories; which Plutarch 
ſuppoſeth to have been a grant rarely yielded to the greateſt command. 
ers: Cimon indeed was favoured therewith, but Miltiades and The. 


miſtocles could never obtain the like; nay, when Miltiades only defir. 


ed a crown of olive, one Sochares ſtood up in the midſt of the aſſem- 


* bly, and replied, When thou ſhalt conquer alone, Miltiades, thou ſhall 


driumph fo too; which words were ſo agreeable to the populace, that 
His ſuit was rejected. The reaſon why Cimon was more reſpected than 
the reſt, our author (a) thinks, was becauſe under other commanders 
they ſtood upon the defenſive z but by his conduct they not only re. 


pulſed their enemies, but invaded them in their own country. But per. 


haps a more true and real account may be taken from the change of 


times; for the primitive ages ſeem not to have been ſo liberal in the | 


diſtribution of rewards as thoſe that ſucceeded ; for later generations 


degenerating from their anceſtors, and producing fewer inſtances of 


magnanimity and true valour, the way to honour became eater, and 
men of common performances without difficulty obtained rewards, 
which before were only paid to perſons of the firſt rank for virtue and 


courage (b). 


Another honour conferred at Athens upon the valiant, w was to han 


their arms placed in the citadel, and to be called Cecropidæ, citizens of 


the true old blood ; to which cuſtom the poet alludes, 


Oy xeMAaviees Kexgerides — 2 5 


i 


Some were preſented with a aaserhls, or | a folk, of armour; 


as we find of Alcibiades, when he was Very: young, and returned from 
the Ave pq againſt Potideea 00 


Others 


9 


| 


— 
_ 


* __ 


(a) Plutarchus Cimone. (5) Æſchines in Cteſiphontem. (e) Plutarchus Alcibiade. 
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Others were complimented with ſongs of triumph, the firſt of which 


' were compoſed in honour of Lyſander the Spartan general (a). 


They who loſt any of their limbs in the war, whom they called 490 
ro, were maintained at the public expence, provided they had not an 
eſtate of three Attic pounds yearly : on which account they were exa- 
mined by the ſenate of five hundred. Their allowance was an obolus 
by the day. Some affirm they had two oboli every day. Others re- 
late, that they received nine drachmæ, that is, fifty-four oboli, every 


month. Aud it 1s probable, that their maintenance was raiſed or di- 


miniſhed according to the exigency of affairs, as hath been elſewhere 
obſerved concerning the military ſtipend, This cuſtom of maintaining 
diſabled ſoldiers was introduced by Solon, who is ſaid to have given an 
allowance to one Therſippus: Afterwards it was eſtabliſhed by a law 
during the tyranny of Pitiſtratus (5). FE 

Many other honours were. paid to ſuch as deſerved well of their 
country; but I ſhall only mention one more, which conſiſted in the 
care of the children of ſuch as valiantly ſacrificed their lives for the 
glory and preſervation of the Athenian commonwealth (e): They were 
carefully educated at the public charge, till they came to maturity, 
and then preſented with a complete ſuit of armour, and hrought forth 
before the people, one of the public miniſters proclaiming before them, 
© That hitherto, in remembrance of their fathers merits, the common- 
« wealth had educated theſe young men, but now diſmiſſed them fa 
armed, to go forth, and thank their country by imitating their fa- 
© thers examples.“ For their farther encouragement, they had the ho- 
nour of ægesdgla, or having the firſt ſeats at ſhows, and all public meet. 
ing. x To | | 3 

The laws of Solon made a farther proviſion for the parents of thoſe 
that died in the wars, it being extremely reaſonable. that they ſhould 


be maintained at the public expence, who had loſt their children, the 


comfort and ſupport of their declining age, in the ſervice of the pub- 
It may not be improper to add ſomething concerning their way of 
lending intelligence: This was done ſeveral ways, and by ſeveral ſorts 
of meſſengers; ſuch were their Hyzgedgaco;,, who were lightly armed 
with darts and hand-grenadoes, or bows and arrows (e): one of theſe 
was Phidippides, fawous in the ſtory of Miltiades, for his viſion of 
But the contrivance, of all others the moſt celebrated for cloſe con- 
veyance of intelligence, was the Lacedemonian oxvraan, which was a 
white roll of parchment wrapped about a black ſtick ; it was about 
four cubits in length (g), and ſo called from oxvres, i. e. in. The 
manner and uſe of-it was thus: When the magiſtrates gave _— 
ere de ad Ro nh vos i, rn | | bw 
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0 () Plut. Solone, Lyſias <r42! dv, Heſych. Harpocr. 
Suid. v. Ard (c) Aſch. in Cteſi pu. (4) Plato Menexeno, Uig= 
genes Laert. Solone. (e) Suldas. | i Cornelius Nepos Miltiade. 
(z) Pindari Schol. Olymp. Ode VI. pe RE „ 


(a) Plut. Lyſandro. 
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fion to any general or admiral, they took two round pieces of wood 

exactly equal to one another; one of theſe they kept, the other va. 
delivered to the commander, to whom, when they had any thing of 
moment to communicate, they cut a long narrow ſcroll of parchment 

and rolling it about their own ſtaff, one fold cloſe upon another, they 
wrote their buſineſs upon it; then taking it off, diſpatched it away to 
the commander, who, applying it to his own ſtaff, the folds exadl 

fell in one with another, as at the writing, and the characters, which, 
before it was wrapped up, were confuledly disjoined and unintelligible 
appeared very plain (a). : 


ERA 
Of the Invention, and different Sorts of Ships. 


OST of thoſe uſeful arts, and admirable inventions, which are the 
very ſupport of mankind, and ſupply them with all the ne. 
ceſſaries and conveniencies of life, having at firſt been the pro. 
ductions of ſome lucky chance, or from ſlight and contemptible begin- 
nings, have been, by long experience, curious obſervations, and various 
improvements, matured, and brought to perfection: Inſtances of this 
kind are every where frequent and obvious, but none can be produced 
more remarkable than in the art of navigation, which, though now ar. 
rived to a pitch of perfection beyond moſt other arts, by thoſe ſuccek. 
ful additions it has received from almoſt every age of the world, was in 
the beginning fo mean and imperfect, that the pleaſure or advantage 
of thoſe who firſt applied themſelves to it, was very ſmall and incon- 
fiderable, e ron . . 
Thoſe who adventured to commit themſelves to the liquid element, 
made their firſt eſſays in ſhallow waters, and truſted not themſelves at 
any confiderable diſtance from the ſhore ; but being emboldened by fre. 
quent trials, proceeded farther by degrees, till at length they took coy- 
Tage, and launched forth into the main ocean. To this purpoſe Clau- 
dian (b), : | e 


| . * 
Inventa ſecuit primus qui nave prafundum, 
Et rudibus remis ſolicitavit agnas, 
Trangquillis primum trepidus ſe credidit undis, 
L.iittora ſecuro tramite ſumma legen; 
Mo langos tentare ſinus, et linquere terras, 
Et lem capit pandere vela noto: 
A ubi paulatim preceps audacia crevit, | 
Cordaque languentem dedidicere metum,  '  _ 
4 1 Jan 
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(a) Plut. Lyſandro, Ariſtoph. Schol. in Avibus, A. Gellius, Shs: 
(4) Prafat. in Rap. Proſerpinæ. | 2 
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Jo m vagus irrupit pelngo, cœlumque ſecutus, 
Ageas hyemes, Ioniqſque domat. 


Whoever firſt with veſſels cleav'd the deep, 
And did with uncouth oars the water ſweep, 
His firſt attempt on gentle ſtreams he made; 
And near the ſhore, affrighted, always ſtaid 
He launch'd out farther next, and left the land, 
And then ereQted fails began to ſtand ; 
Till by degrees, when man undaunted grew, 
ER all thoſe fears before he knew, _ 
He ruſtt'd into the main, and harmleſs bore, _ 

Guided by ſtars, the ſtorms that loudly roar - 
In the Ægean and Ionian ſeas, ——— _ s wp 6 8 


* 


To whom the world is obliged for the invention of ſhips, is, like all 
things of ſuch antiquity, uncertain; There are divers perſons who ſeem 
to make equal pretenſions to this honour ; ſuch are Prometheus, Nep- 
tune, Janus, Atlas, Hercules, Jaſon, Danaus, Erythreus, &c. ; but by 


common fame it is given to Minerva, the happy mother of all arts 
and ſciences, Some, who leaving theſe antiquated fables of the poets, 


pretend to ſomething mare of certainty in what they deliver, aſcribe it 


to the inhabitants of ſome of thoſe places that lie upon the ſea-coaſts, 4 
and are by nature deſigned, as it were, for harbouring ſhips, ſuch as 


the Æginenſians, Phœnicians (a), &c. The reaſon of this diſagree- 
ment ſeems to have proceeded partly from the different places where 
navigation was firſt practiſed (for it was never peculiar to any one peo- 
ple, and from them communicated to the reſt of the world, but found 
out in countries far diſtant from one another), and in part from the va- 
rious ſorts of ſhips, ſome of which being firit built by the perſons above- 
mentioned, have entitled them to the whole invention. „ 

The firſt ſhips were built without art or contrivance, and had neither 
ſtrength nor durableneſs, beauty nor ornament; but conſiſted only of 
planks laid together, and juſt: ſo compacted as to keep out the water (5) : 
In ſome places they were nothing elſe but hulks of trees made hollow, 
which were called aAoiz (orcz yaa, as conſiſting only of one piece of 


timber; of theſe we find mention in Virgil, 


Tune alnos fluvii primum ſenſere cavatas, 
Navita tum flellis.numeros, & nomina. fecil. 


— 


Then hollow alders firſt on rivers ſwam, ö 
Then to the ſtars both names and numbers came, 
Impos'd by mariners,———— e 
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(«) Plin. Lib. V. Cap. XII. Strabo, Lib. XVI. Mela, Lib. I. Cap. XII. 
(5) Maximus Tyr, Diſſert Iſidorus. (ee) Georgic. Lib. I. ver. 136. 
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ſtophanes (e) exprelsly tells us, was carried in a ſhip : - 
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In later ages, alſo, they were wade uſe of at ſome places, being the 
ſame with thoſe called dn, in the ſtrict and moſt proper acceptation 
of that word (a), from n ,, as made by bollowing, and, as it 
were, digging in a tree. Nor was wood alone applied to this uſe, but 
any other materials that float upon the water without ſinking, ſuch a; 
the Egyptian reed papyrus, or (to mention no more) leather, of which 
the primitive ſhips were frequently compoſed, and called This pen, 
or J:edrvs, Theſe were ſometimes begirt with wickers, and frequent. 

uſed in that manner upon the rivers of Ethiopia, Egypt, and Sabean 
Arabia, even in later times; but in the firſt of them, we find no men. 
tion of any thing but leather, or hides ſewed together: In a ſhip of 
this ſort. Dardanus ſecured his flight to the country afterwards calle 
'Troas, when, by a terrible deluge, he was forced to leave Samothrace, 
his former place of reſidence (C). Charon's infernal boat was of ths 


ſame compoſition, according to Virgil (e), 


— —emuit ſub pondere cymba 
Sutilis, & multam accepit rimoſa paludem. 


Under the weight the boat of leather groan'd, 
And leaky grown, th? impetuous water found 
An ealy paſſage through. e 


! 


| When ſhips were brought to a little more perfection. and increaſed 
in bignels, the ſight of them ſtruck the ignorant people with terror 
and amazement ; for it was no ſmall ſurpriſe to behold great floating 


caſtles of unuſual forms, full of living men, and with wings (as it 


were) expanded, flying upon the ſea (4): What elſe could have given 
occaſion to the fiction ot Perſeus's flight to the Gorgons, who, as Ari. 


. | 


Tegorvs mes AO „bre Th DP ogyov; Treuxopigw, 


What other original could there be for the famous flory of Triptole 


mus, who was feigned to ride upon a .winged dragon, only becaule, in 
a time of dearth at Athens, he ſailed to more fruitful countries to ſup- 


ply the neceſſities of his people; or to the fable of the winged horle 


Pegaſus, who, as ſeveral mythologiſts (J) report, was nothing but a 
ſhip of that name with ſails, and for that reaſon feigned to be the off- 


ſpring of Neptune the emperor of the ſea (g)? Nor was there any 


other ground for the ſtories of griffins, or of ſhips transformed into 
birds and fiſhes, which we frequently meet with in the ancient poets. 
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(a) Polyzvus, Lib. V. (5) Lycophronis Caſſandr. ejuſque Scholiaſtes, ver. 75. 
(e) ZEneid. VI. 474. (d) Apollonius, ejuſque Scholiaſtes. (e) Thefmophor, 
V) Palzphatns, Artemidorus. C) Vollius Idol, Lib. III. Cap. XLIX. 
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80 acceptable to the firſt ages of the world were inventions of this na- 
ture, that whoever made any improvements in the art of navigation, 
built new 8 of forms better fitted for ſtrength or ſwiftneſs than 
thoſe before uſed, rendered the old more commodious by any additional 


were thought worthy of the greateſt honours, and (like other common 


Hence we have the figns of Aries and Taurus, which were nothing but 
two ſhips; the former tranſported Phryxus from Greece to Colchos, 


and Perſeus's whale, were new ſorts of ſhips, which being had in great 
admiration by the rude and ignorant mortals of thoſe times, were, in me- 
mory of their inventors, tranſlated amongſt the ſtars, and metamor- 
phoſed into conſtellations by the poets of thoſe, or the ſucceeding ages. 
Thus much concerning the invention of ſhips. DR | 
At their firſt appearance in the world, all ſhips, for whatever uſe 
deſigned, were of the ſame form; but the various ends of navigation, 
ſome of which were better anſwered by one form, ſome by another, 


| Not to trouble you with a diſtin& enumeration of every little alteration, 
which would be endleſs, they were chiefly of three ſorts, ſhips of bur- 


veral names, taken uſually from their carriages ; thoſe that ſerved for 
the tranſportation of men, being called by the general names of r 
and , or, when filled with armed men, by the particular titles of 


were named inTwyoi, l, and hippagines, to mention no more, 
Ships of burden were called Azad, Ogre, and ra, to diſtinguiſh 
contain the greater quantity of victuals, proviſions, and other neceſ- 
ſaries, with which they were laden; whence they are ſometimes called 
being extended to a greater length than the former, wherein they a- 
the ſhips of war and burden, being exceeded by the latter in capa- 
terence amongſt theſe ſhips ; for men of war, though not wholly deſ- 
titute of fails, were chiefly rowed with oars, that they might be the 
more able to tack about upon any advantage, and approach the enem 


on his weakeſt fide; whereas the veſſels governed by fails, being left 


duct; hence the ſhips of war were 


- 


— „* 
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contrivance, or diſcovered countries, untraced by former travellers, 


benefactors to mankind)-aſcribed into the number of the deified heroes; 
they had their inventions alſo conſecrated, and fixed in the heavens: 


the latter Europa out of Phcenicia into Crete: Argo likewiſe, Pegaſus, - 


| ſoon gave occaſion to fit out ſhips, not in bigneſs only, but in the man- 
ner of their conſtruction and equipment, differing from one another. 


den, of war, and of paſſage, Ships of paſſage were diſtinguiſhed by ſe- 


ih,HMayel, and crit, thoſe in which horſes were tranſported, 


them from ſhips of war, which were properly termed ves: they were 
uſually of an orbicular form, having large and capacious bellies to 
529/100, as on the contrary, ſhips of war we find named pexgel (a), 
greed in part with the tranſport veſſels, which were of a form betwixt 


ciouſneſs, by the former in length. There was, likewiſe another dif- 


to the mercy of the winds, could not be managed by ſo ſteady a con- 
uſually ſtyled inmwr, and an ,. 
\* „ Ships 


* 
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Ships of burden were commonly governed with ſails, and. thoſe v 
tranſport often towed with cords: not but that in both theſe all Pe 

three ways of government, viz. by fail, oar and cords, were upon oe. 

caſion made uſe of. | 1 ER A „ 
Ships of war are ſaid to have been firſt rigged out by Parhalus « | 
Samyres, or others by Semiramis, but according to ſome (a) by Agron. 
They were further diſtinguiſhed from other ſorts of ſhips by variouz 
engines, and acceſſions of building, ſome to defend their own ſoldier, 
others to annoy enemies, an account of which ſhall be inferted in the 
following chapters; and from one another in later ages, by ſeyeri] 
orders, or ranks of oars, which were not, as ſome vainly imagine, placed 
i Upon the ſame level in different parts of the ſhip; nor yet, according tg 
others, directly and perpendicularly above one another's heads; but 
their ſeats, being fixed one at the back of another, alcended gradually 
in the manner of ſtairs. The moſt uſual number of theſe banks vag 
three, four, and five; whence there is ſo frequent mention of vi; gage, 
reręigeis, and æurriges, i. e. trireme, quadrireme, and quinquereme galley, 
which exceeded one another by a bank of oars, and conſequently were 
built more high, and rowed with greater ſtrength. In the primitize 
times, the long ſhips had only one bank of oars, whence they are fone. 
times termed geengeis, and xiburis, from the name of a fingle horſe; aud 
and therefore, when we find them called 'zwrecrogu, and upwards as far 
as ixza&TovT0ge;, we are not to ſuppoſe they were rowgd with fifty, or an 
hundred banks, but only with ſo many oars; One of theſe was the ſlip 
Argo, which was rowed with fifty oars, being the firſt of the long ſhips, 
and invented by Jaſon ; whereas, till that time, all forts of veſſels had 
been of a form more inclining to oval: Others (5) carry the invention df 
long ſhips ſomething higher, referring it to Danaus, who, they tell 
us, ſailed from Ægypt into Greece in a ſhip of fifty oars; and however 

Jaſon ſhould be allowed to have introduced them in Greece, yet he 
cannot be thought their firſt contriver, but rather imitated the Egyp- 
tian or African model, the latter of which was ſome time before 
compoſed by Atlas, and much uſed in thoſe parts. The firſt that uſed 
a double bank of oars, were the Erythreans (e); which was further 
enlarged by Aminocles of Corinth with the acceſſion of a. third, as He- 
rodotus, Thucydides and Diodorus the Sicilian report; but Clement of 
Alexandria (4) will have this invention to belong to the Sidonians; 
To theſe Ariſtotle, a Carthagiaian, added a fourth ; Neſicthon of Sala 
mis (according to Pliny). or Dionyſius the Sicilian (according to Diodor- 
us), a fifth; Xenagorus the Syracuſian, a ſixth; Neſigiton increaſed the 
number to ten; Alexander the Great totwelve; Ptolemy Soter to fiſteen; 
Philip, father to Perſeus, had a ſhip of ſixteen banks (e); then (it beingealy 
to make additions, the method of erecting one bank above another once 
found out), Demetrius the ſon of Antigonus built a ſhip ST OR 
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( Plin, Nat. Hiſt. Lib. VII. Cap. ut. (i) Apollodorus Biblioth, Lib. I. 
(e) Flinius. (4) Stromat. I, (e) Polybius in Fragment. et Livius. 
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nad Ptolemy Philopater, out of a vain-glorious humour of out- doi 


all the world beſides, farther enlarged the number to forty (a), which 


(all other parts bearing a juſt proportion) raiſed the ſhip to that prodi- 


gious bigneſs, that it appeared at a diſtance like a floating mountain, | 
or iſland, and upon a nearer view, ſeemed like a huge caftle upon the 


floods, It contained four thouſand rowers, four hundred mariners em- 


ployed in other ſervices, and almoſt three thouſand ſoldiers. But this, | 


and ſuch like fabrics ſerved only for ſhow and oftentation, being 


their great bulk rendered unwieldy, and unfit for uſe, Athenzeus tells | 


us the common names they were known by, were Cyclades, or Etna, 


Fg i. E. iſlands Or mountains, 10 which they ſeemed almoſt equal in big- 
nels, conſiſting, as ſome report, of as many materials as would have | 


been ſufficient for the conſtruction of at leaſt fifty triremes. 

Beſide thoſe already mentioned, there were other ſhips with half 
banks of oars ; ſuch as d,, or i, which ſeems to have been be- 
twixt an unireme and bireme, conſiſting of a bank and an half; like- 
wiſe Temgnonia, betwixt a bireme and trireme, having two banks and 
an half: theſe, though perhaps built in other reſpects after the model 


of the long ſhips, or men'of war, are ſeldom comprehended under that 
name, and ſometimes mentioned in oppoſition to them. Several other 


ſhips are mentioned by authors, which differed from thoſe already enu- 


merated, being fitted for particular uſes, or certain ſeas, employed 


upon urgent neceſſities in naval fights, but more commonly as u nngeri- 
xx}, tenders,” and victualling ſhips, to ſupply the main fleet with pro- 
viſions, and ſometimes built for expedition to carry expreſſes, and ob- 
ſerve the enewy's motions without danger of being ſeized by the 


- heavier, and armed veſſels. Theſe were diſtinguiſhed from the tormer 


by the manner of their conſtruction and equipment, being in part like 
the men of war, partly reſembling the ſhips of burden, and in ſome 


things differing from both, as the various exigencies they ſerved in, 


ſeemed to require, 


* \.- GAAP SY: -. 
Of the Parts, Ornaments, Ve. of Ships, _ 


. 2 


H AVING treated of the different forts of ſhips uſed amongſt the 
ancient Grecians, I ſhall, in the next place, endeavour to deſcribe 


the principal parts whereof they conſiſted, the ignorance of which 


|. has occafioned many. miſtakes and much confuſion in thoſe who have 
converſed with authors of antiquity, Herein I ſhall chiefly follow the 
. JFF | account 
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(%) Plut. Demetrio, Athenæus, Lib. v. 
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126 Of the Military Affairs of Greece; | 
account of Scheffer, who hath [6 copiouſly treated on this ſubject, and 
with ſuch induſtry and learning collected whatever is neceflary to its 
illuſtration, that very little room is left for further enlargement. 

Now the principal parts of which ſhips conſiſted, were three, viz, 
the belly, the prow, and the fern: Theſe were again compoſed of o. 
ther ſmaller parts, which ſhall briefly be deſcribed in their order, 

1, In the be/ly, or middle part of the ſhip, there was 2g carina, or 

the Zee/, which was compoſed of wood, and therefore, from its Arengib 
and firmneſs called gegn: It was placed at the bottom of the ſhip, being 
deſigned to cut and glide through the waves (4), and therefore was not 
broad, but narrow and ſharp ; whence it may be perceived that not all 

_ hips, but only the paxexi, whoſe bellies were ſtrait, and of a ſmall cir. 
cumfcrence, were provided with keels, the reſt having uſually flat bot. 
toms (5). Round the keels were placed pieces of wood, to fave it from 
receiving damage when the ſhip was brit launched into the water, or 
bulged againſt rocks; theſe were called yiawouere, in Latin canei, ac. 
according to Ovid (o), | „„ ee, Ree 


# 


Jamque labant cunei, ſpoliataque tegmine cer 
' Rima patet ———— „ 


The wedges break, and, looſing all its wax, | | | 
A hole lets in the water. 


Next to the keel was @&ax d); within which was contained the 
Arhiu, or pump, through which water was conveyed out of the ſhip (c). 
Alfter this was reurigæ rg rie, or /econd keel. being placed beneath the 
pump, and called Are, yangyivin, Ahern (F): By ſome it is falſely 
Juppolſed to be the {ame with ]⁴jii oO es 
Above the pump was an hollow place, called by Herodotus xei/ay ri; 
was, by Pollux zvr@- and yurea (becauſe large and capacious, after 
the form of a veſſel or belly), by the Latins, u¹,j é. This was ſur- 

' Founded with ribs, which were pieces of wood rifing from the keel 
upwards, and called by Heſychius vc, by others ye (the belly 
of the ſhip being contained within them), in Latin, co//#: Upon thele 
were placed certain planks, which Ariſtophanes calls irrigwrcigs, or i 

reg. „ . ß. rn ns I on 

7 proceed we to the TMwvgxi, /atera, or ſides of the ſhip, which 
encompaſſed all the former part on both hands: Theſe were compoſed 
of large rafters, extended from prow to ſtern, and called dre d (8), 
Cones (5), and Cwpuapears (), becauſe by them the whole fabric was 


begirt or furrounded. 


— 
. 


(a) Homeri scholiaſt. Odyſſ. „ (6) iſdor Lib. XIX. Cap. I. (ce) Metam. XI. 
v. 516. (4 Pollux (e) Ariſtoph Schol. Equit. (J) Follu u- (g) Plate 
ge Rep. Lib. X. (6) Helicdorus Æthiopicis. (i) Ariſtop. Equitibus, © 
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Of the Military A fairs of Greece. 127 
In both theſe ſides, the rowers bad their places, called rohe, and 
xe, in Latin forz and tranſtra, placed above one another: The low» 
eſt was called 9axe;, and thoſe that laboured therein 9Janzuin : The 
middle S , and the men guy: The uppermoſt Jexve, whence the 
rowers were termed Jeairazc (a). In thele were ſpaces through which 
the rowers put their oars; theſe were ſometimes one continued vacuit 
from one end to the other. called Ken but more uſually diſtin& holes, 


each of which was deſigned for a fiugle oar; theſe were ſtyled g. [4 
re H AS alſo S, becauſe not unlike the eyes of living crea- | [i 
tures: All of them were by a more general name termed #/xwrw, from im 
containing the oars ( b) ; but vxwri ſeems to have been another thing, 9 
Ggnifying the {paces between banks of oars on each fide, where the / T1 
paſſengers ſeem to have been placed: On the top of all theſe, was a Þ: 
paſſage, or place to walk in, called æagades, and zag43gare;, as joining [| 
to the Jexves, or uppermoſt bank of oars. | 8 A 

2. Dewge, the prow or fore-deck, whence it is ſometimes called "= 
wirwre, the forehead, and commonly diſtinguiſhed by other meta- 9 
phorical titles taken from human faces. In ſome ſhips there is men- i 
tion of two prows, as likewiſe of two ſterns. Thus was Danaus's mn 


ſhip adorned by Minerva, when he fled from Egypt. It was cuſtom- | 
ary to beautify the prow with gold, and various ſorts of paint and ; 3 
colours. In the primitive times, red was moſt in uſe ; whence Ho- [' 

| 


mer's ſhips were commonly dignified with the titles of p.xrox«gyes, and [.M 
So , or red faced. The blue likewiſe, or {ky colour, was fre- = 
quently made uſe of, as bearing a near reſemblance to the colour of 8 
the ſea, whence we find ſhips called by Homer zvarrewgs, by Ariſto- = 
phanes xveviLonau. Several other colours were, alſo made uſe of, nor / 
were they barely varniſhed over with them, but very often annealed = 
by wax melted in the fire, ſo as neither the fun, winds, or water, were E 
able to deface them. The art of doing this was called, from the wax, — 
x1goyeanÞiz ; from the fire, iyxavoun ; it is deſcribed by Vitruvius (e), = 
and mentioned in Ovid (C7 Eon | „„ | 

_——_ Pa coloribus uſtts | . 

 Caruleam matrem concava puppis habet. _ 


— . ——U— — —äↃĩ 
8 _ —_ ares nat 923 

* 1 

— 8 2 22822 


The painted ſhip, with melted wax anneal'd, 
Had Tethys for its deity.—— ä 


In theſe colours, the various forms of gods, animals, plants, &c. were 
uſually deſcribed, which were often added as ornaments to other parts 

alſo of the ſhips, as plainly appears from the ancient monuments pre- 
ſented to the world by Bayſius. VVV 


PPP Pf . ˙ " I > 


The 


i — — * — — — 


( (8) Athenæus, Lib. V. . (c) Lib. VII. Cap. IX. \ 
40 Faſtorum, Lib. VW. 5 ** „ og) 
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128 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 
The ſides of the prow were termed rigs, or wings; and wage, 1g, 
eording to Scheffer, or rather Tazaat; for ſince the prow is commonly 
compared to an human face, it will naturally follow that its ſides ſhould 
be called cheeks, The top of theſe, as likewiſe of the ſtern, was cal. 
led nagieeivix (4), becauſe void of rowers, 8 
3. eiern, the hind deck or ſtern, ſometimes called sgaà, the tail, he. 
cauſe the hindmoſt part of the ſhip. It was of a figure more inclinin 
to round than the prow, the extremity of which was ſharp, that it 
might cut the waters; it was alſo built higher than the prow, and wa; 
the place where the pilot ſat to ſteer : The bow of it was called brio, 
the planks of which that was compoſed rd Tigroua. There was another 
place ſomething below the top, called 47», the interior part of which 
was termed b, Nes. I % ( 11 TR 
Some other things there are in the prow and ſtern that deſerve our 
notice; as thoſe ornaments wherewith the extremities of the ſhip were 
beautified, commonly called, in general, a (5), or viay zoganids; (c) 
in Latin corymbi; which name is taken from the Greek xogvubs uſcd 
mm: Homer %%%Cͥͥↄ ˙ ² i 


IS | Viay donde dg ædg . 
Though this word, in Greek, is not, as in the Latin, applied to the or. 
naments of both ends, but only thoſe of the prow (4): Theſe are like. 
wiſe called axgo59az, becauſe placed at the extremity of the 522%, which 
was a long plank at the head of the prow, and therefore ſometimes 
termed TigxsPanziz (e). The form of them ſometimes reſembled hel- 
mets, ſometimes living creatures, but moſt frequently was winded in- 
to a round compaſs, whence they are ſo commonly named corymbz 
_ and coronæ. 9 85 „ 1 ** 
To the axeo5w in the prow, anſwered the z@>z5e in the ſtern, 
which are often of an orbicular figure, or faſhioned like wings, to 

which a little ſhield, called Ac, or dee, was frequently 
_ affixed: Sometimes a piece of wood was erected, whereon ribbands of 
divers colours were hung, and ſerved inftead of a flag (J) to diſtin- 
guiſh the ſhip, and of a weather- cock, to fignify the quarters of the 
wind, Fl | 1 5 5 
xX!uvioxog, was fo called from v, a gogſe, whoſe figure it reſembled, be. 
cauſe geeſe were looked on as fortunate omens to mariners, for that 
they ſwim on the top of the waters, and fink not. This ornament, ac- 
' cording to ſome, was fixed at the bottom of the prow, where it was 
joined to the foremoſt part of the keel, and was the part to which an- 

chors were faſtened when caſt into the ſea ; but others carry it to the 
other end of the ſhip, and fix it upon the extremity of the ſtern (g). 

Hagaentee was the flag, whereby ſhips were diſtinguiſhed from 
one another: It was placed in the prow, juſt below the 522, ag 

ES 8 3 We FLY ome 


, 1 


. 
— n 4 : 4 


| (a) Thucydides Scholiaſtes.  (b) Suidas. (c) Homerus. (4) Etymologic 
Aucter. (e) Pollux, (J) Pollux, Euſtathius, (g) Ecymologici Aucter. 


. KR hn 


(„ Iphigenia. 


* 


ſometimes carved, and frequently painted, whence it is in Latin termed 
Aura, repreſenting the form of a mountain, a tree, a flower, or an 
other thing; wherein it was diſtinguiſhed from what was called tutela, 
or the ſafeguard of the ſhip, which always repreſented ſome of the 

ods, to whoſe care and protection the ſhip was recommended; for 
which reaſon it was held facred, and had the privilege of being a re- 
fuge and ſanctuary to ſuch as fled to it; prayers alfo and ſacrifices were 
offered, and oaths confirmed before it, as the manſion of. the tutelar 
and preſiding deity of the ſhip : Now and then we find it taken for the 
raearme! (a), and perhaps ſome few times the image of the god might 
be repreſented upon the flags: By ſome it is placed allo in the prow (5), 
but by moſt authors of credit aſſigned to the ſtern ; Thus, Ovid (to 
omit more inſtances) in his epiſtle of Paris, : 


Accipit & piftos puppis adunca | Deo. | 


The ftern with painted deities richly ſhines, 


Farther, the tutela and xuca ou are frequently diſtinguiſhed in expreſs 


words, that being always ſignified by the image of a god; this uſual- 
ly of ſome creature, or feigned repreſentation: Hence, the ſame au- 
thor (% 2:5; 3355 | £ 
Eft mihi, fgue, precor, flave tutela Minerva, 
Navis & d pittd calſide nomen habet. 
Minerva is the goddeſs I adore, 43 
And may ſhe grant the bleſſings I implore; 
The ſhip its name a painted helmet gives. 


Where the tutelar deity was Minerva, the æagdenue the helmet. In 


jike manner the ſhip wherein Europa was conveyed from Phœnicia into 


Crete, had a bull for its flag, and Jupiter for its tutelar deity ; which 


gave occalion to the fable 6f her being raviſhed by that god in the 
hape of a bull. It was cuſtomary for the ancients to commit their 
ſhips to the protection of. thoſe deities, whom they thought moſt con- 
cerned for their ſafety, or to whom they bore any fort of relation 


or affection: Thus, we learn from Euripides (4), that Theſeus's whole 
fleet, conſiſting of ſixty ſail, was under the care of Minerva the pro- 
tectreſs of Athens; Achilles's navy was committed to the Nereids, or 


ſea-nymphe, becauſe of the relation he had to them on the account of 


his mother Thetis, who was. one of their number; and (to mention no 


more) the Bœotian ſhips had for their tutelar god, Cadmus repreſented 


with a dragon in his hand, becauſe he was the founder of Thebes, the 
VC Ng So principal 


* 9 "7 N —_— 7 : >; " _ heat. LA P %. 4 57 0” 


(a) LaQantius, Lib. I. Cap. I. Servius Zneid. V. Gloſſæ veteres. (4) Procopius 


in Elaiæ, Cap. II. Cyrillus in catena ad cundem Prophetam. (e) De Triſtibus. 


* 


— 
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130 Of the Military Affairs of Greece. 
principal city in Bœotia. Nor were whole fleets only, but ſingle (hip; 
recommended to certain deities, which the ancients uſually choſe out 
of the number of thoſe who were reputed the protectors of their coun. 
try or family, or preſided over the buſineſs they were going about; 

thus merchants committed themfelves and their ſhips to the care of 


Mercury, ſoldiers, to Mars, and lovers to Venus and Cupid'; ſo Paris 
tells his miſtreſs in Ovid, | 


Dua tamen ipſe vehor, comitata Cupidine parvo 
Sponſor conjugi flat Dea pitta ſui. 


Venus, who has betroth'd us, painted ſtands 
With little Cupid on my ſhip.- — 


On the prow of the ſhip, about the shes, was placed a round piece 
of wood called æruxls, and ſometimes sps, the eye of the hip 
becauſe fixed in its fore-deck (a); on this was infcribed the name 
of the ſhip, which was uſually taken from the flag, as appears in the 
fore - mentioned paſſage of Ovid, where he tells us his ſhip received it; 
name from the helmet painted upon it; hence, comes the frequent 
mention of ſhips called Pegaſi, Scyllæ, Bulls, Rams, Tygers, &c. which 
the poets took liberty to repreſent as living creatures that tranſported 
their riders from one country to another; nor was there (according to 
ſome) any other ground for thoſe known fictions of Pegaſus, the wing. 
ed horſe of Bellerophon, or the ram that is reported to have carried 
Phryxus to, Colchos, with ſeveral others, that occur every where in 
J „ 5 „ 
Ihe whole fabric being completed, it was fortified with pitch to ſc. 
cure the wood from the waters; whence it comes that Homer's ſhips 
are every where mentioned with the epithet of pau, or black. The 
firſt that made uſe of pitch, were the inhabitants of Phæacia (b), call. 
ed afterwards Corſica, Sometimes wax was employed in the ſame ule; 
whence Ovid (c), _ . 85 1 


cærula ceratas a cebit unda rater. 
: 'The azure ſea receives the waxy ſhips. | 


Now and then it was applied with a mixture of roſin, or other mate. 
rials fit for the ſame purpoſe ; whence the colour of ſhips was not al- 
ways the ſame, and the epithets aſcribed to them in the poets: are vati- 

OUS. | EY | 5 £7 
After all, the ſhip being bedecked with garlands and flowers, the 
mariners alſo adorned with crowns, ſhe was launched into the ſea with 
loud acclamations, and other expreflions of mirth and joy (4); 1 
e 5 being 


— — 


F (a) Pollux, Euſtathius, Apolonii Scholiaſtes Argon. Lib. I. v. 1089, (6) Suidah 
"WM Neveizes (e) Epitt. Oenon. v. 2. (4) Athenæus, Lih. V. 5 


| 07 the Military ¶ Fairs of Greece. 1 31 
being purified by a prieſt with a lighted torch, an egg and brimſtone (a), 
or after ſome other manner, was conſecrated to the god whole image {he 
bore. 5 4 


2 


—— - 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Tackling, and Inſtruments required in Navigation. 


THE inſtruments uſed in navigation were of divers ſorts, being either 
neceflary to all forts of nayigation, or only ſome form of it, as that 

by ſails, or oars, &c. The chief of the former ſort were as follow, 
Tlndzaov, gubernaculum, the rudder, placed in the hindmoſt deck, 
whereby the pilot directed the courſe of the ſhip. The ſmaller fort 
of ſhips had only one rudder, but thoſe of greater bulk, as often as 
occafion required, had more, inſomuch that ſometimes we read of four 
rudders in one veſſel : The places of theſe are uncertain, being per- 
haps not always the ſame; but it ſeems probable, that when there 
| were only two rudders, one was fixed to the fore-deck, the other to the 


hindmoſt; whence we read of vj; «P/revzere;, or ſhips with two ſterns; 


when there were four rudders, one ſeems to have been fixed to each 


fide of the veſſel. | Ze 105 
"Ayxvex, an anchor, the firſt invention of which, ſome aſcribe to the 


Tyrrhenians (6) ; others to Midas the ſon of Gordius, whoſe anchor, 


Pauſanias tells us, was preſerved in one of Jupiter's temples till his 
days: Since there were divers ſorts of anchors, it is not improbable 
that both theſe may juſtly lay claim to part of the invention. The 


{ moſt ancient anchors are ſaid to have been of ſtone (c) and ſometimes. 
of wood, to which a great quantity of lead was uſually fixed: In 
ſome places baſkets full of ſtones (4), and ſacks filled with ſand, were 


employed to the ſame uſe: All theſe were let down by cords into the 


ſea, and by their weight ſtayed the courſe of the ſhip. Afterwards, . 
anchors were compoſed of iron, and furniſhed with teeth, which be- 


ing faſtened to the bottom of the ſea, preſerved the veſſel immoveable z 
| whence eres, and dentes, are frequently taken for anchors in the 
Greek and Latin poets. At firſt there was only one tooth, whence 
anchors were called tr:porouer (ce); but in a ſhort time a ſecond was 


added by Eupalamus (J), or Anacharſis the Scythian philoſopher (): 


The Scholiaſt upon Apollonius (h) confidently affirms, that this ſort of 
anchors was uſed by the Argonauts, yet herein he ſeems to deſerve no 
eee great 


— — 


——__— 


-0 Athenzus Lib, V. (a) Apuleius Aſin. Lib. XI. (3) Plin. Lib. VIII. Cap ult. 


(e) Apollonius Argonaut. Arrianus in Periplo Ponti Euxini. (4) Joſephus & Suidas, 
v. Zedyue, (e) Pollun. (F) Plin, Lib. VII. Cap. ult. (g) Strabo Lib, X. as 
Ephoro. (5) Argon. I. v. 1277, | | | 
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great credit, for that he runs contrary to the teſtimonies of other 
writers, and his own author Apollonius makes, mention of none but 
thoſe of ſtone. The anchors with two teeth were called &DIRo\u, or 
&uPiFopo, and from ancient monuments appear to have been much bit 
the ſame with thoſe uſed in our days, only the tranſverſe piece of wood 
upon their handles is wanting in all of them. Every ſhip had ſeveral 
anchors, one of which ſurpaſſing all the reſt in bigneſs and ſtrength, 
was peculiarly termed ez. in Latin, /arra, and was never uſed but in 
extreme danger; whence facram ancheram ſolvere is proverbially ap- 
plied to ſuch as are forced to their laſt refuge. 

Egν, StD, vgl. Jaburra, ballaſt, wherewith ſhips were poiſed, 
whence it is called aP4Aoun Tue; it was uſually of ſand, but ſome. 
times of any other ponderous matter: Diomedes, in his voyage from 
Troy, is ſaid to have employed the ſtones of tha: city's walls to this 
uſe (a) It is ſometimes called zs#3); and vip (5). 

Boas, called by Herodotus xareregnTngin (c), by Lucilius, catabi. 
rates (d), was an inſtrument wherewith they ſounded the depth of the 
ſea, and diſcovered 'whether the bottom was firm and commodious for 
anchoring, or dangerous by reaſon of quick-ſands, or other obſtructions. 


It was commonly of lead or braſs, or other ponderous metals, and let 


down by a chain intothe deep (e 55 


Kerrol, called by ö Tanxtee =(), in Latin conti; long poles, 
uſed to found the depth of ſhallower waters, to thruſt the ſhip from 


rocks and ſhelves, and to force her forwards in fords and ſhallows where 


the waters had nor -Fratigth enough to carry her. 


Ari, ki. Or xMpaxts, Were little bridges or airs } Joining 


the land to ſhips, or one ſhip to another, 
 AvTAtev. evraev, in Latin, hauſtrum, tolleno, or ſong, &c. a Ons or 
| engine to draw up water, | | 
To ſome of the above- mentioned Jollruwents certain ropes were re- 
quired, and diſtivgviſhed according to their ſeveral uſes ; as, 


Heucnara, ancoralia, or ancorarn, the cables wherewith anchors were 


_ call mic the ſea, cal! led ſometimes al (20. or e (h): Whence 
in the place of St. Matthew, where Chrilt ſpeaking! of the difficulty 
of a rich man's entering into heaven, tells his diſciples, it is harder 
than for a came] to paſs through the eye of a needle; Theophy lact and 


ſome others interpret the word alben) O, not of the animal called a 


cami!. but a cable on 


Puucrrt, azo, or egal, farolcones, remulct, ropes by which ſhips are 
LOWE N. 


 Amoyers, imiyac, TECparTH, revue, retinacula, cords ES ſkips 


were tied to the thore. In moſt harbours ſtones were erected for 


this purpole, being bored through like rings, and thence called dan. 
TUMe; to theſe the cords caſt out of the ſtern were bound: 
This cuſtom was always obſerved when ſhips came into port; and 


there, 


(e) Lycophronis Caifandr. v. 618. (4) Heſychius. G&) Euterpe. (4) Lib. XIX. 


Cap. IV. (e) Gloſſæ in Act. A poſt. Cap. XXVII. 


(J) Pollux. (s) Aril. 
0 Scholis ges. (b) Phavorinus. 


95 ) Matthæi Evangel. Cap. X1X, a 
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herefore, when they put to ſea, it is uſually ſaid they did ſolvere funet, 
ee? their cords : Inſtances of this are every where frequent ; but I 
hall only give 1 one gut of Ovid (a), who [peaks thus of Aneas's 


followers, 


Hneade gaudent, caſoque i in littore tauro, 
Torta coronate ſolvunt retinacula navis. | 


A bull the joyful Trojans ſacrific'd 


Upon the ſhore, then loos'd the rope that 125 | | 
'The ſhip all crown 'd with garlands. | | 


J 
; The end of doing this, was, that the ſhips oe TY a from the 
, violence of the winds and waves; for which reaſon, in thoſe commodi- | 
, ous harbours that lay not expoſed to them, oy © mae looſe and un- c 1 
5 tied; whence Homer (B), 3 yl. 
: Ey de N eue, 15 & Age E eds 5. | | | 
r [- 
. So ſtill the port, there \ was no need of ropes, i 
t 1 
1 proceed to the inſtruments, which were only neceſfary to ſome fort | 
, of navigation; where I hall firſt treat of thoſe. required in Wing. i 
t which were as follow : _ 
e Karas, remi, oars, fo called from one Copas, by 8 it is my they l 
were firſt invented. Irn, in Latin, palmula, or tonſa, was the blade, 4 
or broad part of the oar, which was uſually covered with braſs, that it N 
might with greater ſtrength and force repel the waves, and endure the F 
r longer. There were ſeveral banks of oars placed gradually above one | 
: another; the oars of the loweſt bank were ſhorter than the reſt, and 0 
- called 9za&4puts, or gar Ne dt: Thoſe of the middle banks were termed 3 
C:-ji;; thole of the uppermoſt, Jeavrruzi and deaviridis, and were the ll 
e longeit, being at the greateſt diſtance from the water; wherefore, that 9 
e the rowers might be the better able to wield and manage them, it was . 
y cuſtomary to. put lead upon their handles (e), leſt the bottom thould. > 7 
I out-poiſe the top. 4 
E Exe), were round pieces of wood, whereon ie rowers hung their 
1 oars when they reſted from their labours : Hence, 3945 Tgiozanues, 1 E. 
a hip with three rows of ſealmi, or a trireme. | 
e Teoma, Tg0TwTHGEs, Arepbi, or ftruppt, were leathern odd (4), where- 
with the oars Were hung upon the ſcalmi ; thoſe alſo with which the 
$ rudder was bound. Leather, and ſkins of beaſts'were applied alſo to 
5 {everal other uſes, as to cover the ſcalmi, and the holes through which 
: the cars were put forth, to preſerve them from being. worn (e), There 
: nere ſkins under the rowers, called Vang! bl, and ſometimes bear. lf 
| | * x, N 
y (2) wor Lib. XV. v. 695. (b) Odyſſ. “ v. 1 36. Vide Annotationes 1 ; 


in 3 Caſſandr. v. 20. | (4) Athenzus, Lib. V. (i) Etymologici AuQtor, 
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rb, Or noruyie Thy terror, from ſaving the e/bows or breeches of the 


.._ rowers. 


Ed, os, Guys, in dls tranfira and Juga, were the ſeats of 
the rowers. 

The inſtruments uſed in ſailing were as follow : 

Irie, cdi, wee, vela, Tails, which are by ſome thought to have 
been firſt invented by Dædalus, and to have given original to the fable 
of his pling wings: Others refer this invention to Icarus, making De. 
dalus the contriver of maſts and fail yards (a) : At firſt there was only 
one ſail in a wir, but afterwards a greater number was found convent. 
ent, the names of which were theſe: 

Ace, by ſome taken for Jupparum, or the top-ſail, which oy on 
the top of the maſt, 1 0 

Azeri, the great fails (6), | 

on, the 7rinket, or ſmall fail in the fore-deck Or Others make 
xd rtoy and dd the Time: 

EmiJeoes, the miſen ail, which was larger than the I and hung 
in the bid. deck (d). 

Sails were commonly of lues. ſometimes of any other materials 
fit for receiving and repelling the winds : In Dio (e), we have mention 
of leathern fails; it was likewiſe uſnal, for want of other fails, to hang 
up their garments ; whence came the fable of Hercules, who is feigned 
to have failed with the back of a lion, becauſe he uſed no other fail but 
his garment, which was a lion's ſkin (f). 
| Kignia, xigaræ, antenna, the fail yards, pieces of wood fixed upon the 
maſt, to which the ſails were tied (g): The name ſignifies an horn; 
whence its extremities are called «xgorzgaue, its arms inclining to an or- 
bicular figure, are termed czyxvazi, The Latin poet hath uſed cornue 
ee %%% Toe 


Veloque FP capaci | 
"Prim rapidum hauriret boream, G cornibus omnes 
Colligerit flatus. 1 85 


Other parts it had, cloſe” to the maſt, called lle, and 9 being 


thoſe by which it was moved. 

lebe, malus, the maſt. Every ſhip had ſeveral maſts; but we are 
told by Ariſtotle, that at firſt there was only one maſt, which being 
fixed in the middle of the ſhip, the hole into which the foot of it was 


| Inſerted, was named gι,‘le (1), in Latin, modius. When they land-. 


ed, the maſt was taken down, as appears every where in Homer, and 
placed on a thing called igedien, which, according to Suidas, was 2 
cafe, wherein the maſt was repoſited; but Euſtathius will have it to be 
nothing but a piece of wood, againſt which it was reared, The parts 


of the maſt were theſe : Neg, or the. foot, 4 or, according 
e 


(a) Plin. Lib. VII. Cap. LI. "© Heſyehing: 00 Suidas, v. Ab Idar 
4) Heſychius, Iſidorus, (e) Lib. XXXIX. JJ) Servius Zn. VII. (2) Ho 
meri Scholiaſtes, lliad. 7. (5) Silius * Lab. RV. "BY Homeri Scholiaſtes, 
i of FA: 
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to Athenzus, urs, or Tg4x,nM;, to which the ſail was fixed. Kag Niles, 
the pully, by which the ropes were turned round. Owgaxy, built in 
the manner of a turret, for ſoldiers to ſtand upon, and caſt darts: A- 
bove this was a piece of wood, called g, the extremity of which 
was termed 1Azx«71, on which hung a ribband called, from its continual 
motion, iro», turning round with the wind. 

The names of the ropes required to the uſe of the above-mentioned 
parts, Were theſe that follow, as enumerated by Scheffer ; 

Exiroe were the ropes called in Latin anguinæ, wherewith the ſail- 
yards were bound to the main-maſt (a): Others will have them to be 
the ſame with the Latin rudentes, which were thoſe that governed the 


ſail- yards, ſo as one part of the ſails might be hoiſted, the other lower- 
ed (6), according to the pleaſure of the pilot. Others will have the cord 


wherewith the ſail-yards were tied to the maſt, to be termed x4awy,. ce- 
ruchus, anchonis, and rudens; that whereby they were contracted or 
dilated, view (c), in Latin opzfera (4d). 5 

1:3, in Latin pedes, were cords at the corners of the ſails (e), 


whereby they were managed as occaſion required. Hgeæeds were ſmall 
cords below the pedes, which were ſo contrived, as to be looſed and 


contracted by them: The uſe of both theſe was in taking the winds, 
for by them the ſails were contracted, dilated, or changed from one 
fide to another, as there was occaſion, | „ 


Mzoegizs were thoſe whereby the maſt was erected or let down (F); 


ethers will have them to belong to the. ſails, 5 

Ueęcroo were cords, which paſſing through a pully at the top of the 
malt, were tied on one ſide to the prow, on the other to the ſtern, to 
keep the maſt fixed and immoveable. 1 EL „ 
The materials of which theſe and other cords were compoſed, were 
at firſt ſeldom any thing but leathern thongs ; afterwards they uſed 


| hemp, flax, broom, palm-leaves, philyry, the bark of trees, as the 


cherry, teil-tree, vine, maple, carpine, & c. 


—— + — 


CHAP. xvII. 


Of the lib, of War in Sip. 


WHAT I have hitherto delivered concerning the parts and conſtrue - 
tion of ſhips has been ſpoken of in general, without reſpect to 


any particular ſort of, them; it remains, therefore, that, in the next 


place, I give you a brief account of what was farther neceſſary to 
equip a man of war. e ee 


Exe20Xov, roftirum, was a beak of wood, fortified with braſs; whence 


is called xanape way in Diodorus (Fg), and: ſhips: have ſometimes: 
F (a) Suid. . (6) Phavor. (c) Suid. WW (4) Iſidor. (e) Ariſtoph. Schal. 


quit. Act. I. Scen. I. Apollonii Schol. Vide meum, et Meurſii Comment. in L co 
Calne, V. 015. ( f) Apollonii Schol. (g) Lib. XX. Net 


= 
—— — — — —— 
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the epithet of ;a>xiu8a : One or more of theſe was always faftene] 
to the prow, to annoy the enemy's ſhips, and the whole prow waz 
ſometimes covered with braſs, to guard it from rocks and aſſaultz 
The perſon that firſt uſed theſe beaks is ſaid to have been one Piſæus. 4 
Italian (a) ; for it will not be allowed that the primitive Greeks had an 

knowledge of them, fince no ſuch thing is mentioned in Homer, which 
could ſcarce have happened, had they been invented at the time of 
the Trojan war: Yet /Eſchylus (5) gives Neſtor's ſhip the epithet of 
derltese dos, or armed with ten beaks, and Iphigenia in Euripides ſpeaks 
of brazen beaks, | | | us 


My beo. Nr UO N. N | 
Tievzva; dd AvNG 05407 v6 
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O! that theſe ſhips with brazen beaks 
Had never enter'd Aulis ports. 


But it may juſtly be queſtioned, whether theſe beaks do not take thei 
_ deſcription from the practice of their own times, a thing frequent e. 
nough with men of that profeſſion. Theſe beaks were at firſt long and 
high, but afterwards it was found more convenient to have them ſhort 
and firm, and placed fo low as to pierce the enemy's ſhips under water; 
this was the invention of one Ariſto, a Corinthian, who communicated 
it to the Syracuſans, in their war with the Athenians, againſt whom it 
proved a conſiderable advantage; for, by theſe new beaks, ſeveral of 
the Athenian men of war were overturned, or torn in pieces at the 
firſt ſhock (c). Above the beak was another inſtrument, called 26 
Coz; ; and it appears from ancient medals, that the beaks themſelves 
were uſually adorned with various figures of animals, &c. 

Exori des were pieces of wood placed on each fide of the prow (), 
to guard it from the enemy's beaks, becauſe prows are uſually compar- 
ed to faces, theſe were thought to reſemble ears, whence their name 
ſeems to have been derived; for thoſe are nuſtaken that would have 
them belong to the hind-deck (e). rea 
Ne rer gatc cr, Tar r, or hatches, ſometimes called c 
mates, whence we meet with vis TiPgxypivas, aH ενõ,õH; and teftr, 
covered ſhips, or men of war; which are frequently oppoſed to ſhips 
of paſſage or burden, which were «Pexxrs, and apertæ, uncovered, 
or without hatches: This covering was of wood, and erected on 
purpoſe for ſoldiers, that they, ſtanding as it were upon an eml- 
nence, might level their miſſive weapons with greater force and 
certainty againſt their enemies. In the primitive ages, particularly 
about the time of the Trojan war, we are told by Thucydides, that the 
ſoldiers uſed to fight upon the foremoſt and hindermoſt decks (I), and 
therefore, whenever we find Homer ſpeak of hg vs, which his 


TEE eee e 
(2) Plin. Lib. VII. Cap. LVIi. (3) Magadben. (e) Diod. Sic. Lib. Xlll | 


(%) Thucyd, Schol. Lib. VII. (e) Etymolog, Audtor, (J) Lib. I. 
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gcholiaſts interpret hatches, we are only to underſtand him of theſe 


arts, which alone uſed to be covered in thoſe days. Thus he tells us 
of Ajax defending the Grecian, gs againſt the attack of the Tro- 


jans (a), | | 
— 7 ixel ima aero * S D 
He 1 upon the hatches with vs ſtrides. 


And of Ulyſſes preparing himſelf for the encounter with Scylla, be 
as thus 1 6), 


— bes VNOG FOchuVt 
lęaens. 

Upon the hatches of the foremoſt deck 
He went. — 


The othes parts of the « ſhi are ſaid to have been firſt covered by the 
Thaſians (c). 

Beſide the coverings of ſhips already mentioned, and called zare- 
0e4ypara, there were other coverings to guard the ſoldiers from their 
enemies, called rage pg nr, eg Oger, rer gr RTE, Taboo - 
ara, Temxanupare, in Latin, Pluter, and ſometimes Propugnacula : 
Theſe were commonly hides, or ſuch like materials, hung on both ſides 
of the ſhip, as well to hinder the waves from falling into it, as to re- 
ceive the darts caſt from the adverſe ſhips, that under theſe, as walls on 

both fides, the ſoldiers might, without danger, annoy their enemies. 

 AnPb, a certain machine, which, being uſually a part of theſe ſhips, 
cannot be omitted in this place : It was a vaſt and maſly piece of lead 
or iron caſt in the form of a do/phin, and hung with cords and pulleys 
to the ſail- yards or maſt, which being thrown with great violence into 

the adverſe ſhips, either penetrated them, and ſo opened a paſſage for 
the riſing floods, or by its weight and force ſunk them to che bottom of 
the ſea (4). | | 

A difference betwixt men of war and other ſhips wh that the 
former commonly had an helmet engraven on the top of their maſts (e). 


Cr i . 


(a) ind. /, (4) Odyfl. A. (e) Plin. Lib. vil. Cap, LVI. (4) Ariſte 
Powe Scholiaſtes, Oe." (e) Gyraldus de Navigat. Cap. XII. 
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of whom J ſhall obſerve this one inſtance 
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CAP. XVIII. 
Of the Mariners and Soldiers. 
E are told by Thucydides, that amongſt the ancients there were 
no diffetent ranks of ſeamen, but the ſame perſons were employ. 


ed in thoſe duties, which were- in later ages executed by divers, to 
whom they gave the ſeveral names of rowers, mariners, and ſoldiers ; 


whereas, at firſt, all theſe were the ſame men who laid down their arn 
to labour at the oar, and perhaps what was farther neceſſary to the go. 
vernment of their ſhips, but, as often as occaſion required, reſumed 


them to aſſault their enemies: This appears every where in Homer, out 


. 


. s 7 5 F G | / 
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Each ſhip had fifty rowers that were ſkill'd 
Well in the ſhooting art. 


Theſe were termed 4vrieira (a). This was the practice of thoſe times 
wherein no great care was taken, no extraordinary preparations made, 


for equipping men of war, but the ſame veſſels were thought ſufficient 
for tranſportation and fight: Afterwards, when the art of naval war 


began to be improved. it was preſently underſiood that any one of the 
forementioned occupations was enough to require the whole time and 
application of the perſons employed therein; whence it became cuſto- 
mary to furniſh their ſhips of war with the three following ſorts of men: 

Egirai, xwT1Mara. called, by Polybius (b) ei vrayxorrts, and by the 


fame author (c), with Xenophon (4), 7s TAnrwuara, though we are 
told by the Scholiaſt upon Thucydides, that this is a name of very 


large extent. comprehending not only thoſe that rowed, but all other 
perfons in the ſhip, and ſometimes applied to any thing elſe contained 
therein. When ſhips had ſeveral banks of oars, the uppermoſt row- 


ers were called Seaviras, and their bank Year (e): The lowelt 


Jena, Joraura:, and Jarupaxs, and their bank Se ; Thoſe 


in the middle Cuyiras. and prooGuyzer, and all their banks, how many 
ſoever in number, Cvſa. Every one had a diflin& oar, for, ex- 
| cept in caſes of neceſſity, one oar was never managed by above 
one perſon, as Scheffer hath proved at large; yet their labour and pay 


- were 


; . 1 : s x 
* = l 4 5 ; ; . i. n 


7 
9 


(a Suidas, Pollux, Lib. I. Cap. IX, Thucydides. (5) Hiſtor. Lib, X. 


(&) Lib. I. (4) Hiſtor. Lib. I. (e) Pollux, Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes, Suidz5 
| | 2 | E 
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were'not the ſame ; for ſuch as were placed in the uppermoſt banks, by 
reaſon of their diſtance from the water, and the length of their oars, 
underwent more toll and labour than thoſe in the inferior banks, and 
therefore were rewarded with greater wages. The rowers in ſhips of 
burden were called 5goyſunoretra (a), thoſe i in ttiremes Temgirz, and the 
reſt ſeem to have had different appellations from the names of the ſhi 

they laboured in Thoſe that were foremoſt in their reſpective banks, 
and fat neareſt the prow, were called meow ; and on the other fide, 
thoſe who were placed next the ſtern were termed iw, as being 


ing, their very relt was uneaſy, their being no place to repoſe their 
wearied bodies beſides the ſeats whereon they had laboured all the day : 
Therefore, whenever the poets ſpeak of their ceaſing from labour, 
there is mention of their lying down upon them, Thus Seneca (5), 


— — eft vento rs, 


Fuſuſque tranſtrit miles. 


Unto the wind the ſhip was left, 
The ſoldiers lay along their ſents, 


1 4 


To the ſame purpoſe Virgil (0), 


— laxarant membro quiete 
Sub remis 7 fu 9 per dura. ſedilia nautæ. 


And now along their ſeats the rowers laid, 
Had eas'd their weary's limbs with ſleep. 


The reſt of the ſhip? $ crew halts cook their reſt i in os ſame manner, 
only the maſters (4), or perſons of quality, were permitted to have 
clothes ſpread under them; ſo we read of Ulyſſes i in Ronen 0 e), 


KA 5 72 — iger dvd 10 1 

Nude ker ixgioPey ePugns (i geilo 40 

1 Lletherns, 2 % * EuT05 tohraro, 22 XG TEAEKTO | 
Teyñ. — | 


But cJothis the men for 3 Ulyſes ſpread, 
And plac'd an eaſy pillow for his head, 
On theſe he undiſturb'd ſecurely ſept, 


: Lying apes the ſtern. 


(4) e F'ips endaryics , 5 0 Odyd. T 8 74. 


zebind their fellows. Their work was eſteemed one of the worſt and 
moſt wretched drudgeries, and therefore the moſt notorious malefaQors 
were frequently condemned to it; for, beſide their inceſſant toil in row- 


$7 7 1 Such 
(a) Pola Lib. VII. G) Agamemnon, v. 437. 0. Eneid. V. v. 1 | 


— 
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Such as would not be contented with this proviſion were looked upon 
as ſoft and delicate, and unfit to endure the toil and hardſhips of wat: 
which cenſure the Athenians paſſed upon Alcibiades, becaule he had 3 
bed hung on cords, as we read in Plutarch (a). 

Nadras, mariners, were exempt from drudging at the oar, but yer. 
formed all other duties in the ſhip ; to which end, that all things mipht 
l be carried on without tumult and confuſion, every one had his proper 
h office, as appears from Apollonius and Flaccus's Argonautics, where 
0 one is employed in rearing the maſt, another in fitting the ſail-yards, 3 
ö third in hoiſting the fails, and the reſt are beſtowed up and down the 
| | ſhip, every one in his proper place: Hence they had different titles, a; 
: from 4g, /ai/s, the perfons appointed to govern them were called 

guru, thoſe that climbed up the ropes to deſcry diſtant countries or 
| ſhips, were termed &eyoczra;, and the reſt in like manner. There were 

ö a ſort of men inferior to the former, and called proomuvre:, who were 

8. not confined to any certain place or duty, but were ready on all occa. 

. © fions to attend on the reſt of the ſeamen, and ſupply them with what. 

ever they wanted (5), The whole ſhips crew were uſually wicked and 

[| profligate fellows, without any ſenſe of religion or humanity, ang 

j therefore reckoned by Juvenal (e) amongſt the vileſt rogues, 


Ay 
twen' 


Hom 


— K 4 
= a” ox: — ne: 
a0 HS DIRE: £2: ARC 5 


() Themiſtocle. 


0 Invenies aliquo cum percuſſore jacentem, 2 
Permixtum naulit, aut furibus, aut Fugilivir, top 
ö yard 
1 You'll ſurely find his company, ſome tars, | Not 
it Cut-throats, or roguy vagabonds.— ror 
{| The ſoldiers that ſerved at ſea were, in Latin, termed claſſtarii, in : 
Greek zv, either becauſe they did inioaiay Te; viay, alcend into . 
| ; ny Fares : 3 15 mai 
" ſhips; cr 470 18 inioaivey T xaraceupars, from aſcending the hatches be 
q where they fought. , They were armed after the ſame manner with the 
1 thoſe deſigned for land- ſervice, only there ſeems always to have been a 
| greater number of heavy armed men than was thought neceſſary by cal 
i land; for we find in Plutarch (4), that of Themiſtocles's ſhips, only ule 
| four were light armed: Indeed it highly imported them to fortify Di 
1 themſelves in the beſt manner they could, fince there was no poſlibility EA, 
ö of retiring or changing places, but every man was obliged to fight Pot 
wh. hand to hand, and maintain his ground till the battle was ended; where- be 
Þ fore their whole armour, though in form uſually the ſame with that h3 
| employed in land ſervice, yet exceeded it in ſtrength and firmneſs. Be- up 
Ft ſide this we find allo ſome new inſtruments of war never uſed on land, | thi 
B the principal of which are theſe that follow: ; op ire 
bi. of | N e | Algara | 
| (4) Alcibiade. (5) Celius Rhodiginus, Lib. XXV. Cap. XL, Satir. VII. C: 
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Al gare Vavpa xa (a), ſpears of an unuſual length, ſometimes exceeding 
twenty cubits, whence they are called in Livy (5) haftz longe, and by 
Homer £v5« i hac x, and ane (c); 
Oo ab nd it α h Ferie 
Maxxgolos Zugoiot, To pos T0 ini „nue ere 
Nai ua ue, R 


4 


With ſpears, that in the veſſels ready lay, 
Theſe ſtrove to make the enemy give way ; 
Long ſpears, for ſea-fights only made, compos'd 
Of ſev'ral pieces,——— 


= 


Again, in another place (4), 


Noe, de Zuge geb veuuny,ov fy rere 

KoAAnToy gά,˙ E“, Nvα v HN. e 
A ſpear, with nails compacted and made ſtrong, 
That was full two and twenty cubits long, 

He brandiſh'd | | 


Ag (e), called by Appian Jogvdgirzvey, by Dipdorus () Jeu ges 
aeg, was an engine of iron, crooked like a fickle (g), and fixed to the 
top of a long pole, wherewith they cut in ſunder the cords of the ſail- 
yards, and thereby letting the ſails fall down, diſabled the light ſhips. 
| Not unlike this was another inſtrument, armed at the end with a broad 
iron head, edged on both ſides, wherewith they uſed to cut the cords 
that tied the rudder to the ſhip. 35 3 

| Keeaicu (h) were engines to caſt ſtones into the enemies ſhips, 

We find another engine mentioned by Vegetius, which hung upon the 
main-maſt, and reſembled a battering ram; for it conſiſted of a long 
| heam and an head of jron, and was with great violence puſhed again(t 
the ſides of adverſe ſhips. 1 8 1 
Xete 040182, in Latin, manus ferrea, was a grappling- iron, which they 
| caſt out of an engine into the enemy's ſhip: It is ſaid to have been firſt 
uſed in Greece by Pericles the Athenian (2), at Rome by Duilius (). 
Different from theſe were the #erzyz;, harpagines, ſaid to be invented by 
Anacharſis (/) the Scythian philoſopher ; which, as Scheffer collects out 
o Athenzus, were hooks of iron hanging on the top of a pole, which, 
being ſecured with chains to the mail, or ſome other loſty part of the 
thip, and then caſt with great force into the enemy's veſſel, caught it 
| up into the air. The means uſed to defeat theſe engines, was to cover 
their ſhips with hides, which caſt off, or blunted the ſtroke of the 
Iron (mm), | | | Ts 7 | | 

The 


1 


— 


(a) Herodotus. (8) Hiſtor. Lib. XXVIII. Cap. X. V. (c) lliad. 4. v. 387, 
(4) Iliad. 8. v. 677. (e) Pollux. (J) Lib. XXII. () Vegetius, Lib. V. 
Cap. ult. (4) Diodorus Siculus, Lib. XII. Athenæus. (i) Plin. Lib. VII. 
Cap. LXI. . (“) Julius Frontinus, Lib. 1I. Cap. III. (% Plin. Lib. VII. Cap. L VII. 
*) Thucydides, Lib. VIII. Pollux. 4 Ee, 


* 
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+ The dominion of the ſeas was not confined to any one of the G. 
&ian ſtates z they were continually contending for empire, and by w. 
rious turns of fortune ſometimes poſſeſſed and again, in a few months 
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* or years, were diſpoſſeſſed of it: The perſons that enjoyed it longeſt. 
þ and maintained it with the greateſt fleet after Greece had arrived to the 
* | height of its glory, were the Athenians, who firſt began ſeriouſly 1, | 
ll apply themſelves to naval affairs about the time of Xerxes's invafon: 
5 The firſt that engaged them in this enterpriſe was Themiſtocles, wh, 
1 cConſidering their inability to oppoſe the Perſians by land, and the con. 
1 modiouſneſs of their ſituation for naval affairs, interpreted the oracle 
q that adviſed to defend themſelves with walls of 'wood to this Purpoſe, 


the building and fitting out a fleet. The money employed on this de. 
fin, was the revenue of the filver mines at Laureotis, which bad for. 
5 merly been diſtributed among the people, who, by Themiſtocles's per. 
1 ſuaſion. were induced tb part with their income, that proviſion might be 
i made for the public ſecurity, With this an hundred triremes were 
rigged out againft Xerxes's numerous fleet, over which, by the alt. | 
ance of their allies, they obtained an entire victory. After Wards the 
number of their ſhips were increaſed, by the management of Lycurgus 
the orator; to four hundred (a) ; and we are told by Iſocrates (5), that 
the Atherian navy conſiſted of twice as many ſhips as all the reſt of the 
| Grecians were maſters of: It was made up of two parts, one being fur. 
niſhed out by the Athenians themſelves, the other by the confederates, 

The fleet equipped at Athens was maintained after the manner pre- 
ſcribed by Themiſtocles till the time of Demoſthenes,” who, to ingratiste 
bimſelf with the commonalty, reſtored to them their ancient revenues, 
and deviſed a new method to procure money for the payment of ſea- 
men, and the conſtruction of new men of war: This he effected by 
dividing the richer fort of citizens into tri, Or companies, which 
were obliged, according to their ſcveral abilities, to contribute largely 
out of their own ſubſtance ; and in times of neccflity, it was frequent 
for men. of eſtates to rig cut ſhips at their own expence, over and above 
| what was required of them, there being a generous contention between 
| the leading men in that commonwealth, which ſhould outdo the reſt in 
| \ ſerving his country. Les Es a 
 _ _ -The remaining part of the fleet was compoſed of allies; for the 
BY Hthenians underſtanding how neceſſary it was to their affairs to main- 
* tain their dominion of the ſeas, would enter into no leagues or con- 
federacies with any of their neighbours, but ſuch as engaged themſelves 


| and prevailed upon them to convert their whole time and treaſure t, 
| 


un to augment their navy with a proportion of ſhips; which became 8 
15 double advantage to the Athenians, whoſe fleet was ſtrengthened by 
mn ſuch acceſſions, whilſt their allies were held in obedience, as it were, 
* Þby fo many hoſtages, all which, upon any revolt, muſt needs fall into 


79 75 the hands of the Athenians: Thole ſtates that were remote from ſea, 
M: or unable to fit out veſſels of war, were obliged to fend their propor- 
1 | | 1 | * 8 „„ 1 tion 
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re- Lion in money (). Theſe cuſtoms were firſt brought up. after the ſe · 
Vas ad Perſian war, When it was agreed by the common conſent of all 
thy - Grecians, that they ſhould retaliate the injuries received from the 
eſt, | Barbara, by carrying the war into their own country, and invading 
the hem with the whole ſtrength of Greece, under the conduct of the 
to Athenians, who at that time raiſed themſelves a very high reputation, 
pn; by their mighty naval preparations, and the ſingular courage, wiſdom 
ho, and humanity of their two generals, Themiitocles and Ariſtides. Af. 
om. terwards, being grown great in power, and aiming at nothing leſs than. 
cle the ſovereignty of all Greece. they won ſome by favours and ſpecious 
ole, pretences, others by force of arms, to comply with their defires; for 
0 their manner of treating the cities they conquered, was to oblige them 
de. either to furniſh money, paying what tribute they exalted, or to fup- 
for ly them with veſſels of war, as Thucydides reports of the Chians, when 
per- ſubdued by the Athenians (5); Xenophon alſo (c), and Diodorus (4) 
t be mention the ſame cuſtom : Thus, by one means or other, the greateſt 
55 part of the Grecian cities were drawn in to augment the Atheniam 
It. | 8 3 RE 1 e 
the oreatnels, 
ous 
that wal = „ 9 
the „ te: WRT 
fur. "4 CHAP. XIX. þ | 
To FOTO _ Of Naval Officers ; 
tate | / Rn ACS £4. Thy | Nt „ 3 £3: 
1 THERE were two forts of officers in all fleets; one governed he 
| by ſhips and mariners, the other were intruſted with the command of 
bick W the ſoldiers, but had likewiſe power over the ſhipmaſters and their 
un crew ; theſe Wee ie lg TIP £7 plione 
* | Trogg, va berg vos. or gs, pre fetus claſſs, the admiral, whole | 
ve commiſſion was different, according. to the exigency of times and cir- 
"oth cumſtances, being ſometimes to be executed by one alone, ſometimes 
in in conjunction with other perſons, as happened to Alcibiades, Nicias, | 


thenian fleet in Sicily; their time of continuance in command was like. 


wiſe limited by the people, and, as they pleaſed, prolonged or ſhortened. 
8 We read of Epaminondas (e), that finding his country like to be 
ne brought into great danger upon the reſignation of his office, he held it 
oY tour months longer than he was commiſſioned to do; in which time he 
rp put a new face upon the Theban affairs, and by his wiſe management 
3 diſpelled the fears they lay under; which done, he voluntarily laid 
ke down his power, but was no fooner diveſted thereof, than he was called 
” to account for holding it ſo long, and narrowly eſcaped being condemned 
| ſea, e 5 WE cp 1 rs 
* N eee . e 
tion = 2 AK SO 
ory () Xenophon Hiſtor. Græc. Lib. VI, (3) Lib. VI. 


0 Lib. XIII. & aliis in logs; (-) Cornelius Nepos in Epaminorda. 


— 


and Lamachus, who were ſent. with equal power to command the A 


(s) Hiſtor, Lib. l. 5 


— — i 
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| to death; for it was feared: that ſuch a precedent might ſome time 6; 


other be a pretence to ambitious ſpirits, having fo great power intruſſeg 
in their hands, to enſlave the commonwealth. The ſame reaſon 


bidden, that any perſon ſhould be admiral] above once (4), which never. 
theleſs ſtood them in no good ſtead, it thereby often happening that th 


were forced to commit their fleet to raw and unexperienced com. 


manders. 


_» Ex550a50; (3), ſometimes called inrraMPlecs, was vice-admiral, or com. | 
man der in chief under the admiral, }|_"- . 
| Tevjezgy;®», captain of a trireme, who commanded all the other 


tbldiers therein. The N of other men of war were dignißed 


with titles taken from the Veſſels they commanded, as TEYTIorrg(s, 


&c. KS Wh | | | | 
The officers that had care of the ſhips, were the following: 
Agxumvezgiras, thoſe who were intruſted with the care and manage. 
ment of all marine affairs, to provide commodious harbours, to dire& 
the courſe of the fleet, and order all other things concerning it, except 
thoſe which related to waer. RET OS | 
- KuGiprires, the maſter or pilot had the care of the ſhip, and government 


of the ſeamen therein, and fat at the ſtern to ſteer : All things were 


managed according to his direction; it was therefore neceſſary that he 


- ſhould have obtained an exact knowledge of the art of navigation, which 
was called xu5temrny Tix, and chiefly conſiſted in theſe three things: 


1. In the right management of the rudder, fails, and all the engine 
uſed in navigation. 2. In the knowledge of the winds and celeſiil 
bodies, their motions and influences. 3. In the knowledge of commo- 
dious harbours, of rocks, quick-ſands, and other occurrences on the ſea: 


All theſe Acœtes in Ovid tells us he furniſhed himſelf with, er 6 


become an accompliſhed pilot (c), 


Mor ego, ne ſcopulit hererem ſemper in uſdem, 
Aualdidici regimen, dextra moderante carinam 
Friledtere; & Oleniæ fidus pluviale capelle, © 

Taygetemque. Hyadaſque ocults, Ardtumque notavi, . 
Vientorumque domos, & portus puppibus aptos.  _ 


Left ſtruek againſt a rock, I there ſhould ſlay, 
Of ſteering well I learnt the uſeful way, 
Obſerv'd the Arctos, and the Hyades too, | 
The ſtars that round Taygetes glitt'ring ſhew, 
Have mark'd th? Olenian goat, that rain portends, 
And how a noiſy wind each quarter fends ; 5 i 1 
5 „ „ i -T leath 


— 


(s) Plutarchus Lyſandro. Xenophon. Hiſtor. Lib. II. 3 Xenophon. Hiſter 
Lib; II. & V. Pollux, Lib. I. Cap. IX, (e) Metamorphoſ. Lib, III. in Fab, Bach 


ſeems. 
to have been the canſe of the Lacedemonian law, whereby it waz fo 
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| I learn! the ſafeſt ports, and beſt retreats 


For tatter'd veſſels, ——— _ | ED. | 


As to the heavenly bodies, they were obſerved by ſailors upon a two- 
fold account, being of uſe to them in prognoſticating the ſeaſons, and 

:4es which way to ſhape their courſe. The principal of thoſe uſed 
in foretelling, were Arcturus, the Dog-itar, Arz, Orion, Hyades, 
Hadi, Caſtor and Pollux, Helena, &c. It was likewiſe cuſtomary to 
take notice of various omens offered by ſeal-fowls, fiſhes, and divers ; 
other things, as the murmuring of the floods, the ſhaking and bua- 1 
zing noiſe of trees in the neighbouring woods, the daſhing of the bil- 2 
Jows againſt the ſhore, and many more, in all which good pilots were 5 
nicely killed. As to the direction in their voyage, the firſt practition - | 
ers in the art of navigation, being unacquainted with the reſt of the 3 
celeſtial motions; ſteered all the day by the courſe of the ſun, at night ; 
| betaking themſelves to ſome ſafe harbour, or reſting on the ſhore, and 
not daring to adventure to ſea till their guide was riſen to diſcover their 
way : that this was their conſtant cuſtom may be obſerved from the 
ancient deſcriptions of thoſe times, whereof I ſhall only obſerve this 
inſtance (a). BY e | of | 


Sol rut interea, de montes umbrantur qpaci, | 
Sternimur optatæ gremio telluris ad undam, | 
Sortiti remos, paſſumque in littore ſicco 5 $45 | : 

Corpora curamus, feſſos ſopor irrigat artun. | | 


The haſt'ning ſun had reach'd his wat'ry bed, - 
And night the gloomy mountains had o'erlpread, . 
When lots reſolving who ſhould rowers be, 
Upon the ſhore we lie juſt by the fea, _ f 
With ſleep our drooping eyes we quickly cloſ ce, ; 
And give our weary'd bodies ſweet repoſe. 7 1 . | 


Afterwards the Phœnicians, whom ſome will have to be the firſt 
inventors of navigation, diſcovered the motions of ſome other ſtars, as 
may be obſerved in Pliny (5), and Propertius (c), 5 


Quæritis et cælo Pbœnicum inventa ſereno, 
Nu. ſit ſtella bomini commoda, quaque mala. 

— cd by the art, 8 
The wiſe Pheœnicians found, and did impart, . 

You mind what ſtars are ſigns of good or harm. 


The Phœnicians we find to have been directed by Cynoſura, or the 
lefſer Bear-ſtar (4), which was firſt obſerved (as ſome are of opinion) 
Fal. II 8 e by 


„„ AY 4 8 


(9) Euſta- 


(o) Virgil. Zncid. v. 508 (9) Lib. VI. () Lib. Il. v. 99. 
mus, lliad, &. Arianus, Exped, Lib. Wh: | be EE: 


* 
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by Thales the Mileſian, who was originally a Phcenician (a); Whereas | 
the mariners of Greece, as well as other nations, ſteered by the greater 
Bear, called Helice z whence Aratus, FAY h 


Bb. | 3 l 5 2 e 


| EN V= wiv ves A xν,ẽ 
11 E & Hα,-,eo ra Xen Vie . 


Helice always is the Grecians guide, 
. 'Whene'er they take a voyage. 


Gili 


For the firſt obſervation of this they were obliged to Nauplius, if w, 
may believe Theon, or, according to the report of Flaccus (6), to Ti. 
1 phys, the pilot of the famous ſhip Argo. But of theſe two, we are 
„ told by 'Theon,. the former was the ſecurer guide, and therefore wa, | 
* followed by the Phcenicians, who, for {kill in marine affairs, outf:i 

. not only all the reſt of the world, but even the Grecians themſelye,, 
0 ; Tgwgevs, or ah, was next under the maſter, and had his place 
in the head of the ſhip, as his name imports. To his care was commit. 
1 ted the tackling of the ſhip (c), and the rowers, who had their places 

1 aſſigned by him, as appears of Phæax, who performed this office in 


We 'Theſeus's ſhips (4). We find him everywhere aſſiſting the maſter x 
4" conſultations concerning the ſeaſons, places and other things (e). Th 
f | Ken, portiſculus, agitator, or hortator remigum, is by ſome inter. |, 
1 | preted the boatſwain; his office was to ſignify the word of command flup 
5 to the rowers (J), and to diſtribute to all the crew their daily portion whe 
j F n eee 
Þ | Tgngxuans was a muſician, who, by the harmony of his voice and in- 

. ſtrument, raiſed the ſpirits of the rowers, when weary with labour (0), 


and ready to fanit, as we read in Statius (1): 


= 


hs * - « 8 1 * . 
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| Acclinis malo medicis interſonat Orpheus 
Kemigiis, tantoſque jubet neſcire labores. 


— 
* 


— 
„ 


— Wore 


Againſt the maſt the tuneful Orpheus ſtands, | 
Plays to the weary'd rowers, and commands 


The thought of toil away. 


Another, it may be the chief, uſe of this muſic, was to direct the ron- 
ers, that they, keeping time therewith, might proceed in a regular and 
conſtant motion, left, by an uncertain impulſe of their oars, the courſe 
of the ſhip ſhould be retarded (): Hence Flaccus in his Argonautics: 


s. 


þ * x 


— 


(a) Hyginus, Lib. II. Poet. Aſtron. Evſtathius, II. “ Theon. in Aratum. (6) Ar. 

on. I. (e) Xenophon, Adminiſt. dom. Lib. V. (4) Athenzus, Lib. X. 

le) Suidas, Plutarchus, Agide, Xenophon Adminiſt. dom. Lib. V. Pollun. (J) A. 
rianus, Exped. Alex. Lib, VI. (g) Snidas. (5) Cenſotinus, Cap. XII. 


| (i) Thebaid. V. v. 343. (4) Maximus Tyrius Diſſert. XXIII. lux 
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— Carmine tonſas 


His notes direct how every oar ſhould ſtrike, 
How they ſhould order keep. 


Silius allo ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe (a) : 


n ediæ ſtat margine puppts, 
ui voce alternos nautarum temperet ickur, 
remis dictet ſonitum, pariterque relatis.. 


Ad numerum plaudat refonantia cerula tonfis. 


One ready ſtands to fing a charming ſong 
Unto the ſeamen as they row along, 
Whoſe lively ſtrains a conſtant movement keep, 
And ſhow when ev'ry oar ſhould bruſh the deep, 


This muſic was . ee „ or 28 reed, PI (0. 


and direQing the =P * long poles: 


5 a; edi rourigy ven nel | | 
Ti>izrgors ruh E Tomy (4 * 5 


As thoſe who in the night-time mind the ſhip, | 
Direct and guide it wit! Jong polen e. 


5x Ty igerd, 1, e. the bank of rowers. 


tributed to every man his ſhare of victuals, being uſually the ſame with 


Kal rataia. Tags nel toav oro Jon ders. Ae 


And officers embark'd, wh care it was a thr i 5 
— 10 de each man his vieuals. WE, 5 


r 


(a) Lib. vi v. 1 a (5) FOTOS ejuſque Scholia Ran, wy II. 8c. V. Pol 


un. (é) Ulpian. Lib. LUI. Cap. VII. &. Vil W Lib. VII. Cap. XXXI. 


Euſtathius Iliad, 4) 8 ? yes A LORE a, (e dverſ. Lib, XXVIL. 
Cp. XL Il [og l ophoeles Av c i e 


ü, Milltary Ar, of GHU. thy. 


Ire docet, ſummo paſſim . ne gurgite pughien is we, | E Y 


Who, as the beaten water Rill reſounds, ET £7 
Applauds their labour with his voice. | E. D. 


Aloo, vevPunexis, Cuſiodis nauit, were obliged to take care that the 
ip received no damage by bulging upon rocks or otherwiſe (c) 
| whence, in the night eſpecially, we find them employed in ſounding, 


1 were either thoſe wh had the charge of "Ss ra- Ths mos, 
or ſides of the ſhip, a according to Turnebus (); or. of the . . 


Several other names of officers occur in authors, as Tei, who diſ, 


| the ach, but ſometimes 1 it 1 be diſtin from him, Homer men- 3 
tions this 6fficer ( 0. | 


. 1 4 * 1 1 % [ — , 6 F W . <> 8 8 - Fw AS. NR 
1 _——_ 8 3 P — - ; * 
— * 6 —_ TW "8 : 7 ä r — , * e 
Ate 1 ? wo 


7-243, ZH 
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Exyagous (a), was a perſon whoſe buſineſs lay my} mv texAgar, * the 


fire, and therefore is by ſome thought to have been the cook; by o. 
thers the prieſt who offered ſacrifices. 


Aoyirhs, or yeauuuerits, was the burſar who Lept the accounts, and 


— all receipts and expences of the ſhip. 


CHAP. XX, 
Of their Voyages, Harbours, Ve. 


HEN it was deſigned the fleet ſhould put to ſea, hs 6a being 
given by the admiral, the mariners hauled the ſhips into the wa. 


ter; for it was cuſtomary, when they came into harbour, to draw the 
terns to dry land, to pre their — ne. and difſipated by the 


waves. Hence Virgil: 


— ant liuore puppe. 
The ſterns ſtand on the ſhore. e 


It was frequent alſo fos ſeamen, anterprojping their tips with their 
| thoulders, to thruſt them forwards into the ſea; ſo we read of the Ar. 


gonauts in Valerius Flaccus (), 


| A. * imperiis Minyæ monituque Frequentes 
Puppem humerts ſubeunt, et tento e an 
Decurrunt. 


The prince commands that they 1 no longer ſtay, 
His orders ſtraight the Minyæ obey; 

And kneeling down, their ſhoulders heave the ae 
* the main. ·— ¼ 


This was fouteticmes performed by leavers ans ſpars of wood, over | 
which ſhips were rolled into the deep; theſe Were e gehalt, 5 


a (%) and dens. to Homer fx Oo 33 


Mex detven 7 2 Zou ri xantigurs PA E 7 av. 25 


The heavy ſhip into the ſea r thruft 
With leayers,— 


| But to remedy the great wats and Lifculty of theſe methods | 


Archimedes the * oe his countrymen. with = Hog 


4 4 ; a ö 
3 — 8 1 2 * PR &. PA 1 * _ 


OO Heb Polls. (0) Oh 


* 9 e df * — * — 


p nl 35 5 387 . 
(a) Pollux, (0) Argon. I. 


OS. 


1 


o- 


over | 


ous contrivance of an engine called Helix, whereby the ſhips were 
with great facility removed from the ſhore (4). To do this, they call- 
ed Thr Agthe ann, Or Via arif 6s az, TO] | 
Before they embarked, the ſhips were adorned with flowers and gar- 
lands, which were tokens of joy and mirth (4), and omens of future 
proſperity : Hence Virgil, FR; 1 LT AT ak Mb 


—ct jam carbaſur auras, NO | 
Puppibus & laeti nautæ mmpoſuere coronas. 

Now's a fair wind, and all the ſeamen crown 

The ſhip with garlands.— 


Becauſe no ſucceſs could be expected in any enterpriſe without the & 
vine bleſſing and aſſiſtance, they invoked the protection of their gods 
by ſolemn prayers and ſacrifices, which, as they offered to other deities, 


| ſo more eſpecially to thoſe who had any concern or command in the ſea, 


to the winds and tempeſts, to the whole train of marine gods and god- 
deſſes. but above all, to Neptune the great emperor of the ſea, Thus, 
Anchiſes in Virgil (c), dares not adventure himſelf to ſea, till he has - 
firſt addreſſed himſelf to Neptune and Apollo; | 


neritot aris mactavit honores, 


Taurum Neptuno, taurum tibi, pulcher Apollo, 


A bull to Neptune, and a bull to you. 10 
He facrific'd, Apollo, as your due. 


22 number of inſtances, to the ſame purpoſe, may be met with in 


ancient writers. Nor was it enough for themſelves alone to petition 


the gods for ſafety and ſucceſs, but all the multitudes that thronged 


on ſuch occaſions to the ſhore, earneſtly recommended them to the di- 


vine protection, and joined their fervent prayers for their deliverance 
from all the dangers they were going to encounter (). 
This done, we are told by the Scholiaſt upon Apollonius, that it was 


uſual to let fly a dove; which, no doubt, was looked on as an omen 


of ſafe return, becauſe that bird is not eaſily forced to relinquiſh its 


habitation, but when driven away, delights to return, Then they put 


to ſea, the ſignal being given by a ſhout, by ſound of trumpet, and 
ſeveral other ways; in the night it was uſually given by torches lighted 


in the admiral-galley ; an inſtance whereof we have in Seneca's Aga- 
memnon (e); e ee eee ys 


Signum recurſus regia ut Fulfit rate, hs. | 
Et clara lentum remigem emovit tuba, - 
Aurata primas prora ſecavit vias 


Wa 


: _— Ws 


* . * a 4 . ; * * . : L 4 


2 


(a) Plutarchus Marcello, Athenæus. | (6) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes Acharn, Act 
u. Sc. V. () £nxid. Ill, v. 18. (4) Diodorus Siculus, Lib. XIII. (e) V. 47. 
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The W bein lighted, which, to. guide 
Us home more ng light in the king's ſhip- tod 
And ſummon'd by the trumpet's noiſy ſound, 
When ev'ry man his proper oar had took, A . 
The admiral march'd firſt, and cut the waves. 


| E. D. 

The ſhips were uſually ae in this order: In the front. went the 
lighter veſſels, after theſe followed the men of war led on by the ad. 
miral, which was commonly diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the richneſz 


of her ornaments; z thus we find Agamemnon's ſhip 1 1n the fore - mention. 
ed Place of Seneca going before the reſt; 


Aurata primas prora * iar, 
Alberiquæ curſus, mille quos puppes fecent. 2 


| + The admiral went firſt, and cut the waves, 
Prepar'd the yielding deen which afterwards | 
a 2 thouſand veſſels cleav'd.. 


Laſt of all the veſſels of burden came up. If the winds were lich or 
ſeas dangerous, they were extended out at length, ſailing one by one; 
but at other times they went three or more in a breaſt. 

When they arrived at any port where they deſigned to land, the firſt 
thing they did was to run their ſhips backwards upon their bind decks 
in order to tack about; this they called i! Tevperey, or gie xvid uy 

(a), which phraſe is by Thucydides elegantly applied to t bs "hit Tee 
treat fighting, and ill facing their enemies. 'Then they tacked about, 
which they termed emirgiPeny (5), OY the heads of their 1 10 to 2088 
ſea, een to Virgil; 5 


— 


* 


. — — n — — Lara — 2 ow * — 1 b 8 2 + 2 1 Ke 2225" - 4 
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| Obvertunt plage provas.— 5 


* the ſea they turn'd their prows. 


- Now the rowers ceaſed from their labours, and reſted 1 oars, which 
the Greeks called inixew 71 wiv, the Latins, znbibere er; T hel 
_ hung upon Pins, as we find in Statius (0 1 


| Oninquaginta alli 8 de more + revindiic_ 
Emunus abrupto quatiunt nova littora Jaltu, | 


Their fifty oars hung up, they _ hagld, 
Upon the nen und ſhore; 0 


For 


Ty g 1 . * 13 : : . 


* 2 — — 


F e e 8 


(+) Ariſtoph. Schol, Veſp- p. 457. (5) Grotius Arateis, (5) Thebaide V- 444 
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For fear their oars ſhould be in danger of being broken by the floods, 


they hung them not ſo as to reach the water, but upon the ſides of their . 
ſhips whence Ovid (a): ES IF, 3 


Obvertit lateri pendentes navita remas. 


To the ſhips ſides the ſeamen hung their oars. 
aa e ( . 

Being ſafely landed, they diſcharged whatever vows they had made 
to the gods, befide which they uſually offered a ſacrifice, called arooa- 2 
wg, to Jupiter, ſurnamed am ,ẽj,; for 3 them dme Z td A 
2% may, to quit their ſhips, and recover the land. Their devotions 
were ſometimes paid to Nereus, Glaucus, Ino, and Melicertes, the 
Cabiri, and other gods of the ſea, but more eſpecially to Neptune, who 
was thought to have a peculiar care of all that travelled within the 
compaſs of his dominions, Thus the heroes in Homer (5): 


” 65a. 


* — 
— p ee Can pin £8 = DC CARB oe 


Al Höhe, Naddes zuxixalvoy FloXis3Jeov, 
IZov, Toi N tri gui Jaheoong tage fü 
Tevess Tapypinants Evo xvavoxairy : 


or Landed at Pylus, where King Neleus reign'd, 
e; With blackeſt bulls they ſeveral altars ſtain'd, 
my A facrifice to Neptune, 
* | They who had eſcaped a ſhipwreck, or any other danger at ſea, were 
. more particularly obliged to offer a preſent to the gods, as a teſti- 
oe mony of their gratitude, To this they ſometimes added the garment ' 
"a in which they had eſcaped, and a tablet, containing an account 
we. of their deliverance z to which there is the following alluſion in Ho= . 
race (6); nh $05 RE A OR ER, ot OR OS 20s ney 88 
— me tabula ſacer 
Votiva partes indicat uvida 
Suſpendifſe potenti 
KY Veſlimenta maris Deo. 
5 [f nothing elſe remained, they did at leaſt ſhave their hair, and conſe- 
crate it to their protectors. Thus Lucilius affirms of himſelf in the 
Tu,, 2 Nnęni, 
Kal gude Kgeriꝰn, 
Tages, er Tendyus Au¹dß̃ Aeg, 
For Tas relxas i ahαννν, ůοο⁰ Y © 
44 («) Metamorph. XI, a5. (0) Odyf.y.v.4 0) Lib. L Od. v. 
* . ONO Re 


„ ee, Wilding Ae of Gra 
Hence n Arbiter calls ſhaving their hair, naiſfſ ugorum ultim 
votum, the laſt. vow of men in ſhipwreek (a). It was alſo cuſtomar 

for thoſe who had eſcaped any other danger, particularly te gerd o * 
vow, for ſuch as had recovered from any dangerous fickneſs, to "Vow off 
their hair (6). The Egyptians uſed to ſhave their own hair when the 
paid their acknowledgments to the 4 for the 1 7881 15 their chit 
dren (c). 
19 Farbours were places 8 either by nature or art, commodious 
"= For the entertainment of ſhips, and to defend them againſt the inſults 
= | of winds and waves: The former ſort were uſually at the mouth of 2 
liver, or im a creek of the ſea, under the covert of ſome lofty 


"HY montory : The latter were vaſt piles, or heaps of earth and oldie ms. vin 
0 terials, caſt up in the form of a ſemicircle, with arms of a vaſt length A 
10 extended into the ſea; theſe were called yu! (4), from their reſem. | 5 
"oh blance to crabs-clams, Or Expat TS Aquercs (e); or e, a8 in Ho. | 


i | mer, who ſpeaks thus of the * harbour (A * 


Jus 3% explains 5 G&uTH . 
| Aural d dmoß dis, * Fore Terran 


There two et piles flood out, 
Which made a bawen . Ls 


1 N Glee terms them cornua (S). Fer the — of 4 gige encloſe 
4 therein, we find it uſual to fix to the two ends vaſt chains or boom, 
[Þ as appears of the Syracuſan harbour, mentioned in Frontinus (6) : Nor 
was it unfrequent to guard them with great poles, fortified againſt the 
water with pitch: Hence havens are ſometimes termed in Latin clay: | 
tra, in Greek x25 (1). On both, fides of the mole were ſtrong 
towers (+), which were defended in the night, and all times of danger, 
by garriſons of ſoldiers (J). Not far diſtant from hence was a watch- 
tower, with lights to direct mariners ; this was called Pharos, which 
name originally belonged to a little iſland in the mouth. of the riyer 
Nile, where the firſt of theſe towers was built, but nhornacls WAS na- 
turalized both in Greece and at Rome. 
The ſecond part of the harbour was ternied mls; in Latin oftium 
and fauces, being the mouth or entry between the arms of the ſemi. 
— 

Moxꝰs was the 3 part of the W neareſt to the ſhore, 
and moſt ſecure from the waves, inſomuch, that their ſhips were 
often ſuffered to lie looſe; whereas, in other parts of the harbour, 
they were uſually. either chained. to the hand, or a a. Anchor: It 


Was 


3 3 LXII. | Go Cant. Artemidorus Oneiroctit Lib. L Cap. xxlll 
(e) Died. Sic. Biblioth. Hiſt. 6 0 Diod. Sic. Lib. XII. I 
Scholiaſt. (e) Polyznus Strateg, Lib. v. (7) Odyff. 

ad Attic. Lib. IX. Ep. XIX. (5) Strateg; Lib. 1. 60 


#4 TR Lib. V. Cap. II. 05 2 . opens 


U 


* 


TK | | 


un * diſlinguiſhed i into ſeveral partitions 45 walls, erected for the moſt 
mary | part of ſtone, under the covert of Which the veſſels had ee 3 
Jem theſe places were called fee: (a), 9 ee G. | | 
e off | | F | 
they — 72 * delle laune 8 a a 1 4 | 
chil. Nie zb o oper tergoy EIS LS 5 ied 1 
: The ſhips that far within the harbour lodge, ; | 
= Without a chain are . . N | 
ults IE | 
of @ | They were alſo telwed vb Ng, and all- begeben conipoſed what was | 
EY called dau ν) Here were likewiſe the docks, in which ſhips were 
_ built, or careened and dragged to land; theſe were named vad wude 0). — 
ng irie (4), vewgin (2), &c. [ 


The adjacent places were afually filled with 3 inne and flows Ti ) well 7 
ſtocked with females "that proſtituted themſelves to the miriners; 'mer- © i 
chants, and artificers of all ſorts, who flocked thither in great num- ö 
bers. Moſt harbours were adorned with temples, or altars, where fa- 4 
criiices were offered to the tutelar deities of the place, and prefidents: 
of the ſea z mention of which we find, as in other places, fo particu- : 
larly in Homer (g), who ns of a cave in the haven of Ithaca dedi- * 
cated to the Naiades. ol 
Scheffer will have ftationes navium to differ from the former i in this, — 
that here ſhips were not laid up for any confiderable time, but remain- 
ed only till they were fapplied with water or other neceſſaries, or on 1 
ſome other ſhort occaſions. 'They had ſeveral names, being called ? 1 


we (b), Dette (1), Dogpeiopetera (I); dhe (1), verde goers (m); and fre- 


ſt the quently at ſome diſtance from the ſhore 5 whence en, in Plutarch (3) 

/ 

clauſe is termed £7009 Mvery, which | imports their being among the waves; and 
ſtrong by Thucydides 5 Hei dr ayzger, which anſwers in ſome meaſure to the 
n Latin phraſe in Livy, in anchorit fare, to ride at anchor. 1 
yatch- In times of war they defended themſelves with fortifications on work | 
which ſides, but made after a different manner; towards the land they forti- 


fed themſelves with a ditch and parapet, or walt built in the form of a 
lemicircle, and extended from one point of the ſea to another. This. 
was ſometimes defended with towers, and beautified with gates, through 
which they iſſued forth to attack their enemies. Homer hath left us a 
remarkable as: ah of the Grecian fortifications in the Lan 
war (0); 1555 | ; ES 
— y æbrdy raſxos e | 
II dds, de mdvri, 1 evra. 5 
E 5 euroios myers iverrottoy £9 Z.ellas, | 
oe dl ab rds irndscin . 55 % + 
Vil, I. 9 „ N T 
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| OI 
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600 Eutathins, oil.) Y. Iliad, 4. "ty ody, 15 600 Diodorus Siculus, Lib. XIV. | 
Suidas. 4) Hamer Odyſſ 2 (e) Demoſth. Schol, Orat. de Corona, Suidas, Homeri 
hol, (7) Pollux, Lib. 1X. Cap. V. (g) OdyMl. / v. 10 6 Hefychius. + 
(i) Strabo, Lib. VIII. (4) Ann Lib. V. (7) Polyb. Lib. I. () Thucydides, | 
Lib, Iv. cJutque ON. © (n) Fompeio. (e) Iliad. 9 v. 436. | 
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154 9 Of the Military Afairs of Greece 
ExNνον 0 H N,ĩ in æùrꝗ rage vevier, 85 e 
Evggiay, purydAnv, iy N e ν e I. 

A bulky wall, and lofty tow'rs to ſhield - 
Their navy and themſelves, the Trojans build, 


On theſe great gates for paſſages they make, 
Convenient ways that all their horſe ſhould take, 


And all around they dug a ſpacious ditch, N | bel 
Fixing great pales of wood. VV . 
Toward the ſea, or within it, they fixed great pales of wood, like thoſe {al 
in harbours; before theſe the veſſels of burden were placed in ſuch or. "S 
der as they might be inſtead of a wall, and give protection to thoſe 3 
within; in which manner Nicias is reported by Thucydides to haye | 180 
encamped himſelf: But this ſeems only to have been practiſed when | . 
the enemy was thought ſuperior in ſtrength, and raiſed in them great and 
apprehenſions of danger. At other times all they uſed to do was to n 
appoint a few of their ſhips to obſerve their enemy's. motions; theſe "8 
were termed TeoPvazxizs; (a), and the ſoldiers Tvgouge, Or wvgoupdu, FR 
from xugeds, a torch, wherewith they ſignified the approach of their 1 
enemies (5). When their fortifications were thought ſtrong enough to . 
ſecure them from the aſſault of their enemies, it. was frequent to drag bo 
their ſhips to ſhore, which the Greeks called waxes, the Romans, ſub. | a4 
ducere (c). Around the ſhips the ſoldiers placed their tents, as appears | | 
every where in Homer, Thucydides (4), and others; but this ſeems af 
only to have been practiſed in winter, when their enemy's fleet was laid Fes; 
up, and could not aſſault them; or in long Tieges, and when they lay 8 
in no danger from their enemies by ſea, as in the Trojan war, where 55 
the defenders of Troy never once attempted to encounter the Grecians pil 
in a ſea-fight; at other times the ſhips only lay at anchor, or were tied wh 
to the ſhore, that upon any alarm they might be ready to receive the Ba 
ES en 
————— — tru 
| | 4 e He FEEG rot 
R XXE:- for 
| ani 
Of tbeir Engagements, Wc. by Sea, L 
1 N preparing for an engagement at ſea, the firſt buſineſs was to It 
diſburden their ſhips of war of all proviſions, and other um- ra 
ber, not neceſſary in the action, leſt by too heavy a load they te 
ſhould be rendered unwieldy, and unfit for ſervice, being neither able ers 
with force and vigour to aflail their enemies, nor by nn an 
1 JJ Ds hg 25 | about 
(a) Thucyd, Lib. I. (32) Polyznus, Lib. III. () Livius, Lib. XXI. 15 
Cap. XXVIII. Cicero de Offic. Lib. III. () Lib. vi. (3 
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Of th, \itary Aﬀairs of Greece? 15 5 
about to avoĩd their onſets. This done, when the enemy appeared in 
view, they took down their ſails, lowered their maſts, and ſecured what - 
ever might expoſe them to the winds, chooſing rather to be governed by 
bars, which they could manage at their pleaſure, On this account, we 
read that Hanno the Carthaginian, being purſued by a fleet of Diony- 
Gus the Sicilian, to which he was much inferior in ſtrength and num- 
ber, and having no way to make his eſcape, took down his fails as pre- 
paring to fight; whereby, decoying the Sicilians to do the like, whilſt 
they were buſy and oblerved him not, he unexpectedly hoiſted again his 
ſails, and made away (a). 1 j WR 

As to their order of battle, that was varied as time, place, and others 
circumſtances required ; being ſometimes formed like a half-moon, and 
called 5520; moe, dis, the horns jutting out towards the enemy, and con- 


have taining the ableſt men and ſhips; ſometimes, on the contrary, having 
Then its belly neareſt the enemy, and its horns turned backwards, whence it 
great was termed xvery ue: Nor was it unuſual to range them in the 
5 0 form of a circle, which they called xuxaw 747]«y; or (to mention no 
theſe more) in the figure of the letter V (5), with the horns extended in a 
da, direct line, and meeting at the end; which order was named inmapry; 
their readrolzs, in Latio, forceps; and was uſually encountered by the ene- 
gh to mies ranged in the ſame order inverted, whereby they reſembled the 
drag figure of a wedge or beak, whence it was called cuneus or ro/irum; this 


+ ſub. 
pears | 
ſeems 


enabled them to penetrate into the body of the adverſe battle. 


Before they joined battle, both parties invoked the gods to their 
aſſiſtance, by prayers and ſacrifices; and the admirals going from ſhip 


$ laid | to ſhip in ſome of the lighter veſſels, exhorted their ſoldiers in a ſet 
7 lay oration to behave themſelves like men: Then all things being in rea- 
where dineſs, the ſignal was given by hanging out of the admiral's galley a 
*Clans 


gilded ſhield, as we read in Plutarch, or a red garment or banner (e); 
which was termed algen eh . During the elevation of this, the fight 
continued, and by its depreſſion, or inclination towards the right or 
left, the reſt uf the ſhips were directed in what manner to attack their 
enemies, or retreat from them (4). To this was added the ſound of 
trumpets, which was begun in the admiral's galley (e), and continued 
round the whole navy (J); it was likewiſe uſual for the ſoldiers, be- 
tore the fight, to ſing a pean, or hymn to Mars (g), and after the fight 
another to Apollo. )) Pad We bn. . 

The fight was uſually begun by the admiral galley, as we find done 
at the battle of Salamis (5), and another time by Attalus's ſhip (2); 
It was carried on in two different manners; for not only the ſhips en- 
gaged one another, and by their beaks and prows, and ſometimes their 


e tied 
e the 


| 


they terns, endeavoured to dath in pieces, or overſet and fink their oppoſ- 
t able ers; but the foldiers alſo annoyed their enemies with darts and flings, 
12 and upon their nearer approach with ſwords and ſpears: Thus Lucan (), 
abou I ws Ee : 54 REL _ Ut 
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() Polyznus, Lib. V. (6) Vegetius. (e) Diodorus Siculus, Lib. XIII. Poly- 
nus, Lib, I, (Ad) Leo Tac. (e) Plutarchus Lyſandro. (J) Diodorus, 
Ty N g) Suidas. (5) Diodorus, Lib, III. (i) Polybius, Lib. XVI. 
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"1 Ut primum refirus crepuerunt. obuia air, 


In puppim rediere rates, emiſſaque tella oy 
Alcea texerunt, vacuumque cadentia pontum, 'v 
The. ſhips firſt meeting ſhow their fierceſt rage, 55 
And furiouſly with claſhing beaks engage; A 
Theſe turn about, and then the javelins fly, " ; 
And ſhow'rs of arrows darken all the ky, | 5 
I The ſea is cover'd oer. E. D. rj 
pie | Ty the 
Afterwards he gces on in this manner: ww 
f | 3 Jam non excuſſr torquentur 100 lacertis, 
wy - Nee longingua cadunt jaculato vulnera ferra | | G 
ol Miſcenturque manus, navali plurima bells = 
il Enfis agit 5 flat quiſque ſue de robore Haun « ; 1 
1 Pronus in adverſes 161. | bet! 
| 7 ; They throw no longer darts, no longer try ON 
"A With miſſive arms to kill the enemy; | 457 
15 Both cloſe together come, their ſwords they draw, c f 
1 Feen ſtoutly keeps his poſt.— 5 
j ; Nor can it be wondered bow they approached ſo near one another, when He 
| we find it uſual to link their veſſels together with chains or grappling. 10 
1 irons, of which I have ſpoken in one of the © foregoing chapters ; Res the 
If, 3h Silius 0 4 NS 124 * 1 e f hav 
We -Injefta 1 hinc vincula ferri | 2 
195 ; 55 itliric naves, ſleterutque ad prelia nexe ; 3,” s gen 
1 Nec Jac ulo, aut lange certatur arundine fuſa, the 
Fl PX „ minus G gladio terrelris prelia miſcent, mit 
bit Chain'd faſt with irons both the navies and, WED 8 
19 No blood the darts and flying weapons ſpill, . = 
y FUR. ſwords, Mex Splely join'd, begin to kill. Os 3 
1 Sometimes , for want of irons, they fo fixed their oars as thereby to Hts 3 
der their enemies s from retreating 'S ſo we read in Lucan (2); 1 * 
Kehre tenent remis, toto feetit æguore bellum. e " 
The ſhips they hold with oars, and all around | " 

The face of horrid \ war ds OT | l 
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"This fort of combat was not unlike a fiege, where the ſtronger 
Pry 2 over their enemies, entered their veſſels 5 laying 
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bndges between them, and having killed, or taken priſoners all they 


{und in arms, ſeized and dragged away their ſhips, 


When a town was beſieged by ſea, they uſed to environ its walls 
and harbour with ſhips ranged in order from one fide of the ſhore 
to the other, and fo cloſely joined together with chains and bridges on 
which armed men were placed, that without breaking their order, 
there could be be no paſſage from the town to the fea; this leaguer 
Diodorus calls Cihyza (a). The better to prevent any attempts of 
the beſieged, Demetrius is ſaid to have invented a fort of boom armed 
with ſpikes of iron which ſwam upon the waters; this he placed at 
the mouth of the harbour of Rhodos, when he beſieged that city (5). 
Sometimes they blocked up the harbour, or made a paſſage to the town 
by raiſing a vaſt mole before it, as we read of Alexander in the ſiege 


ok Tyre (e); or by ſinking ſhips filled with ſtones and ſand, as we find 


practiſed by the Romans. W 161 et 
The attacks were uſually carried on by men ſtanding upon bridges 

between the ſhips, and thence with darts and ſtones forcing the be- 

ſieged from their walls: Thus Alexander in the fiege of Tyre fo or- 


dered his galleys, that two of them being joined at the head, and the 


ſterns ſomewhat diſtant, boards and planks were laid over in the faſhion 
of bridges, for ſoldiers to ſtand upon, who were in this manner rowed 

cloſe to the wall, where, without any danger, they threw darts at their 
enemies, being ſheltered behind the fore-decks of their own galleys (4). 
Here alſo, that they might throw their miſſive weapons with greater 
advantage, and batter the walls with their rams and other engines, 
they erected towers ſo high as to command the city walls, from which 
having repelled the defenders, they by this means had opportunity to 


deſcend by ladders. 


The beſieged were not at a loſs for ways of defcating theſe ſtrata- 
gems; the ſhips linked together they pulled aſunder with iron hooks, 
the paſſage to the town they blocked up in the ſame manner the ene- 
mies had done that of the harbour, or otherwiſe (e); if they could 
not hinder their approach, they failed not to gall them with darts, 
ſtones, fire-balls, melted pitch or metals, and many other things; 
and laſtly, to trouble you no farther, it was frequent for thoſe in the 
town to deſtroy the veſſels and works of the beſiegers by fire-ſhips, 
as we find done by the Tyrians (), who taking a large veſſel, put a 
great quantity of ballaſt into the ſtern, covered the head with pitch, 
tar and brimſtone, then by the help of fails and oars brought her 
clole to the Macedonian fortreſs, where having ſet the combuſtible. 


matter on fire 3 chey retreated into boats prepared for that purpole ;' the 


ire immediately ſeized the towers of the fortification, and by the help 


of torches and firebrands caſt by thoſe in the boats, tlie work itſelf ; 


took fire, and that vaſt pile on which ſo much time and labour had 
been beſtowed, was in, a few moments quite demoliſhed. The uſe of 
lire (hips we likewiſe meet with amongſt the Rhodians in Diodorus the 
Sicilia 752 N | : | 


' CHAP. 


% Lib, XIII. (8) Diodorus Lib. XX. (e) Curtius Lib, IV. (I) Idem 
videm. * (e) Thucydides Lib. VII. (7) Curtius Lib. IV. (e) Lib. XX. | 
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CHAP. XXII. | 
Of the Spoils, Military Rewar dr, Puniſhments, G6. 


VICTORY being obtained, -the conquerors rode home triumphant 
laden with the ſpoils of their enemies, and dragging after th 
the captive ſhips, as appears from the inſtances of Alcibiades in Ply. 
tarch, and Lyſander in Xenophon (42): The latter of theſe had crown; 
or garlands preſented him by all the confederate cities of Sparta, 
as he paſſed by them, which cuſtom was conſtantly practiſed by the 
Grecians, from whom it ſeems to have been derived to Rome: Not 
was the admiral, or the ſoldiers and mariners (5) only adorned. with 
garlands, but their ſhips were likewiſe bedecked with them (e) 
whereby the Rhodians were once reduced to extreme danger; for their 
enemies having made themſelves maſters of their ſhips, crowned them 
with laurel, and entering them, were received with great joy into 
Rhodes (4); which ſtratagem was frequently practiſed in Greece (e). 
Nor were they beautified with garlands only, but hung likewiſe about 
with wrecks and broken pieces of the ſhips deſtroyed in battle, elpeci. 
ally the z0Au54, 4x2050M4 xd u, and other ornamental parts, which 
the conquerors were induſtrious in procuring to grace their triumphs; 
whence of Hector threatening the Grecian fleet with deſtruction, Ho. 
mer ſays, 9 5 CAL 


Tredræ- #2 vnd ποτι Aga X02 ve. 


Theſe they called axgwrige, and to deprive a ſhip of them dg? 
Cw (). In this manner the victors returned home, filling the ſea 
with their ſhouts, acclamations and hymns ; which were ſweetened by 
the harmony of muſical inſtruments, as appears from the example of 
Lyſander in Plutar enn VV 
Being received into the city, they went ſtraightway into the tem. 
ples of the gods, where they dedicated the choiceſt of their ſpoils: 
Thus we read, that the Syracuſans having defeated the Athenians and 
the Rhadians after a victory over Demetrius, filled the temples of their 
gods with wrecks of ſhips. Nor was it unuſual to preſent entire vel- 
ſels to them; for we find that Phormio having overcome the Lacede- 
monians, conſecrated a ſhip to Neptune (g); and the. Grectans after 
their great victory over the Perſians at Salamis, are reported to have 
dedicated three Phoenician triremus (0). 2 re ts 
Having paid their compliment to the gods, the .remainder of 
their ſpoils they beſtowed in the porticoes, and other public places 


— 
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(a) Hiſt. Lib. 11. (3) Polyznus Lib. IV. (e) Diodorus Lib. XIII. (4) Vitror. * 


Lib. II. Cap. VIII. (e) Polyznus. () Xenophon Hiſt. Lib. VI, (g) Diodervs 
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of their city, to preſerve the memory of their victory: To which end 
they were likewiſe honoured with ſtatues, inſcriptions, and trophies, the 
laſt of which were ſometimes erefted in their own country, but more 
frequently near the place where they had overthrown their enemies, 
and were adorned with arms, and broken wrecks of ſhips, which, for 
that reaſon, were looked on as a ſign and teſtimony of victory; thus we 


are told by Thucydides (a), that in a fight between the Athenians and 


Corinthians, where both parties made pretenſions to victory; the former 


were by moſt efleemed to have the juſt title to it, as having poſſeſſed - 


themſelves of their enemy's wrecks; and King Philip, though worſted 
by Attalus, yet becauſe he made a ſhift to keep his fleet amongſt the 
adverſe party's wrecks, would have perſuaded the world that the day 
was his own (6). J W 

Theſe were the principal of the rewards peculiat to thoſe who had 
ſerved their country by ſea; others they ſeem alſo to have been fre- 

nently honoured with, which being common to thoſe who had yeen 
uſeful in other ſtations, may be more properly referred to other places, 


where I have already treated of them. The chief of their puniſhments 
vis whipping with cords, which was ſometimes inflicted on criminals 


having their lower parts within the ſhip, and their heads thruſt out of 


port-holes, and hanging into the ſea. | Thus one Scylax, maſter of a 8 
Myndian vefle}, was treated by Megabetes for not being careful to 


keep watch and ward (c). 4 


There ſeems to have been a puniſhment by which offenders were tied 


with cords to a ſhip, and dragged in the waters till they were drowned ; 


in which manner Scylla was treated by Minos, after ſhe had betrayed 


to him her father and kingdom. 
Avzvuz;ce,, or ſuch as refuſed to ſerve at ſea after a lawful ſummons, 
nere, at Athens, themſelves and their poſterity, condemned to r, ig- 


nominy or disfranchiſement (4), of which puniſhment I have ſpoken in 

| one of the former books. - + 1 „„ 
Amoxziray, deſerters, were not only bound with cords and whipped, 

as Demoſthenes reports, but had their hands likewiſe cut off, as we are 


informed by Suidas. 
ARCH EO. 
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(a) Lib. VII, (0 Polybius Hiſt. Lib. XVI. Cap. Il. (c) Herodotus Terpfi- 


chore, (4) Suidas. 


Others were thrown alive into the ſea, as we read of Jonas the pro- 
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#4 LUTO was the firſt who inſtructed the Grecians (a) in the man- 
4 ner of performing their laſt offices to the deceaſed, which gave 
occaſion to the inventors of fables to aſſign him a vaſt and un- 
bounded empire in the ſhades below, and conſtitute him ſupreme mo- 
narch of all the dead. And ſince there is ſcarce any uſeful art, the in- 
ventor whereof was not reckoned amongſt the gods, and believed to pa- 
| tronize and prefide over thoſe artificers he had firſt inſtructed; no won 
der if he who taught the rude and uncivilized ages what reſpect, whit 
F „„ i; | ceremonies 
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' Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 10 
ecremonies were due to the dead, had the honour to be numbered a« 
monglt the deities of the firſt quality, ſince the duties belonging to the 
dead were thought of far greater importance, and the negle& of them 
2 crime of a blacker character than thoſe required by the living: For 
the dead were ever held facred and inviolable even amongſt the moſt 
harbarous nations; to defraud them of any due reſpect was a greater 
and more unpardonable ſacrilege than to ſpoil the temples of the gods; 
their memories were preſerved with a religious care and reverence, and 
all their remains honoured with worſhip and adoration ; hatred and en- 
ry themſelves were put to ſilence, for it was thought a fign of a cruel 
and inhuman diſpoſition to ſpeak evil of the dead, and proſecute re- 
venge beyond the grave: no provocation was thought ſufficient to war- 
rant ſo foul an action; the higheſt affronts from themſelves whilſt alive, 
or afterwards from their children, were eſteemed weak pretences for 
diſturbing their peace. Offenders of this kind were not only branded 


| with diſgrace and infamy, but, by Solon's laws, incurred a ſevere pe- 


nalty (at.. | EE 344 | 
Bn of all the honours paid to the dead, the cate of their funeral 
rites was the greateſt and moſt heceſſary; for theſe were looked upon 
35 2 debt fo ſacred, that ſuch as neglected to diſcharge it were thought 
accurſed; hence the Romans called them ua, the Grecians Ji, 
rape, veftig dre tum, orice, Nc. all which words imply the inviolable 
obligations which nature has laid upon the living to take care of the 
obſequies of the dead. And no wonder if they were thus ſolicitous a- 
bout the interment of the dead, fince they were ſtrongly poſſeſſed with 
an opinion, that their fouls could not be admitted into the Elyfian 


| ſhades, but were forced to wander deſolate and without company, till 


their bodies were committed to the earth (5); and if they never had 
the good fortune to obtain human burial, the time of their excluſion 


| from the common Gnas Ye of the ghoſts was no leſs than an hundred 
years; whence, in moſt of the poets, we meet with paſſionate requeſts 


of dying men, or their ghoſts, after death, for this favour; I will on- 
ly give you one out of Homet (c), who introduces the foul of Elpenor 


| earneſtly beſeeching Ulyſſes to perform his funeral rites; 


Ney dt os Tay dd qu ef, & rg, 
 Tigos 1 AN, 2 rergös, % re. rur dy dd, 
Ty N, oy ev El (5/8 p00) tes, 
My mr CxS), Narren caſſa xc iet 0 
Noc pic eig, pey Tor T6 9500 ge ileal, | 


When homewards bound th' infernal ſhades you quit, 
Don't me unhappy wretch, my friend, forget. 
If ought of dear concern you've left behind, 
With zeal tow'rd me, let that affect your mind: _ 
11 1 If aged ſire, your wife, or 8 895 heir can bind. 
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Let dirge and burial ſolemnize my fate, A e 
Leſt I ſhould prove to th? gods a reprobate: 
This, this I beg, this earneſtly implore, | 
Thus will my ſoul to bliſs be wafted o'er. J Is 


This was the reaſon why, of all imprecations, the greateſt was to 
wiſh, that a perſon might araPo; din le V, i. e. die deſtitute of by. 
rial; and of all forms of death the moſt terrible was that by ſhipwreck 

as wherein the body was ſwallowed up by the deep; whence Oxid“ 
though willing to reſign his miſerable life, yet prays againſt this death; 


Demite naufragium, mors mihi munus erit. 


Death would my ſoul from anxious troubles eaſe, 
But that I fear to periſh by the ſeas. . 
Wherefore, when they were in danger of being caſt away, it was cuf. 
tomary to faſten to ſome part of their body the moſt precious of all 
their ſtores, with a direction to the firit that found their dead corpſes, 
if the waves chanced to roll them to the ſhore, entreating of him the 
favour of an human burial, and proffering what they carried about them 
as a reward, or defiring him to expend ſome part of it upon their fune. 
ral (a) rites, and accept the reſt himſelf, But though the carcaſe 
brought no reward along with it, yet was it not therefore lawful to pal 
it by neglected, and deny it, what was looked on as a debt to all man. 
kind; for not only the Athenian laws forbade ſo great an act of inhu- 
manity (4), but in all parts of Greece it was looked upon as a great 
provocation to the infernal gods, and a crime that would call up cer: 
_ tain yengeance from the regions below (c): nor could the guilty per. 
ſon be freed from the puniſhment of his offence, or admitted to con- 
verſe with men, or worſhip the gods, but was looked upon as profane 
and polluted, till he had undergone the accuſtomed purifications, and 
appeaſed the incenſed deities, Yet it was not always tequired that all 
the funeral ſolemnities ſhould be nicely performed, which the haſte of 
travellers that ſhould light upon the carcaſe ſhould oftentimes not permit, 
but it was ſufficient to caſt duſt or ſoft earth upon it three times toge- 
ther, according to Horace (c)) 8 PR. 
 Ruanquam feſtinas, non eft mora longa, licebit + 
njecto ter pulvere curras, 


Over the corpſe-thrice ſprinkle ſand, 
Th' officious deed will not retard your haſte. 


Of theſe three handfuls, one at leaſt was thrawn upon the head. 
This, in caſes of neceſſity, was looked upon as enough to gain the 
ghoſt's admiſhon into Pluto's dominions, and to free ſuch as happened 


; 4.4 


1 | upon. 

; Wy 7 Syneſius Epiſt. Interpres Hiſtoriæ Apolonii Tyrii, Meurſius in Lycophronis 
Caſſandram, v. 367. (5) ZAlianus Var. Hiſt. V. Cap. XV. (c) Sophocks 
Scholiaſtes Antigone. (d) Lib. I. Od. XXVIII. v. 36. Quintilianus Declam. V. 
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Of the Miſcellany Cuftoms of Greece. 163 
upon their bodies from the fear of being haunted, yet was far from af- 
ſording them entire ſatisfaction; wherefore, ſuch as had been interred 
clandeſtinely, OF in haſte, and without the cuſtomary ſolemnities, if af- 
terwards good fortune diſcovered them to any of their friends, were 
honoured with a ſecond funeral, as appears from the ſtory of Polydorus 
in Virgil, who being murdered and interred by Polymneſtor, does yet 
make his complaint to ZEneas at his arrival in Thrace, that his ſoul 


could not reſt till his obſequies were celebrated according to cuſtom ; 


wherefore the pious hero | 
— | n/taurat funus, animamque ſepulchro 
Condit (2).—— | WER | | 


Attends the rites, and gives the ſoul repoſe - 
Within a wifh'd-for tomb,—— 


* 


Nor was it ſufficient to be honoured with the ſolemn performance 
of their funeral rites, except their bodies were prepared for burial by 
their relations, and interred in the ſepulchres of their fathers ; the 


want of which was looked upon by themſelyes and their ſurviving 


friends, as a very great misfortune, and not much inferior to death it- 
ſelf, as appears from innumerable teſtimonies, of which I ſhall only 


trouble you with the following; the firſt taken from the epitaph of 


Leonidas the Tarentine, which runs thus (5) : 2 
Hod er ITA R xejpects Mods, bee vc Tagævros 
nargne, rdro d por ring rEgNã S,. | 
1 from Tarentum far remote do lic. 
My native ſoil, than death oh worſe anxiety ! 


The ſecond "Ie, Electra in Sophocles, who having. preſerved Oreſtes 
from Clytemneſtra, by ſending him into a foreign country, and many 
years after hearing he had ended his days there, wiſhes he had rather 


periſhed at firſt, than after ſo many years continuance of life, have died 
from home, and been deſtitute of the laſt offices of his friends. Her 


| words are theſe (c)) 


Adee E o, @ Tai, Acer erte 27%, 

Qs de Tagodsy Amer GM 
IIgl is Sin os ater HH XU 8 ' 
RA vH, rA α e ob @ovs 
"OTag Sade tee Th THY ifi, 

Tous rareds ve 6ALA5 feig S- 

' Niv d“ berdg o, x ne ans Dον 

Kaxas u 015 xcrciyivns Fo, &c . 4 
Oh! could I wiſh theu hadſt, unhappy youth, 
Been ſlain before I ſent thee thus away, 
(a) AÆneid, III. v. 62 & 4 * . igra 1 1 J. | . v 
Ep. LXXV. (c) . n an * a 
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Of the Miſcellany Cufloms of Greece, 
Then thou hadſt ne'er theſe doleful mis'ries felt, 
But dy'd in th? innocence of infancy ; 1 246 
Then thou hadſt had one common ſepulture 
With thy dear father, then thy fiſter's love 
And pity ne'er wou'd thus have heap?d up woe: 
Now thou art in a forejgn land depriv'd 4; 
Of thoſe bleſt rites thy friends could once beſtow, | 
And as thy life unhappy was, fo is alike thy death, J. 4 


For this reaſon, ſuch as died in foreign countries had uſually their | 
"aſhes brought home and interred in the ſepylchrey of their anceſtors, | 
or, at leaſt, in ſome part of their native country; it being thought that 


the ſame mother which gave them life and birth, was only fit to re. 2 
ceive their remains, and afford them a peaceful habitation after death, (b 
Whence ancient authors afford ns innumerable inſtances of bodies con. an 
veyed, ſometimes by the command of oracles, ſometimes by the good | T 
will of their friends, from foreign countries to the ſepulchres of their xv 
' fathers, and with great ſolemnity depoſited there. Thus Theſeus was N 
removed from Scyrus to Athens, Oreſtes from Tegea, and his fon Ti. 6 
ſamenus from Helice to Sparta, and Ariſtomenes (to mention no more) 
from Rhodes to Meſſene. How far this cuſtom extended to ſoldiers, 
and by whom it was firſt introduced into Greece, has been related in 
the preceding book. - %% on 2 Oo 
Nor was this pious care limited to perſons of free condition, but f 
llaves alſo had ſome ſhare therein; for we find the Athenian lawgivet 5 
commanding the magiſtrates called Demarchi, under a ſevere penalty, a 
to ſolemnize the funerals not ſo much of citizens, whoſe friends ſeldom g 
failed of paying the laſt honours, as of ſlaves, who frequently were del. f. 
- titute of decent ae ETC ne FR 2 
But if any perſon was back ward in paying his dead friends due te- 
ſpe&, or but ſparing in his expences upon their obſequies and monu- , 
ments, the government looked upon him as void of humanity and na- . 
tural affeQtion, and theteupon excluded him from bearing any office of } 
truſt and honour ; for one ſpecial inquiry concerning the lives and be. { 
haviour of ſuch as appeared candidates for the magiſtracy at Athens, ] 
was, whether they had taken due care in celebrating the funerals, and | | 
| adorning the monuments: of their relations (4). Farther, to appear | 
{ 


gay and pleaſant before the ordinary time of mourning expired,. was | 
matter of no ſmall ſcandal ; for we find it objected by. Aſchines to De- 
moſthenes, as a crime of a yery heinous nature, that after the death of 
his only daughter, he facrificed to the gods in white apparel, and 2. 
dorned with garlands, before due reſpect was paid to the metuory of 
F e en 
Ihe great concern they had about funerals, may further appear from 
the reſpe& paid to perſons officiating therein: For we find the Cie. 
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(e) Demoſt. Orat, in Macart. (i) Xenophon de DiR, Socritis, Lib. Il 
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"+47, Who had the care of funerals, to have been reverenced 
2 2 their prieſts ; and when their laws permitted to ſteal from 
s wk, as was likewiſe cuſtomary at Sparta, thoſe men were exempted 
from the common calamity, to convey away any part of their goods 
| being looked on as a kind of ſacrilege (a). | ER” 
Notwithſtanding all this, there were ſome fo unhappy, as, by their 
ations whilſt alive, or the aggravating circumſtances of their death, to 


funeral at all. Such were theſe that follow: 

human to deny an enemy the common privilege of nature, yet upon 
ſome extraordinary provocations, we find it practiſed by the ancient 
Crecians. Homer bas introduced Ulyſſes threatening Socus therewith 
(5); Hector likewiſe promiſing the ſame treatment to Patroclus (e) 
and Achilles revenging his cruelty by the like uſage of him (4). 
The ſame poet has furniſhed us with ſeveral inſtances of heroes made 
vel Abbe and ximiorw ee] Te dA, a prey 10 birds and beaſts. 
No better treatment had the bones of Pyrrhus, Achilles's ſon, trea- 
cheroully murdered by Oreſtes (e), 55 


Sparſa per Andracist que jacuere via. 5 899 
Which lay diſpers'd about th* Ambracian roads. 


And however this may be thought the practice of thoſe primitive and 
uncivilized mortals, yet there want not inſtances hereof in more refined 
ages; for Lyſander the Spartan admiral having routed the Athenian 


give them human burial (F). C 8 8 trains Wie ON 
2. Such as betrayed, or conſpired againſt their country (). On which 
account, Ariftocrates being convicted of treaſon againſt the Arcadians, 


buried (5); for it was thought but reaſonable, that villains conſpiring 
the ruin of their country, ſhould be deprived of all privilege in it, 
Pauſanias likewiſe, after he had delivered Greece from the Perſians, 
being found, upon ſome diſcontent, to maintain a correſpondence with 


with interment (#), So exact they were in the, obſervation of this 
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he unworthy of all title to the common funeral rites, and fome to any 


1. Public or private enemies; for though it was looked upon as in- 


fleet, cauſed Philocles, one of their commanders, and to the number of 
four thouſand Athenian. priſoners, to be put to death, and refuſed to 


was ſtoned to death, and caſt out of the bounds of their country un- 


them, was pined to death, and denied burial (i); and the famous Pho. 
cion being unjuſtly condemned by the Athenians, as conſpiring to deli» - 
ver the Pirzus into their enemy's hands, had his body caſt out of At. 
tica, and a ſevere penalty was decreed againſt any that ſhould honour it 


cuſtom, that when the peſtilence raged at Athens, and the oracle gave 
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is the ſubject of Sophocles's Antigone. 
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out, that the only remedy was to fetch Themiſtocles's bones from Ms 
neſia, they refuſed to do it publicly, but conveying them privately, and 
as it were by ſtealth, hid them in the ground. Amongſt the betrayerz 
of their country, we may reckon thoſe who were not aQlive in defend. 
ing it; for they were likewiſe frequently denied human burial, Hence 
Hector is introduced by the poet, threatening this puniſhment to all 
who would not help him in deſtroying the Grecian fleet (a). | 


o N d tyay anaviv% viay rig vod, 
Avrs of Javarey fenriSε Sd vv v 

I vwrol vt tyvoTe Te Tveds MA#Lw0t Favre, 
Ah xv; teuecs Teo a5i0g Hrg. 


He that for ſpoil and plunder of the war 
Dares lag beh2d, and not in haſte repair 
Jo th? Argive fleet, as ſoon as known, ſhall die; 
His carcaſe, deny'd fun'ral rites, ſhall lie | ns LR 
A prey for rav*nous curs, a mark of infamy, J. A. 


5 Some Scholiaſts would have this the firſt example of the practice [ 


am ſpeaking of but Homer ſufficiently refutes this opinion, by mak. 


ing Agamemnon threaten the ſame puniſhment to the Grecians in the 
| ſecond Iliad (5). gy 


Oy & x vyav axurud fd n Hora yourw 
MuypevaGesy rag v1v0i xogwvioiy, & ei ella 
Aex4ov tc αναεDον, xbreg, id olg. 


When to the fight briſk cornets ſound alarms, 
That ſneaking ſoul who then lays down his arms, 
And ſculks about the navy out of fear | 
Of any danger from th? impending war, 
Shall be an outcaſt for the birds of prey, 3 
And hungry dogs as mercileſs as they, % „ 


Before this inſtance, Palamedes, being condemned as a traitor by tbe 
treachery of Ulyſſes, had wanted burial, had not Achilles and Ajax ad- 
ventured to pay him that office, in oppoſition to Agamemnon's com- 


mands. Nor was the cuſtom begun here; for in the former age, we 
find Antigone buried alive by Creon for interring her brother Polynices, 


by whoſe means the famous war againſt Thebes was carried on, which 


3. To theſe we may ſubjoin tyrants, who were always looked on 


as enemies of their country, and uſed in the ſame manner with thoſe 


that endeavoured to betray it to foreign powers, there being no dit- 


ference between a domeſtic and foreign flavery. So the Phereans 


. * ag] having 


1 7 — . 
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(=) Iliad. 3. v. 384. (5) Ver. 391, 


nd 
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all 


having flain Alexander, who had cruelly oppreſſed them, threw his car- 
caſe to the dogs 3 and Plutarch obſerves, that this was not a late or 
modern cuſtom, but practiſed in the moſt early ages, ſpeaking of the 
paſſage of Homer (a), where Neſtor tells Telemachus, that had Mene- 
laus found Ægiſthus alive after his murder of Agamemnon, and tyrann 
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If the bold murderer had his fate ſurviv'd, 
When Menelaus from Troy's fiege arriv'd, 
What ills would then attend his ghoſt and name, 
When Menelaus ſwoll'n with vengeance came? 
None e'er his fall ſhould mourn, his fate lament, 
But leſt his body ſhould the city taint, | 
Remote on ſome wide plain it ſhould be caft, 


them (e. 


ground, without the accuſtomed ſolemnities; for they were looked on 


which reaſon Ajax, the ſon of Telamon, was not reduced to aſhes, as 


lolemnities, Ariſtodemus alone, who was generally confeſſed to have 


Ilife, as an atonement for the diſgrace he had contracted by ſurviving 

bis fellow-ſoldiers at Thermopylæ (F). Vet, to put a period to their 
lives on juſt occaſions, ſeems rather to have been the reputed effect 
of a neceſſary and laudable courage, than any way criminal or blame- 


% Herodotus Calliop. Cap. LXX. 
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ever the Myceneans, he would not have vouchſafed him burial (6) 


For dogs and vultures to regale and feaſt.  _ 4.4. 


The Myceneans were not inſenſible of the wrongs they had ſuffered by 
him; and thinking him unworthy of an honourable funeral, caſt him 
with the adultrreſs Clytemneſtra, out of the city, and there interred 


| 4. On the ſame account, ſuch as were guilty of ſelf-murder forfeit- 
ed their right to decent burial, and were clancularly depoſited in the 


25 enemies to their country, whoſe ſervice they deſerted (4). For 


the cuſtom was, but privately interred, it being declared by Calchas to 
be a profanation of the holy element, to conſume in it the bodies of 
luch as had occaſioned their own death (e). After the battle of Pla- 
tæa, when the bodies of the ſlain were honoured with the accuſtomed 


acquitted himſelf in the fight with the greateſt valour of any man in 
the army, lay unregarded, becauſe he ſeemed reſolved to ſacrifice his 


3 . worthy. 
(%) Lib. de Homero. (ö) OdyT. 7. v. 256, (i) Pauſanias Corinthiacis, | 
%) Ariſtoteles Ethic, Nicomac. Lib, V. Cap. II. () Philoſtratus Heroicis' . 
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Whom was an affront to the deities they had robbed. 


* x * 
i % . Aa - 


worthy, Demoſthenes and Hannibal are ſaid to have been conſtantly 
provided of an effectual poiſon to diſpatch themſelves with, befor 
they ſhould fall into their enemies hands. Cato, Cleopatra, Bruty 
Otho, and-ſeveral others, have not at all leſſened their eſteem and * 
racter in the heathen world by becoming their own executioners, Plz. 


to himſelf, when he commands thoſe only, who out of cowardice and 


unmanly fear, butchered themſelves, to be interred in loneſome and de. 
folate places, without the ordinary folemnities, ſeems to excuſe others 
whom he thought compelled to it by a great diſgrace, or any unayoig. 
able and incurable misfortune (a) ; and it is no wonder if Epicurean; 
Who expected no future ſtate, and Stoics, who thought all things to 
he under an irreſiſtible neceſſity, purſuant to their principles, abandoned 
themſelves over to ſuch fatal courſes. Many other inſtances may be 
oduced, not only from the Grecians and Romans, but the Indian | 
philoſophers, and almoſt the whole heathen world, | 
F. To theſe we may add villains guilty, of 2 (5), to inter 
| he gods were 
fometimes thought to inflit this puniſhment on ſuch malefaQors ; where. 
fore Archidamus, the Spartan king, being flain in Italy, and deprived 
of burial, Pauſanias (e) concludes it was a judgment upon him for af. 
fiſting the Phocians in pillaging the city and temple of the Delphians, | 
6. Perſons killed with lightning, who being thought hateful to the 
gods, were buried apart by themſelves, leſt the aſhes of other men 
mould receive pollution from them. Whence Adraftus in Euripides, 


| ſpeaking of Capaneus, faith, 


Fa Hh diſs He 
Shall be apart be bury'd as accurs'd ? 


Some will have them to be interred in the place where they died (4); 
others colle& out of Plutarch's Sympoſiacs, that they had no inter- 
ment, but were ſuffered to rot in the place where they fell, to which 
it was unlawful for any man to approach; whence Perſius (e), 


F Trifte Jaces lucis, evitandumgue bidental. 


A direful inſtance of Jove's wrath you lie, 
And whom, being thunderſtruck, none dare come nigh. = 
For this reaſon, the ground was hedged in, leſt any perſon ſhould un 
awares contract pollution from it. It may be obſerved in general, that 
all places ſtruck with thunder were avoided (J), and fenced 4 
77... JT umm ONE Y ack 4 
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(0) De Legibus Lib. . (89) Djodorus Siculus Biblioth. Lib. XV1. Cap. V. 
(e) Laconicis, p. 178. Edit. Had. (4) Artemidorus; Lib. U. Cap. VI. 
(e) Satir. II. v. 27. J) Plutarchns Pyrrho, l 
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7 the Mikellony Cuſtoms of G. 1869 
out of a ſandy, that Jupiter having taken ſome offence, fixed upon them 
that mark of his diſpleaſure. ; TG. "Alba iT che 

J. Thoſe who waſted their patrimony, forfeited their right of being 

buried in the ſepulchres of their fathers : Whence we'find Democritus 
to have been in danger of wanting a burial-place, for ſpending his pa- 
ternal inheritance in travel to foreign countries, and ſearching after the 
myſteries of nature (a). Eb aa WEE 

g. To theſe we may ſubjoin ſuch as died in debt, whoſe bodies be- 
Jonged at Athens to their creditors, and could not claim any right to 1 
human burial, till ſatisfaction was made. Whence, it is reported, that 9 
Cimon had no other method to redeem his father Miltiades's body, but 
by taking his debt and fetters upon himſelf, SOT ping 


9. Some offenders who ſuffered capital puniſhment, were likewiſe _ 
deprived of burial ; thoſe eſpecially who died upon the croſs, or were 3 
impaled, whom they frequently permitted to be devoured by beaſts and Wo 
birds of prey. To which cuſtom there is an alluſion in Horace (5), | | h 

Net lese (HAT 50 8 in even corvos. 4 ns 4 N 
With impious hands I ne'er flew th' innocent: 285 | bi 
Therefore to feed the crows is not your puniſhment. „„ 1 
juvenal alſo mentioneth the ſame cuſtom (c), 

 Pultur jumento, & canibus, crucibuſque reliftis, 
Ad fetus properat, partemque cadaveris affert, 

| Where croſſes and contagious murrain are, 3 

Vultures in floeks moſt greedily repair,,½ 

And to their craving young thence food they bear. 


The interpreters of fables will have Prometheus's puniſhment to be an 
emblem of this. If the carcaſe was ſpared by the beaſts, it commonly 
remained upon the croſs or pale till the weather conſumed and putrified 
it. Thus Silius reports of the Scythians (4); 


Alt gente in Scyth ica 22 cadavera eruncis 
Lens dies ſepelit, puiri liguentia tabo, 


Delinquents carcaſes in Scythia were 


Impal'd, until corrupted by the air, . 
The putrid fleſh did drop and ſhrink away, % Ne -- 
And the bones moulder'd by a long decay, FP. 4 
lll 
(a) Diogenes Laertius Democrito, (9) Lib. 1. Epiſt. XVI. 5 . dat. &Vl, 55 
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Nor was this inhuman cuſtom praQtiſed in that barbarous nation Mm 

but by thoſe who made greater pretenſions to civility and good manne 4 
as may appear from the dream of Polycrates's daughter, who fancied k i 
ſaw her father's face waſhed by Jupiter, and anointed by the ſun; which 
was accompliſhed not long after, when he was hung upon the croſs and 
expoſed to the rain and ſun-beams (a). Hither alſo may be referred 
the anſwer of Theodorus the philoſopher, who being threatened eruci 
fixion by king Lyſimachus, replied, That it was all one to him to be N 
bove or beneath the ground (5). Fi Fan bly 
10. In ſome places it was cuſtomary to inter the bodies of infant; 
who had no teeth, without conſuming them to aſhes (e); to which 
cuſtom Juvenal has this alluſion (4). = , e whe 197 
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Nature imperio gemimus, cum funus aduliæ 
| Virgins occurrit, vel terra clauditur infans, 
Et minor igne rogi.— a gs 
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When a young lady briſk and gay is dead, 
As ſoon as ripe ſhe ſeems for th? nuptial bed, 
And when an infant not yet fit to burn, 
i Is buried, who relents not, who forbears to mourn ? 4 


If perſons who had incurred public hatred, had the good fortune to 
obtain human burial, it was cuſtomary to leap upon their tombs, and 
caſt ſtones at them, in token of deteſtation and abhorrence: Which 
practice is mentioned by Euripides (e); e 


belewrne rd «© 
'4 SY / - fon FROM 
| l Atbet Hepes Autor arge. 


— n. leaps upon his parents tomb, 
And in derifion batters it with ſtones, 


Nor was it unfrequent to puniſh notorious offenders, by dragging 
their remains out of their retirement, and depriving them of the graves 
to which they had no juſt pretenſion, as may appear from ſeveral in- 
OD NE ae ESR HO Os 
Sacrilegious perſons were commonly thus treated. A remarkable 
inſtance whereof we find at Athens, where Cylo, an ambitious noble- 
man, having ſeized the citadel, and being there ſtraitly beſieged, found 
means to eſcape with his brother, leaving his accomplices — mercy 
of the beſiegers; they fled, therefore, for protection to the altars, 
whence there was no method to draw them, but by promiſing them 
pardon : But no fooner had they left their ſanctuaries, when the magi - 
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l Hered.- Thais. (z) Cicero Tuſe Org. Lib: I. () Plinins Nat. Hi. 
Lib. Vu. (4) Sttir. XV. v. 3. (e) Nef. 
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rates, contrary to their covenant, put them to death; upon which 
{ts themſelves were afterwards arraigned and baniſhed, the deities fo | 
commanding: Nor was this alone ſatisfactory to divine vengeance, till 
their graves were rifled, and their remains, which had been conveyed 
iato Attica, Caſt out of the country (a). 52 

Traitors were condemned to the ſame puniſhment; which appears 
a: from ſeveral inſtances, ſo from Phrynichus the Athenian, who being 
zrraigned and condemned for treaſon, ſome time after his funeral, his 
tomb was opened, and his reliques thrown out of Attica (6), Ly 

The ſame was ſometimes practiſed upon enemies, when their malice 
and fury were extended beyond the ordinary bounds of martial law, 
and hurried them on to deſpoil the ſacred temples, and commit unſuf. 
ferable villanies ; otherwiſe thus to treat a lawful and honourable ene- 
my, was always cenſured as barbarous and inhuman, _ 

But above all, it ſeems to have been the fate of tyrants, who were 
eſteemed of all other ſavage beaſts the moſt hurtful and pernicious to 
mankind : wherefore we are told by Plutarch (e), that Dio was ex- Co 
tremely cenſured for hindering the Syracuſans from breaking up the 
tomb of the elder Dionyſius, and ſcattering his bones: Periander the 
| Corinthian tyrant (by ſome reckoned amongſt the ſeven wiſe men) to 
prevent his incenſed ſubjeQs from venting their fury upon his reliques, 
contrived this method: He commanded two young men to walk in the 
depth of the night in a certain path, and killing the firſt man they 
met, to bury him privately; to diſpatch and inter theſe, he commiſſion- 
ed four, after whom he ſent others; and after theſe a greater force, 
to treat the former in the ſame manner; whereby it came to paſs, that 
the tyrant himſelf, meeting the firſt pair,” was interred in a place un- 
known to any man (d). VVV 

Other methods were likewiſe uſed to ſecure peace to their aſhes, the 
diſturbance whereof was looked on as the higheſt affront, and the 
greateſt misfortune in the world: To inſtance, we find Medea in Eu- 
ripides reſolving to bury her ſons in Juno Acræa's temple, hoping that | A 
the holineſs of the place would protect them from the malice of her 9 
enemies (e): e Cas era e 20. ee = 
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Affronts and contumelies to prevent, 


And that their ſepulchres mayn't be defaced, _ 


I will myſelf give burial to my ſonsgss⁊ 
In Juno's temple at th Acropolis | 


She preſides over, 
5 | 


(s) Plutarch, de ſera Numinis vindiQa.” © | (5) Lycurgus Orat. in Leocratem, = 
) Dione. (4) Diogenes Laertius Periandro. (e) Medea. v. 1378, 1 
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Which cuſtom is mentioned by Laertius, in his life of Bion the Bo. 
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HAF, Hl. 
. 07 the Ceremonies in Sickneſs, and Death. 


WHEN any perſon was ſeized with a dangerous diſtemper, it wa; 
uſual to fix over his door a branch of rhamn and laurel-tree: 


riſthenite: | 


— 


” 


Pppvoy Te, x N gays 
Yrig Iveny edmes* | 

Ararræ wane, M Fave, 
Exo dw br. 


Bion the poſt of 's door doth grace 
With rhamn and Daphne's plant; 
For fear of death in his ſad caſe, | 
He nothing now will want. J. 4. 


The former of theſe plants ſeems deſigned to keep off evil ſpirits; 3. 
gainſt which it was reputed a ſovereign: amulet; and on that account 
ſometimes joined with the epithet «AZizax@-, as in this fragment of 
Euphorio, ; | WEN 


- 
* 


— AMticamnes Ove babs. 
Produced the rhamn, againſt miſchievous ills 
An Antidote, —— 7 TT, 


The laurel was joined to it to render the god of phyſic propitious, 
who, they thought, could deſign no harm to any place where he found 
the monument of his beloved Daphne, Theſe boughs they termed 


 errurss (a). . „ 5 | 
It may not be improper to obſerve. in this place, that all ſudden 
deaths of men were imputed to Apollo; whence Hector, having lain 


unburied twelve days, and being, by the fpecial favour of heaven, pre- 
ſerved freſh and free from corruption, Hecuba reſembles him to one 
dead, not of a lingering and wearing diſtemper, but by a ſudden death; 
the former being thin and conſumed away, the latter fat and fleſhy (6): 
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Now freſh and glowing een in death thou art, 
And fair as he who falls by Phoebus? dart, 


— 


The ſudden death of women Was attributed to Diana; whence Glaue 
us, in the ſame poet, ſpeaking of Hippodamia (4), 2 


Tun o 8 Xevonres Agrigets dera. 
Incens'd Diana her depriv'd of life. 


Again, Achilles wiſhes that Briſeis bad been ſuateb-d away by a ſud- 
den death, rather than have been the occaſion of diſſenſion between him 


| and Agamemnon (5), 


Tyy 7 iy vice vl x TTA IE) Agreeis 8; | | 
Hari To r s Nd Avgrnooov Riems. | N 
Oh that Diana her had kill'd on board, 

When firſt I carry'd her, Lyrneſſus overthrow'd. 


| The poet has explained his own meaning in another | place (c), where 
| Eumenes reports, that in the iſle of Syria, the inhabitants never die of 


lingering ane but being arrived at a good old age, drop into 
out any previous torment, 5 


Long 


nam & dH N del, BD rig G 
Nic O- int ouyien TASTE des Aol Pporoiow. 
AM ors ngduoxact TFIAW Katt OVA ev9gurw), 
ED agyverrotos ArinAuy Ar, Evy, | 
| Ols wyanvoig CrNitoouy i ,ẽduhô eg KATEREOVE. W. 00 


No plague, no famine does their lives impair, 

No pois'nous ills thoſe happy mortals fear; 
Healthy and ſtrong they ſee the verge of age, 
Then venerably old they quit the ſtage; 

Apollo and Diana ſtop their breath, _ 


Shooting unerring ſhafts well fraught with death, 5 J. A. 


Again, Ulyfles inquires of his mother in the regions below, whether 
he reſigned her life under a tedious diſeaſe, or Diana's hand (): 


A ys, pol red: Gerd, & argixiu; orator, 
Tis vv 0% np Mau H,. Juvdrou, © 
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This I defire, dear mother, you'd relate, 

By what unhappy deſtiny, what fate 

You poſted hither to this gloomy coaſt, 
And all th' endearments of the world have loſt ; 

Whether Diana, with relentleſs dart, 

(That ſportful deity) transfix'd your heart, 
, Or elſe you did your vital breath expire {#9 

By lingering pain, or peſtilential fire? 5 a | 


Other inſtances may be produced to the ſame morals : The ground of 
this opinion was Apollo's being uſually taken for the ſun, and Dian 
for the moon, which planets were belle ved to have a great influence on 
human life (a). | 
All dead perſons were thought to be under the juriſdiction of the 
infernal deities; and therefore no man could refign his life till ſome 
of his hairs were cut, to conſecrate him to them: Hence Euripides in. 
troduces death with a ſword, going to cut off ſome of the bair of Al. 
ceſtis, whom the fates had adjudged to die inſtead of her huſband Ad. 
metus ();: 


H 8 Yu vAreici, ets 205 dus, | 
| Tres x 9's in aur, 0 avrelgg au i pe : 
Tepos 74 s &T0G r KATH Words dean, 
Ors Tod + £Y X05 . eyvires TEIN. 


I'm come to looſe the brittle tie of life, 
And ſend her to th' infernal manſions hence : 3 
This ſword is to initiate the rites _ 
By cutting off the fatal lock, on which 
Lies the vaſt ſtruggle of ker panty breath, Oy 4. 


Which ers is imitated by Van (e), how he tells us, „ that Dido, 
ridding herſelf out of the world before her time, had not her. hair cut 
off by Proſerpina, and therefore ſtruggled ſome time, as unable to fe- 
ſign her zh till Iris was ' commaſhones by 1 to oo her that od 


office (4). 

mY . 1 5 Tum Juno omnipotens, longum miſerata dolorem, F 

15 1 ; "jp ; ; 

40 955  Difficileſque obuus, Irin dimfit Oyymoo-ůÜ U ot 

05 +1 Due laclantem animam, nexofque reſolveret artus ; „ 

wr Mam gui nec fato, merita nec morte peribaa xc. 
.. © Sed niſera ante diem, ſubutoque accenſa farore, - 

1 | Nondum illi flavum Proferpina vertice crinem 
"of Abſtulerat, Stygioque caput damnaverat Orco: Ms 
1 e . 1 Ergo 
| it bt | 


— 8 — 


(a) Heraclides (vel potius Heraclitus) Ponticus de Allegor. Homer. " Euſtathius 
Iliad. 7”. v. 205. & lliad. “. v. 59, dez. | (5) Alceſtid. v. 74. 0 N 
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Of the Miſeellany Cuftonit if Greer, 25 
Ergo Iris croceis per cœlum roſeida pennit, I 
Mille trahens varios adverſo ſole colores, © 
Devolat, & ſupra caput ꝗſtitit; Hunc ego diti 
« Sacrum juſſa fero. teque iſto corpore ſolvo.” 
Sic ait, & dextra crinem ſecut; omms & una 
Dilapſus calor, atque in ventos vita rece/ſi. 


Then Juno, grieving that ſhe ſhould ſuſtain . d 
A death fo lingring, and fo full of pain, | 
Sent Iris down to free her from the ſtrife | 
Of lab'ring nature, and diſſolve her life; 
For ſince ſhe,died, not doom'd by Heaven's decree, - 
Or her own crime, but human caſualty, . 
And rage of love, that plung'd her in deſpair, 
The fiſters had not cut the topmoſt hair, 
(Which Proferpfne and they can only know) 
Nor made her ſacred to the ſhades below ; 
Downward the various goddeſs took her flight, ; 
And drew a thouſand colours from the light; 
Then ſtood above the dying lover's head, 
And ſaid, © I thus devote thee to the dead; 
« This ring to th* infernal gods ] bear.” 
Thus while ſhe ſpoke the cut the fatal hair, : 
The ſtruggling ſoul was loos'd, and life difloly'd in air. 
x. Ig Ad: f | | Dryden, 


What was the ground of this opinion, cannot be certainly defined ; but 
it ſeems not improbable that it proceeded from a ceremony at ſacrifices, 
wherein they cut ſome of the hairs from the victim's forehead, and of- 
fered them to the gods as firſt fruits of the ſacrifice; whence ſome ima- 
gine the ſame was thought to be done by death upon men ſent as vic- 
tins to the inen! 8 
When they perceived the pangs of death coming upon them, they 
made ſupplications to Mercury, whoſe office it was to convey the ghoſts 
to the regions below. An inſtance hereof we have in a Cean matron, 
who being about to rid herſelf of life by a draught of poiſon, firſt 
illed upon Mercury to grant her a pleaſant journey, and convey her to 
a commodious habitation in Pluto's dominions (a). Theſe prayers, - 
rhether offered to Mercury, or to any other god, was termed nu 
Nui, which is a general name for all prayers before any man's depar- 
ure, whether by death, or only to take a journey (C0) 
Their friends and relations perceiving them at the point of reſign- 
ng their lives, came cloſe to the bed where they lay, to bid them fare- 
wel, and catch their dying words, which they never repeated without 
everence, The want of opportunity to pay this compliment to Hece 
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00 Vaerus Maximus, Lib i. Cup. vun 0 Eeqmilogici Aua, 
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196 0 the Miſedllany Cuſtoms of Greete, 


_ Expreſſes (a): 


vel; which cuſtom was very ancient, being derived from the eaſten 


was an old opinion, that there being two manſions in the inferull u. 
gions, one on the right hand, pleaſant and delightful, the other on the 
left, appointed for the ſouls of wicked wretches, the furies were alway 


* 


tor, furniſhes Andromache with matter of lamentation, which fhe thy 


' Ov: vd por Fryoxuy Mexea? ix xFigas vertas, 
09% 7. {406 Gig Tune er», rv. %u ics - 
Menn nv, vuxTe&s T6 3 HATE Jaxguxiuon. | : 
I ſaw him not when in the pangs of death, 
Nor did my lips receive his lateſt breath. * 
Why held he not to me his dying hand ? 
And why receiv'd I not his laſt command? _ 
Something he would have ſaid had I been there, 
Which I ſhou'd ſtill in ſad remembrance bear; 
For I could never, never words forget, F 
Which night and day I would with tears repeat. Congray, 
They kiſſed and embraced the dying perſon ſo taking their lafl fare 


nations; for we find in the holy writings, that Joſeph “ fell upon hi 
father Jacob's neck, when he lay upon his deathbed, and kiſſed him (þ) 
They endeavoured likewiſe to receive in their mouth his laſt breath, 2 
fancying his ſoul to expire with it, and enter into their bodies: And u 
the time of its departure it was cuſtomary to beat brazen kettles, which 
was thought an excellent method to drive away evil ſpirits and phan- 
taſms, whoſe airy forms were not able to endure fo harſh a noiſe (c): 
Thus they imagined the dead man's ghoſt ſecuted from furies, and} 
quietly conveyed to a peaceful habitation in the Elyfian fields. Feri 


Jo 


ready to hurry departed ſouls to the place of torment. Virgil has u 
alluſion to this fancy (4), . 9 8 


Hic locus eſt, partes ubi ſe via findit in ambas, © 
- Dextera, quæ ditis magni ſub mana tendit, 
Hac iter Elyſium nobis, at læva malorum 
Exercet penas, & ad impia Tartara mitlit. 
*Tis here in diff*rent paths the way divides, 
The right to Pluto's golden palace guides, 
10 The left to that unhappy region tends, 
| Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcend, 
The ſeat of night profound, and puniſh'd fiends, Dryden) 


But 


a 1} 


Death, and all things concerning it, were ominous and i11-boding 
and are therefore frequently expreſſed in ſoftening terms: To at, | 
commonly termed droyinF a, to which the Latin denaſce * 


U — 


1 


3 N — 5 en * * ' — — 
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. lad. 4. v. 743, (0) Genel. Cp. I. (0) Tesa Schalt 
(4) Enid, VI. 540, e eee „ 
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ſometimes it is called ue, to depart; and the dead, olguwme: $0 1 
alſo Chio in an epiſtle to Plato faith, # A anavrouas, I will de- 4 
art out of the world, In the ſame ſenſe we find the Latin word abitio, 
which is a ſynonymous term for death (a); and ablit; as when Pliny 
writes, that Virginius Rufus plenus anns abit, plenus honoribus (b), de- 
parted full of years and honours : Thus alſo the Greeks uſe 852i, i. e. 
e once lived; and the Romans, vixu and uit; thus Virgil, | 


ie thy 


* 


Gloria Teucrorum. 


Glory did once attend the Dardan ſtate, 
Its ſpires then glitter'd, and its chiefs were great. 


Dnoren, 


all fare. 
eaſtern 
upon his 
im (6) 
death, 

And & 
8, which 
nd phat. 
viſe (e) 
ries, and] 
Por i 
eral n. 
er on the 
e always 


il has u 


Tibullus, with ſeveral others, hath uſed the ſame expreſſion (); 


Vroite felices, memores & vivite noſtri, 
Stve erimus, ſeu nos fata fuſſe velint. 

In a bleſs'd ſeries may your lives glide on, 
If while I live, or when I'm dead and gone, 
One tranſient glance you'll on my mem'ry caſt, ITY 
And in ſoft accents ſay, he's gone and paſt. % . 


Sometimes they uſed 22 and xe. Thus Homer (4), 


Ol uTiveels HC Tre | 
Awvgwrs; rive at, 0, Tis * ii ogxon i eden. 


Ve dire avengers of all perjur'd llaves, | 5 a 9 
When once they're dead, and cover'd in their graves, 
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Apn(e), , ae een 


But the moſt frequent are names taken from ſleep, to which death bears 
3 a near reſemblance; whence the poets feign them to be brothers, and 
_ ? * e ; $ £8 I | { C1 L 30 1 . : 4 A! Me - ans _ 

Dryden JT >< or 526 are commonly uſed for dying; thus Callimachus (/); | 
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 Saon th? Acanthian, Dicon's ſon hard by, REI 
In everlaſting ſleep wrapt up doth lie. f 


In another place (a); #: 
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The common debt of all mankind ſhe ſleeps. 


Orpheus hath uſed the ſame metaphor Js his Argonautics; 


| 


+ : | Evuders, Ayman, yAuxtea Pieonutyes UTI. 


: mw” | Agniades, thou art in ſoft repoſe 
N Lock'd up.. — | 
Many other like paſſages occur both in profane and inſpired writers; 
and ſo common was this way of. ſpeaking with the primitive Chriſtians, 
that their burying-places were called xoyenrygwe, which is a term of the 
ſame ſenſe with Lycophron's «»@5yge (6) 3, 9 


| SiYaves eis gur eerie 


To th' ſleeping place of Sithon's daughter. 


ee CHAP. III. 
Of the Ceremonies before the Funeral. 


- AS ſoon as any perſon had expired, they cloſed his eyes; to do which, 
7 they termed e ruα ,.. TURE 18g e,], or 1 
H eg, &c. Which cuſtom was ſo univerſally practiſed, that no perſon 

who has the leaſt acquaintance. with ancient writers, can be ignorant 
of it. Hence, lauen came to be uſed for gene. The defign of 
this cuſtom ſeems to have been not only to prevent that horror, which 
the eyes of dead men, when uncovered, are apt to ſtrike into the 
living; but alſo for the ſatisfaction of dying perſons, who are uſually 
A deſirous to die in a decent poſtute. Thus Polyxena in Euripides is 
„ ſaid to have ordered herſelf in ſuch a manner, that nothing. unfit to be 
(PTY ſeen ſhould appear in her fall (c): | MY: os 
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Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, — 
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And Auguſtus Cæſar, upon the approach of his death, called for a look. ; 


ing-glaſs, and cauſed his hair to be combed, and his fallen cheeks de- 
cently compoſed (a). For the ſame reaſons, the mouth of the dead per- 
ſon was cloſed. Hence the ghoſt of Agamemnon, in Homer, complains 
that his wife Clytemneſtra had neglected to perform this ceremony (5), 


— Js $606 2A ler. rig &; Ad . 
xigel ar S,, (New, airrt, df igct c. 


This done, his face was covered: Whence Hippolytus in Euripides, be- 


ing at the point to expire, calls upon his father Theſeus to do him that, 


once (e) 7 2 pines 


| Ke 2; 48 aleo 65 Tel s i uelg. | 
Veib my face over quickly with a ſheet, 


Indeed, almoſt all the offices about the dead were performed: by their 


| neareſt relations; nor could a greater misfortune befal any perſon, than 
to want theſe laſt reſpe&s : Electra in Sophocles ſeems to prefer death 


itſelf before it. Infinite numbers of inſtances might be produced to 
the ſame purpoſe, were it not too commonly known to need any farther 


confirmation. All the charges expended on funerals, and the whole 
care and management of them, belonged alſo to relations, ſaving that 


perſons of extraordinary worth were frequently honoured with public 


funerals, the expences whereof were defrayed out of the exchequer: 


Thus we find Democritus at Abdera, Zeno and Ariſtides at Athens, 


Epaminondas at Thebes, Gryllus, Xenophon's ſon, at Mantinea, with _ 
many others, to have had their funerals celebrated at the public ex- 


pence. hy 


To return : Before the body was cold, they compoſed all the mem- 


bers, ſtretching them out to their due length; this they termed ire, 


or ige: Whence the maid in Euripides's Hippolytus, as ſoon as Pha. 
dra had expired her laſt, cries out to ſome of her own lex to perform 


this office (4) 
Oger zur her xs Ade, vous, 
Tlixgby red oiο¾⅞o dH dg. 


Tho? 'tis a ſervice that will bitter Hel EE Too 
And grieve the ſouls of my moſt wretched maſters, 


Yet lay the corpſe of the dead lady out. The 
FS Sz | TE  » 


4) Suetonius in Auguſto XCIX. | (5) Od N. 
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Not long after, the chorus ſaith, Wk eee eee e 


or 
ul 
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HI vag as 2 ey 225 . 
e As it 1 is uſual, they lay her out, 


-Afier this the dead body was e en Alceſtis i in Earipde (a), 


upon the approach of the fatal day, wherein ſhe was to lay down her 
life for her huſband Admetus, waſhed Herlals 1 in the river, | 


EmTe yay 10 large r eagle, 
Hxz7ay Mae. ToT&rtou XAov3xov xe 


Ng he p pious + 0 aid © in the river e waſh 
Aer beauteous body, when the fatal So 
Of her own exit did approach. 


Plato telle us, chat Socrates waſhed bimſelf before his execution, to ſave 
the women a trouble (2); for this office was commonly Performed by 
women related to the party deceaſed ; only in caſes of neceſſity other 
were employed therein; ſo we find that poor Theagenes having neither 
wife nor child, nor any near relation ok his own, was waſhed by the 
Cynics (c). At ſome places there were veſſels in the temples defpned 
for this uſe ; theſes were called in Latin, labra, "whence ſome derive the 
word delubrum (4). 

This done, the body: Was eee Pliny reports, that the eien 
never uſed ointment, till the time of Alexander the Great, when theyß 
had it conveyed out of Perſia (e); and Homer, though frequently men. 
_ tioning the cuſtom of anointing the dead, yet dee no other me 

HERES oil: Thus they anointed g panes ( 71 Ei 


2 Ke) Tort « 3 AgCayTo, % ke Ma Auto. 
Ee ſoon as waſl'd, un "nointed him 1 ah, 


C' — * 1 * . 


But Athen vin by no means Ala Hother's oil to ho has diſſin. 
guiſhed from pcvpsy, or ointment properly ſo called (); and we find 
that Solon allowed his citizens the uſe of ointments, forbidding on) 
{laves to perſume themſelves therewith (5). Whence it ſeems probable, 
that however the Grectans might not have any knowledge of thoſe 
coſtly ointments the Perſians . furniſhed them with, yet they were not 
unacquainted with the uſe of another fort. 

After the body was waſhed and anointed, they wra pped it in a gar- 


ment, which ſeems to have been no other 900 the common _ 
NH (A or 


N 
+ 


— 


(s) v. r 6. | (4) Phædone. I Galenus de Methods! medendi, Lib. Xill 
ap. 7 156 | a) Aſconius de Divinatione. (ee) Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XIII. Cap. . 
J) lad, 6. v. 350. + (s) AuTYwrep. Lib. XV. A 5 Solone. | 


* Ps : | K 


ot cloak they wore at re times (a), as we find the Romans made 
aſe of their 44. Thus Miſenus in Virgil, being firſt waſhed and a- 
winted, then (as the cuſtom was) laid upon a bed, Was | wrapped in the 
garments he had uſually worn (5); 


Pars calidos latices, & ahena undantia flammis 

Expediunt, corpuſque lavant frigentts, & ungun te 

Fit gemitus: Tum membra toro defleta reponun t. 
Purpureaſue Juper veſtes, velamina nota, E 

Con jiciunt. I 


Some being mov'd with pity tow'rds their friend, 

Water to boil in caldrons do attend, | 

Then waſh his cold and ſtiffen'd limbs: 8 

To try if quick'ning heat they can reſtore; 

With eſſences and oils they ſcent the dead, 1 y 
And then repoſe him on his fun'ral bed; OR 

9 fave Their glowing paſſion in deep fighs they vent, 


ed by And full of ſorrow dolefully lament z ' ee gin! N i 
hon 1 On him the robes they caſt he us d to wear, : 1 
either Which having dont, they heave REO on the bier. at 5 TE A. F 
yy the C. 


ſigned Aſter this the body was adorned 9 a rich and ſplendid. WIGS 5 
ve the hence we find, that before Socrates took the fatal draught; Apollodorus 
N brought him a cloak, with a garment of great value (c), it being the 
ecians philoſopher's defire to prepare himſelf for his funeral before he died. 
1 they Wl lt is reported alſo, that Philocles the Athenian admiral: being overcome, 
men. | and ſentenced to death by Lyſander the Spartan, waſhed himſelf and put 
terials | on his beſt apparel, before he was executed (4). TRE ſame we rad | 
tif of Alceſtis | in 1 3j 


6 \ 


ETE vage j ietiges ru Spas 3 x we 
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diſlin. 3 11 
e find The pious dame, befare 3 fatal ar hes 3 
on) | Of her own exit, . bath'd her 3 limbs 1 „ 

bable, In gentle rivulet, then ſhe put on el ras 

thole Wn A ſplendid veſt, and decent ornaments. . 4 : 

re not Of rich ative — e Tet Bia . nf * 4 


n gar- The whole body v was FOE with this garment... Its 8 was com- 
alliun monly ane e as we ind i in Homer ſpeaking. of Patroclus (e), | 
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(a) Apuleius Florid. | EI (8) FREY VI. v. 218. () bande $ocrate, (6 HEY 
Var, Hiſt, Lib. I. Cap. XVI. (4) n . (9 Und, & 7 36a. 
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1 a ies is ſhroud from head to foot 


They put the corple, when on a bed 2 out. 


| Whence Artemidorus reckons it an unlucky « omen, and preſaging death, 
for a fick perſon to have white apparel (a): This colour ſeems to have 


been uſed to denote the ſimplicity and harmleſſneſs of the dead (3) 
So concerned were they about this garment, that, as ſome think, they 
frequently prepared it for themſelves and friends during life: Thus be, 
nelope is introduced by Homer ſpeaking to her courtiers (0. 


Miaver mei“! Tov Gaby vaio, cio ago 


Nigel, e! Enedeus, ines dan Thos 8 


ExriMiow (49 poor PETELLW hun tear vanes) 
Azigry news ræcpiſioy, eig 0 Ty x 2 | 


Ln | x0 r 8 Sandro. 


Since my Ulyfſes, as 'tis ſaid, is flain, 


And clotted gore won't circulate again, 
Gentlemen, you that vig*rous rivals are 


In courting me, your hot purſuit forbear, 


Till I have ſpun this web againſt grim death 
With his cold hands hall ſtop Lyertes VOPR 7 4 


Er an Euryalus being ſlain, his mother is e in n 
ng (d), 


Nec te tua funera mater 


Produrxi, preſſive oculos, aut vulnera lavi,” 


Veſte tegens, tibi quam noctes feſtina dieſque 
Urgebam, G rela curat ſolabar a niler. 


What pangs of grief my throbbing breaſt bnd. 
To think thy mangled carcaſe was not laid 


Forth on its pile by me; oh, fad ſurpriſe! 
That I want by to cloſe they beauteous eyes, 


Juſt as th? _—_— ſoul did take her flight 


Into the regions of infernal night; | e 
Oh! had I waſh'd each wound, each werd vein, 


When thou ſcarce cold laigſt welt'ring on the plain, 
And had the veſt ſpread o'er thee, day and night 
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0f the Miſcellany Cuſtons of Grecce. 183 


But it may be diſputed, whether theſe were made on purpoſe for fune- 
fal- garments, or only deſigned to be wort, and applied to the former 
uſe, in caſe the perſon ſhould die, it being uſual (as hath been already I 
obſerved) to wrap dead bodies in the garments they had uſed when 1 
live: The latter opinion ſeems more probable from the words which 
Penelope adds : . 


Miris geo 4T% der Axainduy teten, 
Alken Arię crrigu XEITHL, r KTSTIOORS. 


Leſt, if my ſire without a coat ſhould lie, wp \ 

Shame and reproach I might incur thereby Fo 

From Grecian ladies, fince this duty he, Yeh 
Having ſuch large revenues, claims of me. , 


And it bears no great ſhow of reaſon, that a mother ſhould comfet 
| herſelf by weaving a winding ſheet for her young ſon, who at the 
time was likely to have lived many years. However that be, it is ob 773 
ſervable, that the Lacedemonians, as in moſt other things, ſo here alſa 
ran counter to the reſt of the Grecians; for whereas, in other places, 
the dead were clothed with coſtly apparel, which none except the 
poorer ſort ever wanted, the Spartan, lawgiver ordered, that.perſons of 
the greateſt valour and merit ſhould be buried in nothing but a red 
coat, which was the common habit of ſoldiers; to the reſt even this 
was denied (a) ; for he thought it wholly abſurd and unreaſonable, that 
| thoſe, who, through the whole courſe of their lives, had been accuſ- 
tomed to contemn riches and ſuperfluous ornament, ſhould be decked 
therewith when dead. Nor were any ointments or coſtly perfumes uſed 
there, being looked on as conducing nothing to the felicity of the dead, 
and unworthy of the Lacedemonian gravity. y.. 
| The next ceremony was the bedecking the dead body with chaplets 
of flowers, and green boughs. Thus Talthybius puts on Hecuba to 
adorn her grandſon Aſtyanax (5), 1 „„ 
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That you adorn the corpſe with coſtly robes, , 
With chaplets, and what other pomp you can. 
When perſons of worth and character died in foreign countries, their 

remains being brought home in urns, were Done WA the ceremo - 

nes cuſtomary at other funerals, but more eſpecially with this I am 
ſpeaking of. Plutarch reports, that all the cities through which De- 
metrius's aſhes were conyeyed, ſeat mournexs to meet the ſacred ky 
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dead body; ſometimes they placed it upon the ground, ſometimes up- 


various forts of flowers. Some are of opinion the corpſe was firlt 


| whence Lyſias (e), amongſt other aggravating circumſtances which at. 


tyrants of Athens, reckons this as none of the leaſt, that they laid him 
out, aſſuming thereby an office belonging of right only to the nearek 


they crowned it with garlaids (a). The ſame author 


* 


184 Of the Miſedlany Cuftoms of Greece, 
with others, to perform the rites uſual on ſuch occaſions, or at lad | 
TEport 

Philopœmen's relics were attended by captives in chains, a : 4 1 I | 
ſo covered with ribbands and chaplets, that ſcarce any part of it * 
to be ſeen (5). This ceremony was either taken from the games 
wherein the conquerors were rewarded with crowns of leaves, 38 f. 
nifyin that the dead had finiſhed their courſe (c), or was deſigned 4 
I the unmixed and e e the dead were to e 

u 


upon thar removal out of this painf 9%, 


and troubleſome world (4); for 


garlan were an emblem of mirth and joyfulneſs, and therefore uſual. | T 
ly wen at banquets. and feſtivals, e fame may be obſerved of 6 
ointrents and perfumes, the conſtant attendants of gaiety and pleaſadt. WR ; 
neſs To both theſe ceremonies we have an ingenious allufion of an pu 
' bb/Poet in Stobeus 37757” | Py 
Ov as yee grog av Tor Li Dα Mh 
TIgbuciusF dude, B80 br,, ο,ue, 
| Et PT Eaeraloa res tuIFzwe Five toe, | 
A red ryag rel * Xanga pakagiet, 
Has vag Net rig, 0 Waxagirhs ex. 
Not that we leſs compaſſionate are grown, A 
Do we at funerals our temples crown, ne 
Or with ſweet eſſences adorn our hair, 
And all the marks of pleaſing tranſport wear: 
But *cauſe we're ſure of that more happy ſtate 
Too which kind death doth every ſoul tranſlate, 
Which here by drinking we anticipate: B 
For ſoon as death his fatal ſhaft has hurl'd, V 
And us tranſmitted to the other world. he 
We drinking ſign th' immortal beverage, EAT, * 
Mad ia ſweet jeys eternity engage; at 


Hence they by every one are only ſaid _ 15 ie 
to be right happy that are truly dead. 5 LE 


This done, they proceeded  TeoTibsoFa1, collocare, to lay out the 
on a bier, called azreo, Perg or Ssgergei, Which they bedecked witl 


laid out upon the ground, afterwards lifted upon a bier. This ol. 
fice, as moſt of the former, was performed by the neareſt relations; 


tended the death of Eratoſthenes, who was condemned by the thirty | 


I | and 
(a) Demetrio. (3) Philopœmene. (e) Suidas, (4) Clemens Alt: [ 


andtin; Tegel. Lib, II. Cap. VIII. () Otat. de Cade Eratoſthenis. 
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t leaſt and moſt tender relations. Tiberius Cæſar is likewiſe cenſured by Dio, 
that bot only as neglectiag 40 viſit Livia when fick, but becauſe be laid ber not 
$ Urn % with his own hands when ſhe was dead (2). The place where 
it vu WY the bodies were laid out, was near the entrance of the houſe, which 
ame, being ſometimes termed gan, it came to pals that dead men were 
u by called ag Hence Euripides (6) : 
ed to | e EN, 
enjoy, H d Torn is 3% vxopperyer, 

3 for 


uſual. 
ed of | 
aſant. 
of an 


The reaſon of this ceremony was, that all perſons might have oppor- 

unity to ſearch whether the party deceaſed had any wounds, or other f 

| marks of an untimely and violent death (c). It may be further ob- 

ſerved, that the feet were always turned toward the gate. Hence 

Perſius: 5 : 
— Tanemque beatulus allo 

Compoſitus leclo, craſhſque lutatus amomit, 


In portam rigidos calces eætendit.— 


Our dear departed brother lies in late, | 
His heels ſtretch'd out, and pointing to the gate. 


Achilles, ia Homer, ſpeaks of Patroclus as laid out in the ſame man- 
derte :: d ĩ a. e 
Ke Tas d hct ge N vgen rer gpg. 


Slain, at the entrance of the tent he lies. | | 
[Where we are told by the Scholiaſt, that by this ceremony they ßgui- 
hed that they were never to return after their being carried out, 
Whilſt the body lay in this place, it was cuſtomary to give it conſtant 
attendance, to defend it from any violence or affront that might be of -. 


tered, Whence Achilles adds in the forecited places: 
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H. H. 8 | 

—— Pi > irvige 

Migerrals. | 

ut the . N Oe 
I 15 Round the dead corpſe his ſad companions mourn. 

wi "+0 15s | V 
as firſt And a little before, we find him ſo paſſionately concerned leſt flies and 
his ol. vermin ſhould pollute the corpſe, that he could not be drawn from it a 
ations; to the battle, till Thetis had promiſed to guard it (F). When aoy per- bY 
ich at- Jon died in debt at Athens, there was ſomething more to be feared; for 1 
thirty the laws of that city gave leave to creditors to ſeize the dead body, wy 
id him and deprive it of burial till payment was made; whence the corpſe of . 
_— Ill.. 

3 we e | 


. Lib. LVINL, (5) Alceftide, (e) Pollux Lib. VIII, Cap. VII. (ﬆ) Set. Il. 
% 103. (e) lliad. 7. v. 214 (J] Ibid. v. 23. IH Nb 
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corpſe's mouth, which was thought to be Charon's fare for wafting the | 


wards the dead, and adding out of the Scholiaſt, that the price ws, 


meaning; for nothing can be more plain than that the Scholiaſt is to be 
 pnderfſiood of the dag; Hh, or reward allowed the judges, which | 


not uſed in thoſe places which they fancied ſituated in the vicinity of 


tion (J). 
- compoſed of flower, honey, &c. and therefore called ανννi (9). 


| Keeper, and to procure of him a ſafe and quiet entrance. We have an 
alluſion to this in the comedian (4), : pt: | 


. (a) Spidus. 830 (5) Heſychius. : (c) Etymologici Auctor-. (ad) Ranis,p- 9 
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186 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 
Miltiades, who deceaſed in priſon, being like to want the honour of * | 
rial, his fon Cimon had no other means to releaſe it, but by taking u 2 
on hinfelf his father's debt uud fetters, F | 
Some time before interment, a piece of money was put into the * 
eſc 
departed ſoul over the infernal river. This was by ſome terme 
yeexidorre (a), by others dardn (5), Jaden, or devadens, from Ing. ; 
price; or becauſe it was given Ti; davels, to dead men, fo called fron 
dars, or dry ſticks (e). It was only a ſingle 38%; Ariſtophanes, ir. | 
deed, introduces Hercules telling Bacchus he muſt pay two oboli (d); 


Ey TXoizpiw Tuwurwt o ane . 
Nb rns Sides, Ov d puoey , 


Th! old ferryman of hell will waſt you o'er 
In his ſmall ſkiff for poor two oboli. 


But the comedian ſeems to ſpeak this only by way of jeer to the judges 
in ſome of the Athenian courts, who were preſented with twq oboli at 
the end of their ſeſſion ; whence Bacchus preſently ſubjoins, 2g 


Sed, ws fe nud 00 r I d, doors, 


I find two oboli can much prevail 5 
In either world, ——— . 


Meurſius, therefore, interpreting this place of the common cuſtom to. 


aſterwards raiſed to three oboli, ſeems not to have reached the author“ 


was two oboli, and afterwards increaſed to three, This ceremony ws 


Be 


cerem 
terme 
Writer 


the infernal regions, and to lead thither by a ready and direct road (e); 
Strabo particularly mentions, that the Hermionians pleaded exemp- 


Betides this, the corpſe's mouth was furniſhed with a certain cake, | 


This was deſigned to appeaſe the fury of Cerberus the infernal door- 


— 900 bees, | 1 
1 Meνανν v 2% 3 5 1 | ITT p | 


: * 


8 
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Edit Aurel. Allob. (e) Etymologici AuQor. v. davpxns. 
(g) Suigas, &c. (b) Lyſifirate. 
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_ Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 187 _ 
A coffin. he ſhall buy, and I'll prepare | 
A cake for Cerberus, — 


Virgil has obliged us with a larger account of this cuſtom, when he 
Jeſcribes the Sibyl and Æneas's journey to the infernal ſhades (a); 


Cerberus hæc ingens latratu Fegna trifauci 1 
Perſonat, adverſo recubans immanis in antro: 

Cui vates, horrere vident jam colla colubris, 

Melle foporatam & medicatts frugibus offam 
Ohicit; ille, fame rabida tria guttura pandens, 
Corripit objeflam, atque immania ter ga reſolvit 
Fuſus humi, totoque ingens extenditur antro: 
Occupat Aneas aditum, cuftode ſepulto, 


Evaditique celer ripam irremeabilts unde. 


In his den they found 

The triple porter of the Stygian ſound, 

Grim Cerberus, who ſoon began to rear 

His creſted ſnakes, and arm'd his briflling hair; 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepar'd 

A ſop in honey ſteep'd to charm the guard, 

Which, mix'd with pow'rful drugs, ſhe caſt before 
His greedy grinning jaws, juſt op'd to roar; _ 
With three enormous mouths he gapes, and ſtrait 
With hunger preſt, devours the pleafing bait; _ 
Long draughts of ſleep his monſtrous limbs enflaye, 
He reels, and falling fills the ſpacious cave. 
The keeper charm'd, the chief without delay 
Paſs'd on, and took th' irremeable Wax. 
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: Dryden, | 
Before we conclude this chapter, it may be obſerved, that the whole 
ceremony of laying out, and clothing the dead, and ſometimes the in- 


terment itſelf was called cvyxouy (5): In the ſame ſenſe ancient 
vriters uſe cy, with its derivatives: Thus Sophocles (e), 


3 AN 
— Pr 
W—- — 


= 
3 


n 


2 PI 1 0 R TR 285 55 


O9To; 0s (ure v v vexgev Ne 
My ow:yzopeldety, aAN Ws dm Net. 
Do not preſume th? accurſed corpſe t' inter, 

But let it lie expos'd to open view. 
It may farther be obſerved, that during this time the hair of the de- 
ceaſed perſon was hung upon the door, to ſignify the family was in 
mourning, And, till the houſe” was delivered of the corpſe, there 


(a) Aneid, Vi. v. 41), (3) Zſchyli Scheliaſtes. (e) Ajat. x. 1067. 
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ſtood before the door a veſſel of water, called 4 (a), WY ö 
yarge (b), and from the matter it was 2 made of, 3 . 
as in Ariſtophanes „ as ea FEE | 


| Trog ri xc cu rd Sgανν Tt) Tis Jopets. 
An earthen veſſel full of water place 
Before the door. 


Part of a chorus in Euripides, ſeeing EW of theſe Gus, could ſcarce | 
be induced to believe Alceſtis dead (4); 


non, raęoche N d 

ayater, ws yopeitererd 5 
Te, Nene zr @Irav bẽx 8 | ; 
Xætra v s 2 reibe ref 

05, & veNL,wůfi N π,i0ix 


I ſee no purifying water plac'd 

' Before the doors, a cuſtom us'd of old; 
Nor lock of hair is in the entrance Bad — 
To ſhow the houle in . 8 H. H. 


The design of this was, that ſuch as had been concerned about the 
corpſe might purify themſelves by waſhing, which was called xvid a 
yexes, For not the Jews only (e), but the greateſt part of the Heathen | 
world, thought themſelves Pele by the contact of a dead body; 
death being contfary to nature, and therefore abhorred by every thing | 
endued with life. Hence the celeſtial gods, thoſe eſpecially who were 
j | thought to give or preſerve light or life, would not endure the fight of 
a a corpſe. Diana in Euripides profeſſes it unlawful for her to ſee Hip 
en her menen when dead; 


Ke) vue 0 Wal og & s [" Burks 6 bed, 
Oi du Kenivers Ferranipenrty ivo. 


Farewel, for *twere in me a finful act 


To view the dead, or to defile mine eyes 
With the ſad bebt of an expiring foul. 
k 
} Nor was the houſe 1 the . lay free fins pollution, as | appen 


from the words of Helena in Wenne of ), | 


KeSags yay 1e ee * he SY 
vn * * e. | 


90 * 


1 . t 4 - . a F ; F | 8 


— 


00 Suidas, Pollux, Lib. VIII. Cap.“ vil. © Hefychius, 60 (O Exxdarnals 
en., () Alceſtid. bg, (e) Numer, On: XIX. II. Eechus. Cop XXIV. 13. 
75 EN (9 Helena. V. 1446. pes 


* 


e jig cbt of Gee — ly 
For ſacred are our houſes, not defil'd 5 
By the death of Menelaus. | | 


The air proceeding from the dead body was thought to pollute all 
things into which it entered; whence all uncovered veſſels which ſtood 
in the ſame room with the corpſe, were accounted unclean by the Jews. 
Hence it was cuſtomary to have the whole houſe purified as ſoon as the 
funeral ſolemnities were over; of which ceremony I ſhall have occaſion 
to diſcourſe in one of. the following chapters. Ps 


ener ,. 
of their Funeral Proceſſions, 5 


which is in Greek termed ,, and be, in Latin, elatio, or 
exportatio ; whence the Latin, eferre, exportare, and the Greek beg,” 
and ixxoxiCer, are words appropriated to funerals. Kirchman would 
have ragaxefeigei to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe ; but the place he produ- 
ces out of Eunapius (a) to that purpoſe, ſeems rather to denote the 
prætervection of the body by ſome place; than its e/atzon from the houſe = 
wherein it was prepared for burial ; for T«gxxzoutey is uſually ſpoken 
with reſpe& to a place in the middle way of any motion; die be- 
longs to the end, or place where the motion ceaſes; but eee, or 
::0<1y, are only proper when we ſpeak of the place whence the motion 
begins, being the ſame with EZY $igew, carrying forth, which words are 
taken by Theocritus in the ſenſe 1 am ſpeaking of (5); __ - * 


43% I lee ter bus delay Ale hw 

Oiridpis Tort xupear' in didvi FIVOTE. 

T' th? morn when pearly dew has overſpread 8 bs 
The bending graſs, «we will bring forth our dead 


* 


5 Down to the river's fide, © 
Plautus likewiſe for 2 V hack nde e «a: ae” 
Que cras veniat perendie foras feratur foror, 
To-morrow's ſun ſhall ſee my ſiſter carry'd forth. Fa ; 


Lo 
——w—_ — th. 


() lamblicho, () 1dyll. XV. 1323. (0) Anlularia, 


* 


. 


THE next thing to be obſerved in their carrying the carne: fb, 1 
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390 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece: 
65 The time of burial ſeems not to have been limited. The author 67 

the Genialis Dies (a) tells us, That bodies were uſually kept. "gt 

days and ſeventeen nights before they were interred ; which he 2 


to have out of Homer, who reports, that Achilles's body, after ſeven. | 


teen days and as many nights of mourning, was committed te 
flames (b), 5 1 8 | ultted to the 


E 
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* 
R 
| 
$1 
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Emre dera pv 0 dM vineTac T3 8 9 
Nele 4IdveT0Y 28 980, Ovilor 7" dg, 
OxTwxaidudry 9 £0ogeey 12 .—— | 


Seventeen long days were in ſad mourning ſpent, 
As many nights did gods and men lament, 
But on the eighteenth laid you on the pile, 


. Servius was of opinion, that the time of burning bodies was the eiphth | 
day after death, the time of burying the ninth (c): but this muſt onl 
be underſtood of the funerals of great perſons, which could not he tn 
1y ſolemnized without extraordinary preparations ; men of inferior rack 
were committed to the ground without ſo much noiſe and pomp, The 

ancient burials ſeem to have been upon the third or fourth day after 
death: Thus the author of the Argonautics (C) 1 


A vero ornantes ſupremo funus honore, 
Tres totos condunt lugubri murmure ſoles, 
Magniſice tumulant quarto. "#4 
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With three days mourning they the fun'ral orac'd 4 
(The laſt good office due to the deceas'd), ) 
But on the fourth they o'er his body rear'd | 


3 


— 


n 


8 A ſtately tomb. N e 

4 Nor was it uſual to perform the ſolemnities, eſpecially of poor perſons 

| upon the day after their death; which appears from an epigram of Cal. | 
limachus; . „ Op ns 


Azipzeve Ti; © : od Tov AEF; dle 5 0%, 
' Revopes, Toy 60FrApols vd iy nperrigets, 
Ty Lrien LAGUTHYTE; WET TUE, —— 
Who knows what fortunes on to-morrow wait, 
Since Charmis one day well to us appear'd, 
And on the next was mournfully interr'd ? 


oo ER ES e 2h 
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Pherecydes alludes to this cuſtom in his epiſtle to Thales preſerved by 
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(s) Lib. UI. Cap. vn. (5) Odd. 4. v. 63. () Koeid V. (4) Lib.ll 


N 


' "Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece: 16x 
zus Ca), telling him he expected every minute to breathe his laſt, 

14 7 6085 his friends to his funeral the day following. 6184 #17 4 
The ceremony was performed in the day ; for night was looked on as 
a very improper time . becauſe then furies and evil ſpirits, which 
-ould not endure the light, ventured abroad. Hence Caſſandra in a 
uarrel with Talthybius foretels, as one of the greateſt miſchiefs that 


could befal him, that it ſhould be his fortune to be buried in the 
night (5) 3 | e,, W | 
H xs Nee, raqien yu, Su iy felge. 2 9 
An evil fate attends thy obſequies, 
Thy fun'ral rites ſhall be perform'd at night. 


1 


Young men only, that died in the flower of their age, were buried in 
the morning twilight; for ſo dreadful a calamity was this accounted, 
that they thought it undecent, and almeſt impious, to reveal it in the 
face of the ſun. Whence (as the expounders of fables tell us), came 
the ſtories of youths ftolen into Aurora's embraces ' for when-beaute- 
ous and hopeful young men ſuffered an untimely death, it was cuſtom- 
ary to alleviate the diſaſter, by giving it a more pleaſant and agreeable 
name; whence, inſtead of calling their departure death, they term it 
Halgas cemeryhv (c): becauſe theſe funerals were celebrated by torch 
light, it became cuſtomary to carry torches at all other burials, though 
performed in the day; whence came that proverbial ſpeech, whereby 
old men are ſaid to approach ini Thy dxz0 rs Bis, to the torch of their life 
(1). The Athenians went counter to the reſt of the Grecians ; for their 
laws enjoined them to celebrate their funerals before ſun-riſe : Which 
command Cicero (e) will have to be no ancienter than Demetrius the 
Phalerean ; but Demoſthenes makes Solon the author thereof (F). It is 
not improbable that it might be firſt inſtituted by Solon, and afterwards 
revived by Demetrius. The defign ſeems to have been, to moderate 
the expenſive extravagance in funerals, which a more open and public 
celebration ſeemed to require. ACC oY 3 
Euripides calls 4% @igery, {peaking of Alceſtis (g), 


e 


— — F/T es ind th 133 | 
 ®ipuow dg meg THT, rut. . 


The ſervants to the grave the corpſe do bean 
| Upon their ſhoulders, “ $7 Yor 5 | 


The body was ſometimes placed upon a bier, inſtead of which the La- 
cedemonians commonly uſed their bucklers; whence that remarkable 


(a) Vita Pherecydis ſub fin. (5) Euripid. Troad. v. 446. (e) Heraclides Ponticus 
de Allegor. Homeric. ſub fin. Euſtathius. (4) Plutarchus Lib. An ſeni capeſſ. fit 
Reſp. (e) De Leg. Lib. II. (J) Orat. in Macartatum. (g) Alceſt. v. 667. 


—_ 


The bearers uſually mounted the corpſe upon their ſhoulders, which | 
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it in bis tenth ZEneid (a); 


words (c), 5 15 


8 exceſſive charges of funerals. Thus we find that Pittacus eſtabliſhed a 
law at Mitylene, that none but the relations of the deceaſed ſhould ap- 


| Wholly excluding all women under threeſcore years of age from theſe 


- proceeded from ſeeing her at a funeral. Vet they ſeem not to have 


may be collected from theſe words in Terence's Andria; 


command of one of their matrons to her ſon, 3 Tor, J e + | 
either bring this (pointing to his buckler) back, or be brought 4a % | 
Nor was this cuſtom unknown in other places. Virgil hath m ts | 


entioned 


9 : 


1 


Impofitum ſcuto referunt Pallanta frequentes, 


In doleful plaints his dear companions mourn 
Their dead friend Pallas on his target borne. 


sci multo gemitu lacrymiſque 


But the moſt ancient Grecians ſeem to have conveyed their dead bodies 
to their funerals without any ſupport ; whence (as Euſtathius obſerves) 
Patroclus being carried forth by the Myrmidones, Achilles went behind 
to ſupport his head (5); 5 a 


Behind Achilles did bear up his head. | 


This ſeems to be the meaning of Euripides's egen hum, when, | 
ſpezking of Rheſus's funeral, he introduces the chorus uttering theſe 


Ti; unig x61; 906, a Barn, | 
| Toy veogpenTov i x 4 55 
See Tires; FFF 
What god, O king, mov'd with becoming care, 
Shall with his hand behind ſupport thy head ? 


The perſons preſent at funerals were the dead man's friends and re. 
lations, who thought themſelves under an obligation to pay this laſt 
reſpect to their deceaſed friend. Beſide theſe, others were frequently 
invited to increaſe. the ſolemnity, where the laws reſtrained them not 
from it; which they did at ſome places, either to prevent the diſorders * 
which often happened at ſuch promiſcuous meetings, or to mitigate the 


pear at funerals ; Solon alſo laid ſome reſtraint upon his Athenians, 


ſolemnities; yet relations were admitted whilſt under that age, as ap- 
pears from Lyſias's oration in defence of Eratoſthenes, who had mur- 
dered his wife's gallant, whoſe firſt acquaintance with her, he tells us, 


gone promiſcuouſly RC the men, but in a body by themſelves, as 
Effertur 


— 
_ . He D VT” 4 "mM _— 


+ a ; " FI IE. FARE IS" FR "4 "I" oY — A} 
— * — — — — — — i, eto oe 8 2 =_ — — . * 
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G v. 06. | (6) Iliad, V. (4) Rbeſo, v. 886, 
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Efertur, imus: Interea inter mulieres, 


Que ibi aderant, forte unam adſpicio adoleſcentulam. 


1 


— — 


The corpſe 1s carry'd forward, and we follow. ors th 
But 'mongſt the women 'twas my chance to ſee 
A beautiful young creature. 


| | | ; ; ; 33 ; SY 
The habit of theſe perſons was not always, the ſame, for though they PR 
ſometimes put on mourning, and in common funerals as frequently re- = 
tained their ordinary apparel ; yet the exequies of great men were com- - 6 
monly celebrated with expreſſions of joy for their reception into hea- 7? 
$ ven. Thus Timoledn's herſe was followed by many thouſands of men 
„ and women in white garments, and bedecked with garlands, as in feſ- 5 
i tival ſolemnities (3); Aratus's funeral was likewiſe celebrated with BK 
æans, or ſongs of triumph and dances (67. 8 _ 
When the body was conveyed out of the houſe, they took their laſt "1 
farewell, ſaluting it in a certain form of words, as appears from All- 
metus's ſpeech to the Pheræans preſent at the funeral of his wife (c): 1 
Tues d Thy bev3oay, ws vouleras, = 1 a 1 ; 
. Tlgorarur gi dear 6007. | | e 
J Do you, fince ancient cuſtom fo requires, 
Salute the corpſe, and take your laſt farewell. 
The proceſſion was commonly made on horſeback, or in coaches; but _ 
at the funerals of perſons to whom a more than ordinary reverence was 
thought due, all went on foot: Which reſpe& the Athenians paid to 
the memory of Theophraſtus, as an acknowledgment of his excellent 
virtues (4). The relations went next the corpſe, the reſt walked ſome 
. diſtance off: Sometimes the men went before it with their heads un- 
it covered, the women following it. Patroclus was carried to his funeral, 
y ſurrounded by the Grecian ſoldiers: _ c AM | 
v Nnebebe ey im i, fer M vio; Eero m5,00 
e |  Mugiee, 25 de Abo ige Har gang. d ralgoc 7 8 
s The ſad proceſſion by the horſemen led, 
q The thronging footmen in the rear ſucceed, 
And in the midſt his friends Patroclus bear, 
4 But the ordinary way was for the body to go firſt, and the reſt to ſol- 
J low; which appears as from many other inſtances; ſo from that of 
* Terence (): J ( 
0 Vol. I.. Eo» ik 
1 mo | 5 . — 2 


(0 Plutarchus.in Timoleonte. (5) idem Arato. (e) Euripid. Alceg, v. 60G, 
(7% Diogenes Laertins Theophraſto. (.) Homer Iliad. V. (A) Andria. 
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* . 
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1% . Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of 'Greeees 


. 
6 1 I Funut interim . f dt we 
| Procedit, ſequimur. — Hen 
5 | 5 1 a 
| The fun'ral marches firſt, we follow it. oy: 
. c | f ; EO 5 1 i . { 
A Whereby the ſurvivors were put in mind of their mortality, and bid 1 
. to remember they were all following in the way the dead perſon Was of e: 
. gone before (a). At the funerals of ſoldiers, their fellow ſoldiers at. Is 
4 tended with their ſpears pointed towards the ground, and the uppermoſt from 
. part of their bucklers turned downwards, as has been formerly ob. excit 
ſerved (5). This was not done ſo much (as ſome fancy). becauſe the Eur 
WW gods were carved upon their bucklers, whoſe faces would have been 
b polluted by the ſight of a dead body, as that they might recede from 
their common cuſtom 3 the method of mourning being to act quite 
contrary to what was uſual at other times; and therefore not only their 
bucklers, but their ſpears, and the reſt of their weapons were inverted, 
Nor was this only a martial cuſtom, but practiſed likewiſe in peace; 
for at the funerals of magiſtrates, their enſigns of honour were invert. 
| ed, as appears from the poet (c): 52 
Dues primum vidi faſces, in funere vidi, 
Et vidi verſos, indiciumque mali. 
The faſces firſt I at a funeral ſaw, e The 
With heads turn'd downwards, the ſad badge of woe. ap 
To perform this ceremony, they termed knnte., ragarterur, and Fm = ; 
fu] the firſt with reſpect to the houſe, out of which the body was lone 
carried forth; the ſecond with reſpect to the places by which it paſſed; thei: 
and the laſt, to the place whither it was conveyed. =? "Ss 
Es „ 8 5 = dur1 
| | 55 jewe 
R Le 
 Of- their Mourning for the Dead. ; 
THE ceremonies by which they uſed to expreſs their ſorrow upon 
the death of friends, and on other occaſions, were various and 
uncertain : But it ſeems to have been a conſtant rule amongſt them 
to, recede, as much as poſlible, in habit and all their behaviour, 
from their ordinary cuſtoms; by which change they thought 
(a) Donatus in loc. Terentii, Alexand. ab Alex. Lib. III. Cap. vin. 0) Lib. Ill | i 
Cap. XI. () Pedo Albinovan: Eleg. ad Livia. ˖ (a 
C 5 0 


Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. „ 
# would appear, that ſome extraordinary calamity had befallen them. 
Hence it was, that mourners in ſome cities demeaned themſelves in the 
very ſame manner with perſons who in other places deſigned to expreſs 
joy: For the cuſtoms of one city being contrary to thoſe of another, 
it ſometimes happened that what in one place paſſed for an expreſſion 
of mirth, was in others a token of ſorrow. The mot ordinary ways 
of expreſſing ſorrow, were theſe that follow: EIT N 0rd 
1, They abſtained from banquets and entertainments, and baniſhed 
from their houſes all muſical inſtruments, and whatever was proper to 


96—— 


EF = - 


Euripides upon the death of Alceſtis (a) 

os . | 

Habe 0} xd, erer 0 owing, 4 

;  Er:Paves T6, pgoey 0 1 xf vg d. 7 

' | 1 0 | 

5 No more to pleaſing banquets will I run 
All converſation with my friends I'll ſhun ; FO WA 


4 ws 


No more my brow ſhall fragrant chaplets wear, 
But all the marks of joy ſhall diſappear ; 
No more I'll muſic hear, too weak to ſave 


courſe, but ſequeſtered themſelves. from company, and refrained even 


the light itſelf was odious, and nothing courted but dark ſhades and 
loneſome retirements, which they thought bore ſome reſemblance to 
their misfortunes (H): Whence Artemidorus lays it down as a certain 


during the ſickneſs of any in the ſame family (c). b 
2. They diveſted themſelves of all ornaments, and laid aſide their 


| Tweets 0 55m Tubs byes d 
Ilerbeiv Toy ererrny,uv, Alaxs Teiroy, | 
Kal Awgidoc, Tenrnga dale wins 
Kl fert Neve 920 & X&ANvvey p̃ebn, 
Mid dg ve PA, A ert U 
Key PoRν “t. 


To this the women ſhall a cuſtom be 
To mourn Achilles, third from ZEacus, 


mts 


il, Cap. IX. (4) Caſſandr. v. 859. noſtrumque ibi Commentarium conſuls, 


— , * Us — trend 44 | =_— 


excite pleaſure, or bore an air of mirth and gaiety. Thus Admetus in 


My dear Alceſtis from the conqu'ring grave. | | ; H. | 7 ü 
They frequented no public ſolemnities, nor appeared in places of con- 


from the comforts and conveniencies of life. Wine was too great a 
friend to cheerfulneſs to gain admiſſion into ſo melancholy a ſociety ; 


forerunner of death, for any one to dream of a fire's being extinguiſhed 


jewels, gold, and whatever was rich and precious in their apparel. Thus 
Lycophron deſcribes the women that mourned for Achilles's death (4); 


„„ RE Grandehild 


\ (a) Alceſt, v. 343. (5) Glo, vet. Plutarchus Conſolat. ad Uxorem., (e) Lib. 


js Of the Miſcellany Cuſtomt of Greece, 
| Grandchild to Doris, and of largeſt ſize; 
To mourn Achilles frightful in the war, 
Not cloth'd with rich irs of ' gems and gold, 
With glitt'ring ſilks or purple.—— 


The cuſtom is frequently mentioned in the poets, but was not  peenlla 
to mourners for the dead; being likewiſe, with ſeveral other ceremo. 
nies noted in this chapter, practiſed by all that lamented for any 


calamity. Whence Hecuba had no ſooner heard the fortune ale 
fo herſelf and Caflandra, but ſhe cried out, | gs 
ſufſici 
— Tixy0y, gegen, in Eu 
Kun dag, 2 ob 25- fore d 
bro gef ae. god tes (a). any ce 
heir | 
Throw off theſe rich, theſe conſecrated robes, "65 
And hallow'd crowns. and re 
Their mourning garments were always black, hend Progne having 
notice of Philomela's death, is thus deſcribed GA Ovid (2); | 
— dels Props | 
. ex humeris auro fulgentia /ato, 
Induiturque atras veſtes. 
From off her back th? ates robes ſhe tears, otatiu 
And Progne now in mournful blacks appears. | 
| Thus likewiſe Althes, when her brethren were flain by oe: 0 
— plangore 4 meflis ululatibus 3 5 
Implet, & auratas mutavit veſttbus airis. 
She flls with piteous pts the ſpacious town, 
And ſtead of glitt'ring 1 robes puts able on. 

F t was 
To which cuſtom Pericles had relpes when he. boaſted, 5 That he wack 
had never given any citizen cauſe to put on black (4). „Hence, Ar- e 
temidorus will have it to be a preſage of recovery, for a fick perſon to 
dream of black clothes, fince not thoſe that die, but thoſe who ſurvive 
to mourn, were apparelled in ,black (e). The Egyptians are reported 
by Servius to have introduced this cuſtom, when they mourned for the 
death of Liber, otherwiſe called Ofiris, who was treacheroully circum- 

vented and murdered by his brother Typho. Farther, mourning gat- 

ments differed not from "hel: ordinary apparel in colour only, but like- 

_ wiſe in value, as being of cheap and coarſe ſtuff; which may be ob- 
_m from this e of Terence ( 5 ), beſide many others; © VINE 
f Texentm | 01 


() Euri NY road v. e 9 Metam. V1. Fab. vill. E N vil 
Fab. IV. (4) Plutarchus . el TY $2vT0y rn igvicty RT SO W Lib, I 
Pr. III. ( 4 ) Hautontimor: AQ, II, 80 nl. | 


Of the Miſcellany Cyftoms of Greeee, 


Texentem telam Pudioſe ioſam offendimur, 
Medioeriter ve/tttam veſie lugubri, 
Ejus antis rs opmor, que erat mortua. 


We found Wil buſy at the 6 attir'd | 
In a cheap mourning habit, which ſhe wore 
For the old woman's death, as I ſuppoſe. | 4 


z. They tore, cut off, and ſometimes ſhaved, their hair; nor was it 
cient to deprive themſelves of a ſmall part only, for we find EleQra 
in Euripides finding fault with Helena for ſparing her locks, and there- 
fore defrauding the dead (a). This cuſtom is too well known to need 
any confirmation by examples. They had ſeveral ways of diſpoſing of 
their hair : It was ſometimes thrown upon the dead body, as we learn 
from Patroclus's funeral, where the Grecians, to ſhow their affection 
| and reſpect to . covered his body with their hair (5); 


05 7 TUYTE vu naralnuo, 25 inifunaun 
Ke | 


They ſhav'd their heads, and cover'd with their hair 
The body. — 


Statius hath likewiſe obſerved the fame praftice 00. 4 


— tergogue & pecbore fuſam 
GM Ferro minuit , ſeeti/que Jacentis. 
Obnubit benuia ora COMLS — 


He cut off all the hair "OM his is 
| Down to the back and breaſt was — ſpread. To 


And cover'd with"! it the dead face.— 


It was likewiſe frequent to caſt ĩt into the funeral pile, to be conſumed 


toclus's Juanes! 5j j 


Eras errands Tug; bad, aruudgere xairm, 
Tyy 5 ZETigxvia rerafeg gi malen. 


Standing hard by the pile, the nels hair, 5 | ; 4 


Which for Sperchius was before preſerv'd, 
He now cut ob, and caſt into the flames, 


ah — g ws * 8 2 ad WE " - as . : . i 


() Ore 228, (i) Hind, W. v. 58. () Thebaid. VI. (0) nd, d. 


with the body of their friend; as Achilles appears to hve done at Pa- 


Sometimes 


23 


- 


7 - 


198 Of the Miſeellany Cuſtoms of GC 
Sometimes it was laid upon the grave, as we ſee in ZEſchylus (o); 


Ogu Topeaioy dd Porgugov rap. 
I ſee this hair upon the grave. 


*% 


* 


Canace in Ovid bewails her misfortune, becauſe ſhe Was debarred from 


performing this ceremony to her beloved Macareus'; 


Non mihi te licuit lacrymis perfundere juſtic, 
In tua non tonſas ferre ſepulchra comas. 


Twas not permitted me with briny tears 
To bathe thy lifeleſs corpſe, or bring my hairs - 
Unto thy ſepulchre e 


Some reſtrain this practice to ſons, or very near relations; but it 25. 
ears by many inſtances to have been common to all that thought 
themſelves obliged to expreſs their reſpect or love to the dead; inbo. 


much, that, upon the death of great men, whole cities and countries 


were commonly ſhaved, , 
This practice may be accounted for two ways; for the Scholiaſt upa 
Sophocles obſerves, that it was uſed partly to render the ghoſt of the 


deceaſed perſon propitious, which ſeems to be the reaſon why they 


threw hair into the fire to burn with him, or laid it on his body; 
partly that they might appear disfigured, and careleſs of their beauty; 
for long hair was looked on as very becoming, and the Greeks pride 
themſelves in it; whence they are ſo frequently honoured by Homer 


with the epithet of agb. ab e 
It may be farther oblerved, that in ſolemn and public mournings, it 


was common to extend this practice to their beaſts, that all things 


might appear as deformed and ugly as might be. Thus Admetus, upon 


the death of Alceſtis, commands his chariot-horſes to be ſhorn (); 
Tiber t S,, x pordperruxets 
Haas oidiew ri avxivur He. 


My chariot-horſes too my grief hall ſhare, 
| Let them be ſhorn, cut off their comely mains. 


Thus likewiſe the Theſſalians cut off their own hair and their horſe 
mains at the death of Pelopidas (e); when Maſiſtius was ſlain in a fits 
miſn with the Athenians, the Perſians ſhaved themſelves, their bots 


and their mules : But Alexander, as in the reſt of his actions, ſo herein 


he wept beyond the reſt of mankind ; for at the death of Hepba 


- tion, 


2 . 


——— * — 
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( Xenplgus.— (5) Euripides Alceſtide, v. 4. (0 Plutarchus Peep 
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H. the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 199 
ton, he did not only cut off the mains of his horſes and mules, but 
took down the battlements from the city walls, that even towns might. 
ſeem mourners 3 and, inſtead of their former beauteous appearance, 
look bald at the funeral (a). 5 1 

It may be objected, indeed, to what I have been ſpeaking, that ſhav- 
ing was a fign of joy; whereas, to let their hair grow long, was the 
practice of perſons in affliction: Hence Joſeph is ſaid to have been 
haved when he was delivered out of priſon ; and Mephiboſheth, dur- 
ing the time David was baniſhed from Jeruſalem, let his hair grow, but 
on his return ſhaved himſelf. Thus likewiſe mariners, upon their de- 
iverance from ſhipwreck, uſed to ſhave themſelves : To which practice | 

Juvenal hath this alluſion (6); | 


—gaudent ibi vertice raſo _ | 4 4 
Garrula ſeucri narrare pericula naute/. LEED Fr 


« And there ſhorn ſailors boaſt what they endur'd. = 
pit Whence Artemidorus will have mariners that dream of having their 3 A 
re whole head ſhaved, to be forewarned by the gods, that they are to un- = 
ergo very great hazards, but to eſcape with life (e). Pliny alſo, in 0 
* one of his epiſtles, interprets his dream of cutting off his hair, to be a DO 
the token of his deliverance from ſome imminent danger; and the poets 4 
hey furniſh us with ſeveral examples to our purpoſe. Lycophron, for in» / Ki 
dy; ance, thus deſcribes a general lamentation (4); 2 
ty; . 3 . 1 
ded — c_—_—_ e, de Auvryaicy) Aw; = * 
mer Eobyre rg orratoy EME, 858 1 I 
Avyus Hay Aue aprgevou Co. 0 
5. it | Kewris 0 dængeg vdr xarAvve Polen = —_ 
ing Mosten αννzuv THENAST d ogH if . „„ 1 
Th In mournful blacks ſhall every ſoul appear, | . 1 
Each ſhall with loathſome dirt his face beſmear; th 
Neglected hair ſhall now luxuriant grow, 2 
And by its length their bitter paſſion ſhow ; 1 
Inceſſantly they ſhall their loſs complain, [+ - 
And all their life be one ſad mournful ſcene; 5 £4 i 
Thus they the never-dying names ſhall Ive”: 5 Tan 0 
Of ancient patriots from the conquer'd grave. A. H. 1 
2 wre undertaking to reſolve this difficulty, reports that tlie men 1 
eile K 0 eir hair grow, but the women were ſhaved it being the faſhion 1 
pats ns to wear their hair ſhort at other times, and for women to ſuffer 1 
bel 4 mow (e): But, on the contrary, it plainly appears from the 6 1 
tor, es already produced, and many others, that the men frequently in 
{= Pclopiaa. (4) Sat. XII. v. 8. .) Lib, L. Cap, XXIII. (H Ca- i 
rv, 974.7 0 122 Ged. „ 0) Lib. L XXIII. Of: " 1 = 


i 


ao Of the Miſcellany Cuftoriis of Gee 


wore long hair, which they cut off upon any great calamit 


it be doubted that the women frequently wore long why, bs mad 
ſince it is remarked, as a badge of a woman in mourning, that de by pern 
her hair diſhevelled, and careleſsly e about. Thas Ariadne b. that 
«pp Theleas, | | eh 
air, 
Aſpice dem 72 lugentit more „babe duo 
Et tunicas 3 freut ab imbre en x 
; | See, like a mourner's, my diſhevell'd hair, . 
Wet, as with rain, with tears ty robes appear. hem 
Terence likewiſe, the ſcene of whoſe fable i is laid i in Greece, has thus 5 
deſcribed a woman in afar (a); 
Texentem telam Pudiofe ſam 1 
Mediocriter veſfitam veſte lugubri, 
Ejus anus cauſa, opinor, que erat mortua, 
Sine auro tum ornatam, ita utt que ornantur A ; 
Nulla mala re eſſe erpolilam muliebri, um 
Capillus paſſus, prolixus, circum e poſtu: 
Ręjectus negligenter. 
by We found her at the painful jacin bony a, 
Preſt in a mourning habit, which ſhe wore 
For the old woman's death, as I ſuppoſe: 
She was not trick'd up in a gaudy ſuit, 
Nor dreſs'd in robes of velvet, or of gold, 
Nor patch'd or painted to attract the eyes 
Of her gallants, but with diſhevell'd hair 
Careleſsly o'er her ſhoulders thrown, 2 
| Wherefore two things mou” be obſerved for the ſolution of this di F. 
culty: news 
Fr, The manner of bales . For thongh to be ſhaved, or 
trimmed by barbers, was a token of cheerfulneſs, yet thoſe that cut of 
their own hair, and that in a negligent and careleſs manner, were look- 
ed on as mourners: Whence, though Artemidorus reports, that no man 
under the preſſure of misfortunes: was ever ſhaved. (56); yet he adds, in 
the ſame chapter, that for a man to dream of ſhaving bimſelf, ws 4} 
preſage of ſome great calamity ; 3 becauſe men in lach circumſtace Thee 
were wont to ſhave themſelves. | 5e 60 
Secondly, The different faſhions of God nations are to be confi puttin 
dered ; For where it was cuſtomary to wear ſhort hair, there the len” , / 


of hair was a token of mourning ; but where long hair was in i 

Hion, there mourners ſhaved themſelves, It is reported by Herodotui 

: 05 and ſe 1 0 * that the e 2 loſt e to the w 
(a) ( 


; : p " 8 1 
* 433 — © (_ 54/ i page ate: Y 
. 23, 


(=) Heaton. 201 l. Sc, It. 5 Lib. 7 cap. XXIII 0 Kh, L r La 
(2) Plutarch. — Alex. ab "ns Gen, Pier. fad: VeS&. 
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made a decree that their whole city ſhould cut their hair, and never 


that place. The Spartans, on the contrary, uſing to wear their hair 
hort, put forth a decree, that from that time they ſhould nouriſh their 
hair, in reproach to their enemies. Now, in theſe cities, when the fa- 
ion was to wear ſhort hair, then mourners were diſtinguiſhed by long 
hair; but long hair coming into faſhion, mourners were ſhaved. 

4, It was frequent for perſons overwhelmed with grief, and unable to 
bear up under 1t, to throw themſelves upon the earth, and roll in the 
dult; and the more dirty the ground was, the better it ſerved to defile 
them, and to expreſs their ſorrow and dejection. Thus Oeneus behaves 
himſelf upon the death of his fon Meleager (a); | 


Pulvere canitiem genitor, vultuſque ſeniles 


Fedat humi fuſos, ſpattoſumque increpat æ vum. 


His hoary head, and furrow'd cheeks beſmears 
With noiſome dirt, and chides the tedious years, 


polture (5) 3 


Od v r f νꝰiAdνον brd GA ανẽ,ic 2160076, 

EZ & ons bnd x4e01v ied; foi WASTE Fupecy? 

A aict gerd , O id peogic vn, 

Abs & or xvMv0outves xc r Argo. 

Soft ſleep has never clos'd theſe watchful eyes 

Since my dear ſon became your fatal prize; 

But day and night I mourn my wretched fate, 

And on my countleſs ſufferings ruminate,  _ I | 
Welt'ring in ev'ry filthy place H. F. 


5. They covered their heads with aſhes. Thus Achilles, upon the 
news of Patroclus's death (c)) et 4148 WEED 


. 


Xtbæro xD. — | | 
Then taking aſhes up with both his bands, 
He threw them on his head. | 


 ApPorrenc 2 L880 Nav Ad al N, ,, 


f 


we find fo frequent mention of penitents lying upon the ground, and 
putting on ſackcloth and aſhes, fo ew ee 
Vol. II. r . 


— 


—_ 


- 23. 


F 


ermit it to grow again to its accuſtomed length, till they recovered | 


Priam, in Homer, repreſents his lamenting of Hector in the ſame 


7 
omg ants S 
D rt 25 ond BE EY . 22 * 
ON Sues = 3 (ry +: 22 * 1 8 
4 „ . ONE, re k Pn 
* * a „  FOALSAIEIGSY. So Rags. * . 


Theſe cuſtoms were likewiſe practiſed in the eaſtern countries, whence 


(a) Ovid. Metamorph, Lib. VIII. . 528. . 0) Iliad, &. v. 637. (e) Iliad, 4. 
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6. When any occaſion required their attendance abroad, their 
were muffled up, as appears from theſe verſes in the epigram (a); 


OZpog rae imietuts apt Troowna 
aura g DEIUTEV mmm : 
Her face wrapt in a veil declar'd her woes. 


ee Orette, perſuading Electra to leave off mourning, bidz hy, 
be unveiled; D TONY g, 10s be 


bernd Nb 4 roi xdge, | 
Ex gang bos T dbu N — | 
Pull off your veil, dear ſiſter, and forbear 
„ % 


— 
* 


Nor was this the faſhion of women only; for Adraſtus came to The. 
ſeus after his loſs at Thebes, z«rign; œZũʒ, wherefore Theſeus ſpeak; 
a oa: ro TS 1 


Avy, B xD, Tres dor LO 
Speak out, unfold your head, refrain from tears. 


Thus likewiſe Haman, upon the defeat of his plot againſt Mordecii, 
is ſaid to have haſted to his houſe of mourning, and having his head 
covered ();“ and the Jews are repreſented by Jeremy as being 
& aſhamed and confounded, and covering their_ heads,” in the time of 
a grievous famine (d). * VP 
J. Another token of dejection was, to decline their heads upon their 
hands. Whence Helen ſpeaks thus of the calamitous Trojans (e), 


Emi di geri. xngus Bm IJ. 
They with their hands ſupport their drooping head. 


8 8. They went ſoftly, ta expreſs their faintneſs and loſs of firength 
and ſpirits, Thus Ahab king of Iſrael, being terrified by the judgment 
Elias denounced againſt him, © faſted, and lay in ſackcloth, and went 
ſoftly (F).“ And Hezekiah, king of Judah, being told by the pro 
phet, that he was never to recover of a diſtemper he then lay under, 

_ amongſt other expreſſions of ſorrow hath this, © I ſhall go ſoftly all ny 

« years, in the bitterneſs of my ſoul (g).“ 1 


— 


— 


(a) Antholog. Lib. v. Cap. XXXIII. (5) Euripid. Supplic. 110. («) Elke) 

_ Cap. VI. 12, (4) Cap. XIV. 3, 4. (e) Euripid. Helen. 377. ( 1 

XXI. 27. (g) Ifaiah, Cap. XVIII. I. 
* 1 3 . P 2 ; 4s 1 7 * 4 . 
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J. They beat their breaſts and thighs, and tore their fleſh, making 
ſurrous in their faces with their nails; which actions, though practiſed 


ſometimes by men, were more frequent among women, whoſe paſſions 
| cre more violent and ungovernable. Thus Nonnus repreſents them (a) : 


— (DF AGO pHVOYY 92 bie : - £4 
Ervyv0s ib ovut aur ot reges hy 

Kau po0t0es SOgUTTHY zH dar wa ol; | 

Women with nails their breaſts and faces tear, 
And thus their boundleſs headitrong grief declare. 


In the ſame manner, Anna bewails het ſiſter Dido's unexpected death ON 


Audit exaniimis, trepidoque exterrita curſu, 
 Unguibus ora ſoror fedans et pectora palmis. 


Her ſiſter hearing, ſpeeds with frightful haſte, _ 
Tears her ſoft cheeks, and beats her panting breaſt. 


| Many inſtances of this nature occur in both languages, the cuſtom be- 
ing generally practiſed both in Greece and at Rome. Solon thought fit, 
amongſt other extravagancies at funerals, to forbid this (e). The Lace- 
| demonians bore the death of their private relations with great con- 
ſtancy and moderation; but, when their king died, had a barbarous 
cuſtom of meeting in vaſt numbers, where men, women, and flaves, all 


——injuos rabidis pulſare querelts, 
Celicolas ſolamen erit,— — 


mixed together, tore the fleſh from their foreheads with pins and +8 
| needles. The defign of this was not only to teſtify their forrow, but 
allo to gratify the ghoſts of the dead, who were thought to feed upon, _ 
and delight in nothing ſo much as blood, as Servius has proved from = 
10. They accuſed and curſed their gods: Hence Statius (e)) iN 


T' inveigh againſt the gods with juſteſt rage, : 
And call them envious, may our grief aſſuage. 


Nor was this the effect of extravagant paſſion, or practiſed only by 
perſons of weaker underſtandings, in the extremity of their ſorrow, 
but frequently done by men of all qualities, and that in the moſt grave 
and ſolemn manner that could be, as appears from the ſame poet ( ). 


— 
q - "VEE 4. -p * 1 ls 11 * 


0%) Dionyf Lib. IX. 13. (6). Virgil. Zo. IV. 63 (e) Plut. Selens. 
Cicero de Legibus. (4) An. Lib. 111. Conf. idem. in An. Lib. X fil. 
00) Sylv. Lib. v. (F) Thed. II. VVV 
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3 Jones, et my examine matres 
| Invidiam planxere deis. 


The aged fires, and dames in num'rous crowds a 
Dewan, and curſe the __ of the gods. 


For the gods vlog thought ſubject to human paſſions, it was very eaſ 
and natural for men under misfortunes to, impeach them of cruelty 1 
envy. Thus, when Hylas, Hercules's darling, periſhed in the Waters, 
the deities reſiding there were ſaid to have been enamoured of bin, 
and to have ſtolen him 7 and when any great and public bleſſing v was | 
taken away, the immortal beings were ſaid to envy mankind fo preat 
felicity. Many inſtances might be produced to this purpoſe, whereof 
J will only ſet down that remarkable one of Mareellus in Virgil (a). 


Oftendent t terris hunc tuntum * neque ultra 
Eſſe finent : Nimium vobis Romgna propago 


Viſa poteny, ſupert, propria hac ft dona Jullſeni. 


This wonder of the world the gods but ſhow, 

Heavn were impoverith'd ſhould he ſtay below: 
Bleſs'd to exceſs had been the Roman ſtate, 
Had heav'n theſe gifts as laſting made as great. H. H. 


Sometimes their impious rage againſt the gods proceeded to their pul- 
ling down their altars, ard facking their temples, an example whereof 
we have in Neoptolemus, who being informed that Apollo was acceſ. 
fary to his father's death, took up a reſolution to demoliſh the 1 
: temple, and periſhed in the attempt (50. 5 

11. Another cuſtom they had, of drawling out their words, ad 
with tears repeating the interjection , , 2, 2. Hence (if we may credit 
the Scholiaſt (e) upon Ariſtophanes) funeral dane were called 
She, (logien. 

12. When public magiſtrates or perſons of note died, or any * 
calamity happened, all public meetings were intermitteu, the ſchools 
of exercile, baths, ſhops, temples, and all places of concourſe, were 

| ſhut up, and the whole city put on a face of ſorrow : Thus we find the 
Athenians bewailing their loſs of Socrates, not long after they had 
ſentenced him to death (4). 

13. They had mourners and muſicians to iperealt the budy 
which cuſtom ſeems to have been practiſed in moſt parts of the world, 
The Roman præficæ are remarkable enough, and the eaſtern countries 
oblerved the ſame practice; whence we find mention of“ mourners go- 
ing about the ſtreets,” and“ mourning women,” in ſeveral parts of the 


ſacred . Jeremy SI foretold the Calamity of the Jews, 1 
| | N | 1 7 VIles 
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Of the Miſcellany Cuftoms of Greece. 205 
es to“ conſider, and call for the mourning women, that they may 
„ke haſte, and take up a wailing for us, that our eyes may run down 
ith tears, and our eye-lids guſh out with waters (a).” Theſe Homer 
calls gehen Lag xus, becauſe they endeavoured to excite ſorrow in all the 
company, by beating their breaſts, and counterfeiting all the actions of 
he moſt real and paſſionate grief. They are "likewiſe termed #zo:Js}, 
--a934, &c. from the ſongs they ſung at funerals ; of theſe there ſeam 
to have been three, one in the proceſſion, another at the funeral-pile, 
third at the grave: Theſe were formerly termed 9o@vguot, Aiver, A,, 
though the two laſt ſeem not peculiar to funeral ſongs, but applicable 
to others. We find them ſometimes called Aer, from Ialemus, one 
ef Clio's ſons, and the firſt author of theſe compoſitions z for the ſame 
reaſon, ſongs at marriages were termed dtv,, from his brother Hy- 
menzeus. Funeral dirges were alſo called rd AH,, k whence TYASKIQ Up is 
expounded in Heſychius by 9eme, to mourn ; and Tires is another 
name for mourning women, Hence 74 7x24ew04 ſignify empty and worth- 
leſs things, and T&Anpes avxeoTigss is proverbially applied to inſipid and 
ſenſeleſs compoſitions (5) ; for the ſongs uſed on theſe occaſions were 
uſually very mean and trifling; whence that ſaying of Plautus (); 


| He non funt nuge, non enim mortuarigag. 
Theſe are no trifles, fince they're not compos'd . 7 
For th* hideous chanting of a funeral. CE Ra 


What the deſign of their muſical inſtruments was, is not agreed; 
ſome will have them intended to affright the ghoſts and furies from 
the ſou! of the deceaſed perſon ; others, agreeably to Plato and Pytha- 
goras's notions, would have them to ſignify the ſoul's departure into 
heaven, where they fancied' the motion of the ſpheres made a divine 
and eternal harmony; others ſay, they were deſigned to divert the ſor- 
row of the dead man's ſurviving relations: Laſtly, The moſt probable 
opinion ſeems to be, that they were intended to excite ſorrow, which 
was the reaſon that the /yra was never uſed at ſuch ſolemnities, as be- 
ing conſecrated: to Apollo, and fit only for pæans and cheerful ſongs. 
Admetus, indeed, commands the flute likewife to be baniſhed out of his 
city upon the death of Alceſtis (4), | e 


Ach $1 wh x Ag, pe Nbgers urbaeg 
Eg, c, 00x ETAteeparas, 5 
Ov yag TY ary Dνẽd d roxehy 

Loet not the pleaſing flute, nor f{prightly lyre, 
Till Phoebe twelve times has repair'd her horns, 


% 


* 
\ . D þ ; 
* 


_ 
** — 


n 


(4) Cap. IX. 7. (6) Suidas, Zenodotus. (c) Afinaria, (a) Eurigid, . 
Alcelt. v. 430. | 105 e | Lads 
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| Be in the mournful city heard, for I 


5 A corſe more dear than this ſhall ne'er inter, H. B 
1 But hence we are only to collect, that the ancients had different ſon: 
* of flutes, ſome of which were proper in times of mirth, others in E 
bi of mourning; for it appears by many examples, that ſome of thei The 
5 adde, or fibiæ, were of all other inſtruments the moſt common 2 ſtoxeni 
1 funerals, Hence Statius in his deſcription of young Archemorus, 
. funeral (a), | >; _ 
iq Tum ſignum luftus cornu grave mugit adunco 
| Tibia, cui teneros ſuetum traducere manes 
[ Lege Phrygum mefta : Pelopem monſtraſſe ferebant 
| Exequiale ſacrum, carmenque minoribus umbris 
a Uule.— | . 1 5 | | TT v 
1 In doleful notes the Phrygian flute complains, | pre 
i And moves our pity with its mournful ſtrains ; claim 
. The Phrygian flute of old us'd to convey bh, bable 
The infant ſouls on their unerring wayz of bu 
0 Which cuſtom into th? world firſt Pelops brought, their 
5 And th' unknown uſe of fun'ral dirges taugt; to by 
5 Dirges, whoſe pow'rful ſounds. were thought to ſpeed, allow 
M And ſmooth the paſſage of the younger dead. . . H. firms, 
"of | | | 3 e 1 to ha: 
„ Some indeed will have the Lydian flutes more ſuitable to funerals; the cuſto 
1 Phrygian, of which Statius ſpeaks, to agree better with mirth and aſter) 
1 cheerfulneſs, and to be uſed only at funerals of infants or youths, which cian 
1 were ordinarily ſolemnized in a manner quite different from thoſe of ing o 
. grown perſons, which they think confirmed by Statius's words: but as ment 
WW theſe may bear a quite different ſenſe, not the inſtrument but the ſong | Grec 
bi whereof he there ſpeaks, being proper for the funerals of perſons un- it un 
5 der age; ſo it appears farther, that the moſt common flutes uſed at rally 
* theſe ſolemnities were of the Phrygian faſhion, though perhaps neither of be 
. the Lydian, nor ſome others might be wholly excluded: Hence gn, of by 
WW which is the Latin word for funeral-dirges, ſeems to have been derived | (e) i 
9 , from the Greek mieren, which is uſed by Hipponax'; and (however | meth 
1 Scaliger deduces it from the Hebrew) affirmed by Pollux to be of the f 
* Phrygian original; vveilcoda; is of the ſame deſcent, and expounded } opin! 
"0 by Jemen. The Carian flute was likewiſe uſed on theſe occaſions, | of w 
4 whence the muſicians and mourners were termed Kagias (C), and Kaguy ted 
 6480% is a funeral-ſong ; now this was the very fame with that uſed by to b. 
the Phrygians, from whom Pollux tells us, it was firſt conveyed into thou 
Caria (c). I ſhall only mention two more; the firſt is the Myfan ſo tc 
Rute, an inſtrument likewiſe fit for ſorrow: Hence Eſchylus (a). prin 
(a) Theb. Lib. VI. v. 12. (6) Heſychius. (e) Lib. III. (i) Peri, 60 
ejuſque Scholiaſtes, ibid, 8 | 0 e | (e) 1 
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Kat 5igy age des, a (cog To Mir, 
He beats his breaſt, and ſounds the Myfian flute. 


The laſt is the Lydian flute, which, as Plutarch reports out of Ari. 
foxenus, was firſt applied to this uſe by Olimpus at Python's death (a). 


CHAP. VI. 
Of their Manner of Interring and B urning the Dead. 


TT would be needleſs to prove that both interring and burning were 

* practiſed by the Grecians; yet whether of theſe cuſtoms has the beſt 
claim to antiquity, may perhaps admit of a diſpute. But it ſeems pro- 
bable, that however the later Grecians were better affected to the way 
of burning, yet the cuſtom of the moſt primitive ages was to inter 
their dead. It is plain the Athenians, however afterwards addicted 
to burning, uſed interment in Cecrops's reign, if any credit may be 


firms, that interring was more ancient than burning, which he reports 
to have been firſt introduced by Hercules, However, it appears that the 
cuſtom of burning was received in the Trojan war, and both then and 
afterwards generally practiſed by the Grecians; inſomuch that when Lu- 
cian enumerates the various methods uſed by different nations in diſpoſ- 


ment to the Perſians (4). But this is not ſo to be underſtood, as if the 
Grecians in the _—_ he ſpeaks of never interred their dead, or thought 


of both cuſtoms z and it appears that ſome of them looked on the cuſtom 
of burning as cruel and inhuman ; whence a poet cited by Euſftathius 


metheus to haſte to his aſfiſtance, and fteal, if poſſible, from mortals 


opinions about it; thoſe who thought human bodies were compounded 
| of water, earth, or the four elements, inclined to have them.commit- 


to be the firſt principle of all things, affected burning. For every one 


ſo to diſpoſe of bodies, as they might ſooneſt be reduced to their firſt 
principles, * FE ae SR 0s TR Oe EI REES 15 * 
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allowed to Cicero (6); and the Scholiaſt upon Homer (c) poſitively af. 


ing of their dead, he expreſsly aſſigns burning to Greece, and inter- 


it unlawful ſo to do; but only that the other cuſtom was more gene- 
rally received by them. Socrates, in Plato's Phzdon, ſpeaks expreſsly 


(e) introduces a perſon exclaiming againſt it, and calling out upon Pro- 


the fire he had given them. The philoſophers were divided in their 4 


ted to the earth: But Meraclitus with his followers imagining fire 


thought it the moſt reaſonable method, and moſt agreeable to nature, - 


Euſtathius 


(Ide Muſica, (9) Ds Legiby Lib. u. 00 „ (4) De Lud. 


: 


205 Of the Miſcellany Cuffoms of Greece, 

Euſtathius (a) aſſigns two reaſons why burning came to be of 5 
neral uſe in Greece: the firſt is, becauſe bodies were thought * 
unclean after the ſoul's departure, and therefore were purified by kite. | 
whence Euripides {peaks of Clytemneſtra. 5 N 


- rug, xa uyvirm Cipher 
The body's purify'd by fire. 


The ſecond reaſon is, that the ſoul being ſeparated from the roſs | 
and unactive matter, might be at liberty to take its flight to the hea. 
venly manſions (5). Wherefore the Indian philoſophers, out of Impa. 
tience to expect the time appointed by nature, uſed to conſume then. 

ſelves in a pile erected for that purpoſe, and to looſe their ſouls from 

their confinements, A remarkable example hereof we have in Cala. 
nus, who followed Alexander out of India, and finding himſelf indif. 
ſed, obtained that king's leave to prevent the growth of his diſtemper 

by committing himſelf to the flames (c). Hercules was purified from 
the dregs of earth by the ſame means, before his reception into heaven, | 
And it ſeems to have been the common opinion, that fire was an admi. 
rable expedient to refine the celeſtial part of man, by ſeparating from 
it all groſs and corruptible matter, and the impure qualities which at. 
tend it. Thus Scylla being ſlain by Hercules, was raiſed from the dead, 
and rendered immortal by her father Phorcys (4): | 


„ 60945 rr? 
Telguæs c N NO’, Jogei exo, . 
Aer & TREweTaY Sd Fic 
into whoſe ſtiffen'd limbs 
Phorcys by quick'ning flames new life inſpir'd, 
And rais'd her high above the fears of death. 


The piles whereon they burnt dead bodies were called rugal. They 
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ſeem not to have been erected in any conſtant form, or to have con- The 
ſiſted of the ſame materials; theſe being varied as time and place, and WW might 
other circumſtances require. RT 0? ſing | 
The body was placed upon the top of the pile, but was rarely burned numb 
without company 3 for beſides the various animals they threw upon that t 
the pile, we ſeldom, find a man of quality,eonſumed without a num. portic 
ber of ſlaves or captives : beſides theſe, all forts of precious ointments of th 
and perfumes were poured into the flames. Many inſtances of tis | that! 
nature might be produced out of the ancient poets; but I {ball only So! 
ſet down the following one out of Homer's deſcription of Patroclus's in He 


Funeral (e):- 


- Nleinont 


LO * 
| * 


(2) Loco citato. () Quintilianus Declam, X. (e) Q. Curtius (i) Lies 
phron. Caſſandr. v. 44. (e) Iliad. W. v. 106. ee 


e. | | £7 
de Toino N rue t 282 x 4 0, 


Ey 0 ei u ran vgs Sia &x,vvpeayes rig 
Toad 92 Ida MING, 2 Ne Auer 285 
Ile 409. Tvgns 504p0y 1 2 auÞirrov* in 9 & 4e dvr 
Ne nav dανννννẽ Very ges fees A v 1 
Es Tia; & EN rap g. 1 2; dard TWUATH vit. 
E N rides fehuros * a\etPeeros api 
Neve Nx xAivay* rirugas * K gui ND brug 


os Eorupivas hie rug Wy Ac roar icay. 5 | 

en. Eni Toys laut. read lots 10), e 

pa- Kai ue ray kv τ Tven MI Jeqgora: houg* 

m. Adder 0: Tewav parc DE ds 

Fay Xa Ni ]˖G 

lla. 

i. 10 5 

per | A , acious pile the mournful Grecims made; 1 

om A on the top his comely body laid; 

en, | Next ſtrip'd the ſheep and oxen, there that ſiood s 
mi. In ſolemn ranks before the flaming wood. | ; 
om But brave Achilles, as above the reſt 

at. Concern'd, more ſigns of care and love b 

ad, Straight off the victims all the fat he flea'd, 


And over all the much- lov'd corſe it ſpread: 
Then plac'd their carcaſes around the pile, 
And veſſels fill'd with honey and with oil; 
Next deeply groaning with becoming haſte, 
Four ſprightly courſers on the pile he, calt ; 3 
Nine lovely dogs he at his table fed, 
And two of theſe upon the pile he laid, 
Twelve valiant Trojan captives next he 2 


And on the pile T9008 tg bodies ins. * 55 98 4 225 H. 


« 


"hey | 5 
con- The reaſon why the body was coveted with the f far of beaſts, was, that it 
and might conſume the ſooner (4); for it was looked on as a ſingular blef- 


lng to be quickly reduced to aſhes ; wherefore, in funerals, where 
numbers of bodies were burnt on the ſame pile, they were ſo diſpoſed, 


upon that thoſe of moiſt conſtitutions, and eaſy to he enflamed, being pro- 
dum portioned to bodies of contrary tempers, ſhould increaſe the vehemence 
tents of the fire: whence: Plutarch (5) and Macrobius (c) have obſerved, 
this e hat for ten men it was the cuſtom to put in one woman. 

only Soldiers uſually had their arms burnt with them wherefore Elpenor 
lus's in Homer begs this AYIA of aka N 75 555 

4 / a. ee LaP! -D a 7" + ye PE e oY dil 
: («) Fuſtathiug, 2 eppes 155 iu. Quake 1 Iv. 05 Saturs. s vn. | 


Gp. VI.“. "> ) * *. v. 74. 


* 


1 


_—— 
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ANA pus tecxxyeu ey Trxgou dev we: ite 
Let all the arms I have be with me burnt. 


It ſeems likewiſe to have been the cuſtom for the garments they bad 
worn in the time of their lives, to be thrown into the pile, Some 
were ſo ſolicitous about this, that they gave orders in their laſt wills 
to have it done: And the Athenians were, as in all other obſervance; 
which related any way to religion, ſo in this the moſt profuſe of al 
the Grecians ; inſomuch that ſome of their lawgivers were forced to 
reſtrain them, by ſevere penalties, from defrauding the living by their 
| iberality to the dead. Lycurgus allowed nothing to be buried with | 
bodies beſide one red garment, or, at the moſt, a few branches of 0. 
live (a); nor theſe neither, except the perſon had been eminent for | 
virtue and fortitude. Solon allowed three garments and one ox (6), 
At Chæronea, thoſe that were convicted of extravagance at funerals were 
_ puniſhed as ſoft and effeminate by the cenſors of women (e). 
The pile was lighted by ſome of the dead perſon's neareſt relations 
or friends, who made prayers and vows to the winds to aſſiſt the flames, 
that the body might be quickly reduced to aſhes. Thus Achilles 
having fired Patroclus's pile, intercedes with Boreas and Zephyrus to | 
fly to his aſſiſtance with their joint forces (4). 1 


This 
frequ 
in hi. 


OL Tver Hærędx d xaitro .Net reg, 
E, aur AX ivonos modugnns dies ANA, 
Eras rave Tens Reeg near avis — | 
| Bogen 9 Zeige, O bf lig a 1 
Hoa d H oxnou yeucim , νẽstn u b 
END Ne, Pex r Tvgt PArytIoiaro vorghy, 
| Yan r toodwerro xa. Ol 


When he perceiv'd the flames t' abate their force, 
Unable to conſume th' unhappy corſe, . 
Some diſtance from the pile the hero ſtands, 
The golden calice fills his royal hands 
And there to B:reas and to Zeph'rus pray'd, 
And with each deity ſolemn cov'nants made, 
That grateful victims ſhould their altars ſtain, 
And choiceſt offetivgs load the joyful fane, 
: If with their kinder blaſts they'd fan the fire, 
And with new force the languid flames inſpire, wa 
That they to earth the corplc might ſoon reduce. H. K. 


At the funerals of generals and great officers, the ſoldiers, with the | 
reſt of the company, made à ſolemn proceſſion three times round the 
pile, to expreſs their reſpect to the dead. Thus Homer's Grecians 1 


— 


** 


3 2 —_ — cod * deat 


F (a) Plutarchus Lyeurgo. (5) idem Solone. (+) 1dem. ibidem, 
(9) lad. v. v. . (0) lliad. “W. 


Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, 
oi N rel iel yoegey tC AS Haca, Rue, 


M vg0pesy0s. 1 
They drive their horſes thrice about the dead '4 
Lamenting . 15 5 | 4, _— 


This action was called in Greek T1 Joc. in Latin, decurſſo; we find 
frequent mention of it in the poets. Statius has elegantly deſcribed it 
in his poem on the Theban war (@) : | 


Tunc ſeptem numero turbas (centenus ubique 

Surgit eques), verſis ducunt inſignibu ini 
Grajugenæ reges. luſtrantque ex more ſinzſiro 

Orbe rogum. et flantes inclinant pulvere flammas : 
Ter curvos egere ſinus, illiſaque tells dv 
Tela fonant ; quater horrendum pepulere fragorem 
Arma, quater mollem famularum brachia planctum. 


Seven goodly troops the fad decurfion made, | 
In each of which an hundred horſe appear'd, 
And theſe (a poſture fitting thoſe that mourn'd) 
The captains led with enfigns downwards turn'd ; 
Towards the left they march ; on th? pile they gaze, | 
Whilſt clouds of duſt the thronging horſes raiſe, ; 
Whoſe much-prevailing force depreſs the rifing blaze: 
Three times they all the burning pile ſurround, 
Whilſt darts ſtrike darts, and make a frightful ſound ; 
Four times the din of claſhing arms invades 
The ſuff*ring air, four times the mournful maids 
Loudly lament, each ſtrikes her panting breaſt, NL 
And pity in us moves for the deceas'd. e 


Where it may be obſerved, that in this decunſon the motion was to- 
warde the left hand, by which they expreſſed ſorrow; as, on the con- 
trary, motion to the right was a fign of joy. Thus the ſame author (5) 
ic luftus abolere, nouiguuum : 
Funeris auſpicium vates, quanquati omnia ſentit 
| Vera. Jubet. dextro gyro, et vibruntibur haſtts Ee 
Hue redeantonmmmmnmns. OO ooo 


The prieſt. though by the boding figns he knew 
Some dire calamity would ſure enſu . © 
| Bids them their anxious thoughts a while forbear 
Their pompous grief, and bitter paſſion ſpare; 8 
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And moving tow'rds the right with en arms, 5 
Back to return. 5 ; 


H. 


Li 


Theſe motions were accompanied with ſhouts and ſound of trumpet, 23 
we learn from Valerius Flaccus (a): f 17 


tots ter armatos Minyis EL" orbes 
Concuſſi tremuere rogi, ter inhorruit ether 
Lutt:ficum clangente tuba, jecere ſupremo 
Tum clamore faces: 


Three ewes round the pile the Minyæ make, 
Their weighty ſtrides the well-pil'd ſtructure ſhake; 
Thrice doleful ſounds from hollow tubes are ſent, 
The clangor. wounds the troubled firmament; 
With torches next accompanĩed with ſhouts, | | 
They light the 228 — H. 


Which laſt wot deem to intimate the decurfion's being wade before 
the pile was lighted, whereas it appears from other authors to have 
been made whilſt the pile was burning Thus Veen tells us in expreſ | 
words (5), | 


Ter circum accenſos cincti \ fulgentibus armis._. 
Decurrere rogos, ter me/ium funeris ig nem 
 Luftravere in equas, ululatuſque c ore dedere. 


_ Well- rn thrice round the vile they march'd on foot, 
Thrice round it rode, and with a diſmal ſhout, 
8 e the rolling flames. e 


5 


During the time the pile was burving, the dead perſon's friends 
ftood by it, pouring forth libations of wine, and calling upon the de- 
ceaſed. Thus e attended en at Patroclus's funeral (c); 


Kal Fav 3,0; axys A v | 
gu is agi, N Gems a ,E.D e, 5 
Olvoy aPuroupuers Kuan xis, eds e de vaten, 
Yu vun argen geg daole. 


All night divine Acbilles does attend: P 
At the ſad fun'ral of his much- lov'd friend ; 


5 A golden cup he bore, that wine contain'd, 
Which 2880 out, the glutted payament.4 ſtain dj 


** * * —_ 


„„ e+e - 


(s) Argon, Lib. Ill, (i) Zneid. Xl. v. 188. (% Iliad. v. 


hen At 


I. H. 


fore 
have 
pref; 
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Vis pious off ring thus the hero paid, e 


Calling upon the manes of the dead, : pd e % 


When the pile was | on 3 and the flames had ceaſed, they ex- 
tinguiſhed the remains of the fire with wine; which being done, they 
collected the bones and aſhes. Thus Homer relates of the Trojans at 
HeRor's funeral (0), | : | . 


nędror abr LATE Tugrailh ofires older olye 
7 
; Macs, 0F07T0) 2 T'uges £44905. eee. CTY . 
Oc Agvxce A&YOvTO raciinro. tragel we.” 


About the pile the thronging people came, 
And with black wine quench'd the remaining flame; 
His brothers then, and friends ſearch'd ev'ry where, 
And en up FE RY bones with care. 


E Congreve, 


From which words it appears, that this ee was performed by near 


relations. To which 3 Tibullus likewiſe alludes 3 


Non FEE mibi mater, 


Due ho an maſtos ofſa peruſta fir nut. 


Nor was my dear indulgent mother by, 
e to her breaſt my mould'ring bones wou'd lay. 
The bones were ſometimes waſhed with wine, and (which commonly 
followed waſhing) anointed with oil. Agamemnon 1s introduced by 


3 informing Achilles * this e had AA e te 


bim * 5 
Aureg res On os OX; nrurer HPairew | 

Havy 94 70 Abr/ogeey Atux 54, AvYinXy, 
Obo & angirę 2 ade puri. 


% 


But when the flame your ae had 5 | 
With oils and odours we your bones perfum'd, 4 
| And wan with unmix d wine.— 8 


Patroglus's remains were enclowd in (fat (@): 


Galen F backe eyntog 364. A 
EM & £5 xouren ned 2 Air daun. 


His mournful friends in fat his bones es, $00 | 
Then in a W urn 1er them e FE 
ww | 
(e) Niad. 4. v. 791. 5 (65 Oayfl. 4. v. 11. (oe) Iliad, y. 1 262 . 
5 | | * | 


at eee Miſcalliny Com of Gr 

It may here be demanded; how the relics of the = 

| guiſhed from thoſe of the beaſts and men burnt he body wore cit, 
| this inquiry (omitting thoſe groundlels ſtories of the ſtone Amiant 

| 2d Thdlan hemp, which could not be conſumed by fire), 1 hall n. 
duce two inſtances, whereby it appears the metho they took to ede 
this, was by placing the body i in the middle of the pile, whereas the 
men and beaſts burnt with it lay on the ſides. T hus Achilles tells the 
| Grecians, it would be . to 0 the remains of Patroclus (s); 


| Ilegrov 45 KATE gd ny erer „er 4 
Ilacav, 6r00000 e T'vg0; feines. c 
Ogi naręix hoi iner riai dae Azyopitver 

1 v dia onerris, ci pea dia de TiTVKT%6, 
Ey laren gag acer weg, rl N ANN unuTew 
Eexarii xa il Ino. 76% ardges. 


Firſt with black wine extinguiſh all the flames, 
Tran ev'ry glowing cinder that remains, 
Then let us gather up, tis eas'ly done, 
The unmix'd bones o* brave Mencetius ſon. 
Your nicer care need not be here expreſt, 
| Yow'll ſoon diſtinguiſh his from all the reſt: 
For in the midſt o' th' pile his corſe was plac'd, 
Whilſt men and beaſts promiſcuouſly caſt, 


Lay irying on the outward nk. apa ol x 


| Achilles bones are faid to have been ee the "Ig * 7 


8 ort TUpxaiiy lv eie, 5c 7 e 
air cgipgadias ies 5% rigen d,, 
Hy, GAN 604%, yiyarros artig: ve * CAA» 
Dor x64y065 dlalleiuxo, zes Bots, #0 * ima, | 
| Kati wei Tir Tear linda rraſbinoict 8. 4, 
Bld de xtovro mee, xv 25 on TI, PLATE 
"Por * ane 2604 n/4iv05 04, 0405 krete. 6 
When che remaining flames they'd aedchbd wth wine, 
Which were the hero's bones was plainly ſeen; 

Not like the reſt which fell his ſacrifice, c 
But of a larger and gigantic fize 3 a e eee ng 
Nor cou'd his bones be with the vulgar mix a, 

Since his rich corſe remote from them was ard; 

The captive Trojans, beaſts and horſes ſlain, 
Upon the out-works ors the wal were oe ny 


r 
; 
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er to | 


The 
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e Mille eite, of Gree, = 


In» There burot ſome diſtance from the nobler dead. 1 
to Who in the midit o' th? pile alone was laid. HE. 
us, _ 3 | r n Ne 
8 The bones thus diſcovered, they ſeem to have gathered the aſhes which, 
vo lay cloſe to them; nor does it appear there was any other way to * 


ſtinguiſh the remains of the men from common aſhes. 5 WY 
The bones and aſhes thus collected, were repoſited in urns, called 
ur, Pihl, cgi. Adgraxts, d gu, dcM,t, roget, Bic, The mat- 
ter they conlilied of was different, either wood, ſtone, earth, ſilver or 
gold, according to the quality of the deceaſed. When perſons of emi- 
rent virtue died, their urns were frequently adorned with flowers and. 


with cloths till they were depoſited in the earth, that the light might 
not approach them. This is particularly remarked in Homer's fune - 
tal, as when he ſpeaks of Hector's bones (aj: „„ 


Kal ra xf eig Magrare ray td ft, 
Tlog@Pvgioug TFT x .. uh. 


An urn of gold was brought, 


Wrapp'd in ſoft purple palls, and richly wroughtz _ 
In this the facred aſhes were inter d. 


The fame ceremony was performed towards Patroclus's urn in the pre- | 
Lceding Thad . * R 


Ey xe 8; Tris FIT" Air) x4>v: 4. 0 


Within the tent his coſtly urn was laid, 
And over it a linen cloth was ſpread. 


and perhaps more conducive to the welfare of the deceaſed, to have 


tain of light, than the dark manſions of the infernal deities: Whence 
Diogenes the Cynic being aſked in what poſture he would be interred, 


dicule the Grecian ſuperſtition in this point. 


t may be obſerved farther, that the heads of the deceaſed perſons | 
were ſo placed in the grave, that they might look towards the riſing 


ber “esd towards the eaſt ; and the Athenians, whoſe cuſtom ſeems herein 
0 ad, & fine, () Laertius Bages (0 Thucydides Scholiaſtes, | 
4 


arlands; but the general cuſtom ſeems to have been to cover them 


Concerning their interment it may be obſeryed, that their bodies lay | 
in their coffins with the faces upwards, it being thought more proper, 


their faces towards heaven, the abode of the celeſtial gods, and foun- 
anſwered, ds cg , with my face downwards; the reaſon of which 


being demanded of him, he replied, That in a ſhort time the world 
would be turned upſide down (5) 3 which anſwer ſeems deſigned to ri-. 


ſun (c). Plutarch informs us, indeed, that the Megarenſians placed their hy 


bt. 


1 


— 
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to be the ſame with the reſt of the Greeks, towards the weft (,\. An 
and Alian, as far as concerns the Athenians, agrees with him (. 15 
But it muſt be conſidered, that to fituate the face ſo as it ſhould loc = 
towards the riſing ſun, it was neceſſary the head ſhould lie towards the ry 
weſt; whence allo the head, or uppermoſt part of the ſepulchre, beino 18 
to face the riſing ſun, was likewiſe placed at the weſt end. 5 | 
Before I conclude this chapter, it will not be improper to add, thy 
the Megarenſians commonly put two, three, or four carcaſes into the | 
ſame ſepulchre; but at Athens one ſepulchre, much leſs one coffin or 
urn; ſeldom contatned above 6ne carcaſe (c); which ſeems to have been 
commonly obſerved by the reſt of the Greeks; only thoſe that were 
Joined by near relation or affeQion, were uſually buried together, it 
Velde thought inhuman to part thoſe in death, whom no accidents of 
life could ſeparate. Many examples of this nature occur in ancient 
writers. Hence Agathias's epigram concerning two twins: 
Ei; d #802; 69 trace ru, ©y ryag b, 
| Hytay 3) Vareis of d xg Jud ru. | 
W 8 Hal 
Two brothers lie interr'd within this urn, peri 
Both died together, as together born. 08 
5 BEE | 2 ame 
Lovers thought this no ſmall acceſſion to their happineſs : Thiſbe's laſt | 
requeſt was, that ſhe might be interred with Pyramus (4): 
Hoe tamen amborum verbis ef}ote rogati, . 
O multum miſeri meus illiuſque par ente; 
Ut, quos certus amor, quo hora nouiſſima junxit, | 
| Compont tumulo non invideatis eodem. 
At length, our thrice unhappy parents, hear, 
And grant us this our laſt moſt earneſt pray'r; 
That we, whom love and death together jain'd,  _ 
As both one fate, one common tomb may find. H. H. 
Admetus ih Euripides declares his reſolution to lie in the ſame coffi 
with his wite Alceſiis (e):# | . 
Ev rute Ee Vue H Em xl ęocs 
Tel Ts 9civas res. — 3 
Cloſe by thy fide I' in thy urn be la i. 
Patroctus appearing after death to Achilles, begs of him that he 
would repoſit his bones in the ſame urn he deſigned for his own 00 j 4 


— 


* 8 
— 
- 


—_—_ 


(e) Solone. (3) Var. Hiſt. Lib. VII. Cap. XiX. () Plutarchus Solon 
| (4) Ovid. Metam. IV. v. 154. (+) Alceltid. v. 365, (/) Had . 
| / 4 
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And when Achilles was dead, we find the Grecians put the aſhes of his 


friend Antilochus into the ſame urn with his, but thoſe of Patroclus 


they not only repoſited in the ſame veſſel, but mingled them together. 
Thus the ghoſt of Agamemnon tells him at their meeting in the ſhades 


below (a); | 


Ey rf Tos x&TX AtuA 65ia, pi dia Ax, 
Miydz d IlaTedxnuo Mwouriddac Fevovreg 
Xwgis q Ar, Tov tZoxe Tits arvayruy 
Tay &xAWv Erdgwy er TlatgmxaAy ys Ne. 


Within this urn your ſad remains are laid, 
Mixt with the bones of your Patroclus dead: 
In the ſame urn Antilochus doth lie, 
His bones not mix'd with yours, but plac'd hard by; 
For much you did that worthy chief eſteem, rs 
Only Patroclus was preferr'd to him. X H. H. 


Halcyone's love carried her till farther for her huſband Ceyx havin 

periſhed in a tempeſt at ſea, ſhe comforts herſelf in this, that though his 

body could not be found, yet their names ſhould be inſcribed upon the 

{ame monument, and, as it were, embrace each other (5); 
Crudelior ipſo 


Sit mibi mens pelago, i vitam ducere nitar 

Longius, & tanto pugnem ſupereſſe dolor, 
Sed neque pugnabo, nec te, miſerande, relinquam ; 
En tibi nunc ſaltem vemam comes, inque ſepulchro, 
Si non urna, tamen junget nos litera, /i non 
Oſibus ofſa mois, at nomen nome tangam. 


But I more cruel than the ſea ſhou'd be, TY 
Cou'd I have thoughts to live depriv'd of thee ; 
Cou'd I but dare to ſtruggle with my pain, 
And fondly hope behind thee to remain ; 

Ah! no, dear Ceyx, I'll not leave thee fo, 
I'll not contend with my too preſſing woe, 

| Where'er you lead, Halcyone will go: 
And now at length, my deareſt lord, I come, 
And though we are deny'd one common tomb, 
Though in one urn our. aſhes be not laid, 
On the ſame marble ſhall our names be read : 
In am'rous folds the circling words ſhall Join, 


And ſhow how much I loy'd, how you was only mine, "HH. 


. I. 5 e Gl e eee. 


— — 


— "IR, 


193 hs ht 


(a) OdyE. 4. v. 76. (8) Ovidii Met. Lib. XI. v 76. 


— 
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FOR 


| no 
CHAP. VII. 75 
Of their Sepulchres, Monuments, Cenotaphia, Wc, To 
| | Re | 5 6 adi 4 of 
HE primitive Grecians were buried in places prepared for that pur. vit 
poſe in their own houſes (a). The Thebans had once a law, that you 
no perſon ſhould build an houſe without providing a repoſitory for his 9s 
dead. It ſeems to have been very frequent, even in later ages, to bury | cor] 
within their cities; the moſt public and frequented places where 
ſeem to have been beſt ſtored with monuments : But this was a fayour dep 
not ordinarily granted, except to men of great worth, and public be. bel 
nefactors; to ſuch as had raiſed themſelves above the common level, 115 
and were examples of virtue to ſucceeding ages, or had deſerved by the) 
ſome eminent fervice to have their memories honoured by poſterity, a 
The Magneſians raiſed a ſepulchre for Themiſtocles in the midſt of of 
their forum (5); Euphron had the ſame honour at Corinth (e); and it 5 , 
appears to have been common for colonies to have buried their leaders, P 4 
under whoſe conduct they poſſeſſed themſelves of new habitations, in wry 
the midſt of their cities (4). 1 „ oy 
| Temples, were ſometimes made repoſitories for the dead, wheredf BY 
the primitive ages afford us many inſtances ; inſomuch that ſome hare 7 8 
been of opinion, that the honours paid to the dead were the firſt cauſe 91 
of erecting temples (e). Nor were later times wholly void of ſuch ex. 1 
amples, for the Platzans are faid to have buried Euclides in the temple ons 
of Diana Euclea, for his pious labour in going a thouſand ſtadia in one 1 
day to fetch ſome of the hallowed fire from Delphi (F): From which, 5 
with many other inſtances, it appears that this was looked on as a very . 
great favour, and granted as a reward to public ſervices. Sometimes it 2 
was deſired for protection, as we learn from Medea's caſe, who in- e 
terred her two ſons in Juno Acræa's temple, to ſecure them from the | K 
malice of her enemies (g), as hath been already obſerved. beet 
But the general cuſtom, in later ages eſpecially, was to bury their I bi 
dead without their cities, and chiefly by the highways: Which ſeems Der 
to be done, either to preſerve themſelves from the noiſome ſmells 
wherewith graves might infe& their cities, or to prevent the danger 
their houſes were expoſed to, when funeral piles were ſet on fire: 
Or, it may be, to fill the minds of travellers with. the thoughts of 
mortality; or to excite themſelyes to encounter any dangers, rather 
than permit an enemy to approach their walls, and deſpoil the monu- 
ments, or diſturb the peace of the dead. Laſtly (to trouble you with 
| e | A 5 1 Wi. 
6.42 of g 
(a) Plato Minoc. (i) Plutarchus Themiſtocle. (c) Xenophon EAM. * 3 
(d) Pindari Scholiaſtes. (e) Vide Archzolog. noſt. Lib, II. Cap. I. Y (0 
tarchus Atiſtide. (e) Euripid. Med. v. 1378. (4) 1 
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ao more different opinions), others think it moſt probable, that this cul- 
tom was firſt introduced by a fear of contracting pollution from the 
| dead, of which I have already treated in a foregoing chapter. 

But Lycurgus, as in moſt of his inſtitutions, ſo herein too differed 
from the reſt of the Grecian lawgivers for, to cut off the ſuperſtition 
of burying-places, he allowed his Lacedemonians to bury their dead 
within their city, and even round about their temples, to the end their 
vouth, by being uſed to ſuch ſpectacles, might not be afraid to ſee a 
dead body; and withal, to rid them of the conceit, that to touch a 
corpſe, or tread upon a grave, would defile a man (a). 

Every family was wont to have their proper burying-place, to be 


deprived whereof was reputed one of the greateſt calamities that could 


befal them; wherefore, when the Lacedemonians were reſolved to con- 
quer the Meſſenians, or loſe all their lives in the attempt, we read that 
they bound tickets to their right arms, containing their own and their 


fathers names; that if all ſhould periſh in the battle, and their bodies 


be ſo mangled as not to be diſtinguiſhed, thoſe notes might certify 
what family they belonged to, that ſo they might be carried to the ſe- 
pulchres of their anceſtors (5). The reſt of the Grecians had the ſame 
cuſtom 5 whence (to trouble you with only one inftance more) there 
being a law, that ſuch as preſerved nor their inheritance, ſhould be de- 


prived of the ſepulchre of their fathers. Democritus having ſpent his 


etate in the ſtudy of philoſophy, was in danger of incurring that pe- 
nlty ,, | 1 Is a 


The common graves of primitive Greece were nothing but caverns 


dug in the earth (4), and called b;; but thoſe of later ages were 


more curiouſly wrought; they were commonly paved with ſtone, had 
arches built over them, and were adorned with no leſs art and care 


than the houſes of the Uving, inſomuch that mourners commonly re- 
tired into the vaults of the dead, and there lamented over their rela- 


| tions for many days and nights together, as appears from Petronius's | 


ſtory of the Epheſian matron. „ 8 
Kings and great men were anciently buried in mountains, or at the 


feet of them (e). Thus Aventinus Sylvius was interred in the hill 


| which received its name from him (F). Virgil reports the ſame of 

Dercennus (g), Sy e pdt e 
Fus ingent monte ſu al 
Regis Dercenni terreno ex aggere buſtum. 


A tomb beneath a mighty mount they rear'd 
For King Dercennus,———— i 


Whence likewiſe appears the cuſtom of raiſing a mount upon the graves 
of great perſons, which Lucan has thus expreſſed, ſpeaking of the E- 


gyptians (5). 


(a) Platarchus Lycurgo. (3) Juſtinus, Lib. III. (c) Laertius Democrito. 
85 Etymologici Auctor, v. e. (e) Servius, En. XI. (/) Aurelius de 
8 Gent. Roman. () Loe. cit. (6) Lib. VIII. e 
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called . Thus N (a): 


To caſt it up, Homer calls ew oh, „ ſpeaking of Hector tomb b O) 


It is a e by the r more general n names of 3 undo para 


5 | 5 b — rs 1 ; | - 18 
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Et regum cineres extruflo monte quieſcunit. 

Beneath a mount their monarch's aſhes reſt,” 


This conſiſted wesen of ſtone z whence Tete in Euripides tells 
Hercules, the Athenians would honour his corpſe _ 


— T Lond peers. 
With high built monuments of ſtone, —— — 


But the common materials were nothing but earth; whence it is uſually 


The choline which o'er Achilles tomb was 5 rais'd, 


 Xeberrrs My one, rd U xen. | 


Having a tomb of earth rais'd o'er his grave, 
They all departed.,— 


The ſame words he had uſed before i in hs deſcription of Patrochu' 
funeral (e). Antipater terms it TINT rape: 8 


Hęoos nete Ralls ves, Zu dri roi 
Abos, GAN ga. veel xi (4); 


5 Under this ſordid tomb doth Pam reſt, 
| Not that his worth did not deſerve the beſt, 
| But cauſe ey enemies it Go | 


| 2 
* 


328 Thus ne i 


Mnri gun 4er. 


* 


— 12 


O'er my dead mother's corpſe 2 towb I . 
The author of the following epigram bas fuch mother exprſio 9: 


| Hong Jos iy vices ear v Hendel +: 
N vgs Pee Xp1Y$c00) ASTUY 60 r | r i 

| Kay re oy Ma. 3 6 1 N 
155 What 


Ry 


— 1 


| (a) Hecuba. on bY lliad 6. fne. * (6) Iliad. V. | (a) —_ Ipip 


—_ 
— 


Lib. IV. eit. & BM i. 00 Antholog. Lib. III. tit, «is ronrdg | 


— 


*. 
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of tbe Mifelliny Cullen of Greece) = un 


What care and love the nymphs to Heſiod ſhow'd 5 | 5 
At their own fountains in the Locrian wood —_ | 1 
They bath'd his lifeleſs corſe, and o'ex't a tomb Fora AY bi 


Whence the Latin tumulus, which-i in its proper ſenſe imports no more 
than a hillock, came to ſignify a grave 

Whatever the materials were, they wete uſually laid together wh 
care and art : Thus Homer vitneſſeth of Patroclus' 5 tomb (e) 0 


yararro * i, Stead 71 rgeeche. | 
AH wogn, * de gory | 6771 yaa He. 55 


They enclos'd the ground wherein the grave was made, 
And na in earth upon — 


Where by 7 ſome ien ns the FRAY or encloſed EP ON <7 
the grave, ſometimes termed by the metaphorical names of Igrynds, erer, 
Nc. and called by Pauſanias-Twmodopn, and Aguri, by others oxixn, &c. 
For the ancient wmgda were compoled of two parts, one was the grave 
or tomb, which was likewiſe termed gnjgecior in a ſtrict ſenſe of the 
| word, and is known by ſeveral other names, moſtly taken from its 
form, as cih, ridge, &. The ſecond part was the ground ſur- 
rounding the grave, which was fenced about with pales or walls, but 
uſually open at the top, and therefore ſometimes called vT&Io, Tombs 
of {tone were poliſhed and adorned with PENA art; e ey 1s 
ſo frequent mention of ges ! 15 


re. Kats IR G — ke: on | | 
And ſee the poliſh'd to tomb. — ba” em 3 wg |. 


Ex! bi rer. ek 


—Upon the poliſh tomb. CR 
The ornaments wherewith fepulchres were demie "id numer- Lol 
ous, Pillars of ftone were very ancient, as appears from the ſtory of 


Idas's ſtriking Pollux with An 55 broken Tron his e oy ” 


clas's monument (4 75 5 
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Next with a pillar Idas him ſhall ſtrike, is 413 


A. pillar pluck'd from the hallow'd ſepulchre 
Of Amyclas.- m— — 55 


Pindar calls it &yzape aidzo, Stb mirgor (a), and Theocritus takes noti 
of the ſame accident (5). 9? ewe e e 

The pillars were termed 5jax:, and frequently contained inſcriptions 
declaring the family, virtues, and whatever was remarkable in the de. 


ceaſed, which were commonly deſcribed in verſes, The Sicyonian, | 


had no ſuch inſcriptions (c); Lycurgus alſo would by no means alloy 
of talkative grave-ſtones, nor ſuffer ſo much as the names to be in. 
ſcribed, but only of ſuch men who died in the wars, or women in 
child-bed (4). Nor was it unuſual at other places to omit the name 
of the deceaſed, writing inſtead of them ſome moral aphoriſm, or ſhut 


exhortation to the living, ſuch as this: 


TOYZE ATA®OOYE KAI OANONTAS EYEPTETEIN AEI. 
The virtuous even when dead ought to be reſpected. 5 


| F. this, eſpecially where there was no inſcription, they com- 


monly added the dead man's effigies, or ſome other reſemblance yer. 
tinent to the occaſion, and fignifying his temper, ſtudies, employment, 


or condition, Virgins had commonly the image of a maid with a veſſel 


of water upon their tombs (e); the former to repreſent the deceaſed, 
the latter to denote a cuſtom the young men had of carrying water to 


the ſepulchres of unmarried maids. A careful houſekeeper was repre- 


ſented by ſuch figures as are mentioned in the following epigram of | 
Antipater upon Lyſidice, JI nr ns 


Mageuw Tis ov, Tis i cν, Tired, ny 
Avoidixa, yAuTTY Toy Y exapets vdo; | 
Ta pity den ps rer Gigi WTR; ds. 
© Avia al apa; lo xo, 
66 \ 3 6 \ » 7 = / "Fx ; 
** InTx5ne I 20s xnpeds &. ForupuTor, 
O AuAvy, @AAG x&AG%g maar NOVKHNGs | 


I've often ſought, tell me, Lyſidice, | 
Wbat is the meaning of this imag' ry zj 
What mean theſe curious figures round thy tomb? 


What are they all deſign'd for, and by whom ? | 

© I tell you, Sir, and firſt that bird of night _ 
Shows how I us'd to ſpin by candle-light : 

That well-carv'd bridle on the fide is meant 


** My well-rul'd family to repreſent ; YE 
(0) Nemeon, Od. X. (i) Dioſcuris. (o) Pauſanias Corinthiacis, (%) Pure 
Lycurgo. (e) Pollux, Lib. VIII. Cap. VII. = Ga 


| And 


% My peaceful temper next the muzzle ſhows, N 
4 That I no ſcold or buſy tatler was.? . 


Diogenes the cynic had a dog engraven upon his monument, to denote 
the temper of his ſect, or his own. Iſocrates's tomb was adorned with 
the image of a firen ; Archimedes's with a ſphere and cylinder; where- 
by the charming eloquence of the former, and the mathematical ſtu- 
Jies of the latter, were ſignified, Nor was it unuſual to fix upon graves 
the inſtruments which the deceaſed had uſed. The graves of ſoldiers 
were diſtinguiſhed by their weapons; thoſe of mariners by their oars ; 
and, in ſhort, the tools of every art and profeſſion accompanied their 
maſters, and remained as monuments to preſerve their memory. Hence 
Elpenor is introduced by Homer (a) begging of Ulyſſes to fix the oar 
he uſed to row with upon his tomb, as has been already obſerved. (G). 
Fneas in Virgil performs the like office to his trumpeter Miſenus (c). 
Theſe, with many other ceremonies, were deſigned to perpetuate the 
memory of the deceaſed ; whence their graves were termed oara, 
unufn, wipare, &c. Agamemnon reckons it a great happineſs to 


tinue his name to poſterity (4); FSA 
OaGu, Indi- bit, georg b] Axrant, 
Os Javs; & Tęein, &c.— | 


You are thrice happy, godlike Peleus? ſon, 
Who did at Troy reſign your breath. 


| And afterwards, 


. w 
Keb,ꝭe᷑Aęeν⁰ů neg c xMNνt o | 
AzTh in} TEex,801 £7 ar EA . 

Qs xe 1 Dαονε te TovroOw aropwny ans, 

Tot; ei voy ee cTi * 0 e goyrat. | 


To thy great name did warlike Grecians rear 

A large and never-fading ſepulchre, 

And this they plac'd upon a riſing mount 

Impending o'er the ſpacious Helleſpont; 

That fo both ages preſent and to come, | 5 
From diſtant ſhores might ſee thy ſacred tomb. H. H. 


But later ages grew ſo extravagant in theſe. ſiruQures, that their 
lawgivers were forced to keep them within bounds, by inflicting ſe- 
vere penalties upon ſuch as excecded their preſcriptions. Solon, in 


\ 
4 
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Achilles, that he was honoured with a monument, which would con- 


particular, 
(a) OdyIl. w. v. 75. (5) Lib. II. Cap, Xl. p. 114. (e) Rneid. IV. - 
(4) Qdyll, &. v. 1 1 Sos 2 3 
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roofs, ſhould be made in the Athenian monuments, and that they ſolll 
that not exceeding three cubits in height, ſhould be placed upon 


friends, and men of piety, and virtue, that the earth might lie light 
upon them; for their enemies, and all wicked men, that it might preſß 
Heavy upon them; for they thought the ghoſts that ſtill haunted their 


acute ſenſe of all the accidents which befel their bodies. Hence the 
chorus prays for Alceſtis (50, 55 


3 by this conſideration, that the gods took care that ſuch who died 


| whereas cowards ſhould be cruſhed under it : 
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Nor dare to look on a prevailing foe; 


| Theſcus prays this puniſhment may be inflifted upon wicked Ph n ( 


* 


244 ie Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, 
articular, is reported to have ordered that no ſtatues of Mercy 
had been cuſtomary, becauſe Mercury was an infernal god), 


7 ( 
or arched 


never be greater than ten men were able to ere in three days; 11 

Demetrius the Phalerean enacted a law, that not above one pillar, and 
| any 

monument (a). 82 5 a 

It may not be improper to mention their cuſtoms of praying for the! 


An 
gra 


ſhrowds, and were in love with their former habitations, had a very 


WI 
| en—_—n—Kg0x ro 

I with the earth may fall upon you light. 

Menelaus is introduced by the ſame poet (c), arming himſelf againſ 


with honour ſhould have no ſenſe of any preſſure from the earth; 


FEI 


Evy/vxor #vdea ToApiar erna d- ha 
Kn xaraperiogecs i Tubs D fn 
| Kaneis 0 bf bla Figeoy odSoygi = 
For if the gods (and ſure they all things know) 
Have due regard for mortals here below, fun 
They will not, cannot ſuffer thoſe that die of 
By the too pow'rful force o' th' enemy, ; bu 


If they with courage have maintain'd their poſt, 
And for the public good their lives have loſt, 

To be o'erburden'd with the heavy weight” Fey 
Of earth; but ſuch as ſtand aghaſt at fate 
Baſe daſtard fouls that ſhrink at ev'ry blow, 


Theſe ſhall (nor is the puniſhment unjuſt) | 
Be cruſh'd and tortur'd by avenging duſt. H. H. 


Fd 
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(o) Cicero de Legibus, Lib. l. (3) Euripid. Alceſt. v. 462. (0 Hela 
857. Senec. Hippolyt. fine. eee 
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the ſame office to Delphobus (e), 


(@) Antholoy, Lib II. tit. & met 
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1 terra defoſſam premat, 
Graviſque tellus. impio 1. incubet,. 


And may the earth that i is upon her laid, 
Lie heavy on her corſe, and cruſh her curſed head. / © 


£ 


Ammianus has ingeniouſly inverted this lis: in the following er. 
gem (a); ö "4 


%. 


WY 006 KATH ys 405 wins, cherg Ning „„ 
Opeæ cs fai dias Eee bo. xirns. . 5 4 5 


Which Martial tranſlates thus (3): 


S tibi terra levir, mollique 8 arena, 
Ne tua non pelſint eruere of/a canes, 


Let there be one, who li ghter duſt, or End a 1 88 


Shall ſprinkle o'er your courſe with ſparing hand, 
So to the dogs u be an eaſy prey. 


Paſs we now to the monuments a; in 3 of the dend but” 


not containing any of their remigins, and thence called here pi, xiigia. | 
Of theſe there were two ſorts : One was erected to ſuch perſons as 


had been honoured with funeral rites in another place; of which we 


find frequent mention in Pauſanias (c), who ſpeaks of ſuch honorary 


tombs dedicated to — Euripides, Ariſtomenes, Achilles Dann Tire- 
fas, & c. 


The ſecond fort was eredted for thoſe that had never obtained: a juſt 
funeral; for the ancients were poſſeſſed with an opinion, that the ghoſts 


of men unburied could bave no admittance, into the bleſſed regions, 
but were forced to wander in miſery 100 years; and that when any 
man had periſhed in the ſea, or any other place where his carcaſe could 
not be found, the only method of giving him repoſe was to erect a ſe- 


pulchre, and by repeating three times with a loud voice the name of 
the deceaſed, to call his ghoſt to the habitation pans 1 for i it; which 


action was tern oxayaryie. 


This practice ſeems to have been very ancient; Pelias' b is introduced 


in Pindar (4), telling Jaſon he muſt recal the ſoul of Phryxus, who 
died in Colchis, into his native country. 


Tune egomet tumulum Rhœteo in littore inanem 
Conſtitui, 2 magna 1 manes ler voce vocavi. 5 
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Meſſenicis, Eliac, c. Beoticis. | I Pythionic. Od. IV. OF Eneid. VI. v. W 
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a 


that not exceeding three cubits in height, ſhould be placed upon 


heavy upon them; for they thought the ghoſts that ſtill haunted their? 


chorus prays for Alceſtis (50, 


ag ER 


rticular, is reported to have ordered that no ſtatues of Mercury 
had been cuſtomary, becauſe Mercury was an infernal god), or * 
roofs, ſhould be made in the Athenian monuments, and that they (0,14 
never be greater than ten men were able to erect in three days; ang 
Demetrius the Phalerean enacted a law, that not above one pillar, and 
monument (a). ISR 8 8. 
It may not be improper to mention their cuſtoms of praying for the; 
friends, and men of piety and virtue, that the earth might lie light 
upon them; for their enemies, and all wicked men, that it might pref 


ſhrowds, and were in love with their former habitations, had a yer 
acute ſenſe of all the accidents which befel their bodies. Hence the 


Ao c. 
 RYav rd erte, y . 


I with the earth may fall upon you light. 


Menelaus is introduced by the ſame poet (c), arming himſelf apainf 
death by this conſideration, that the gods took care that ſuch who died 
with honour ſhould have no ſenſe of any preſſure from the earth; 
whereas cowards ſhould be cruſhed under it: | 


7 


- * 


| Et vlg darin el Io! opel, 
 Evy/vxov ν]ο, rod] Od de 
| K8Py urge riνLR iv Turbs x90 


Kaxois J ip Lg F5gu iH et Ms. 


For if the gods (and ſure they all things know) 
Have due regard for mortals here below, 0 
They will not, cannot ſuffer thoſe that die 
By the too pow'rful force o' th' enemy, 
f If they with courage have maintain'd their poſt, 
And for the public good their lives have loſt, 
To be o'erburden'd with the heavy weight 
Of earth; but ſuch as ſtand aghaſt at fate, 
b | Baſe daſtard ſouls that ſhrink at ey'ry blow, 
Dor dare to look on a prevailing foe; 
I beſe ſhall (nor is the puniſhment unjuſt) 
Be cruſh'd and tortur'd by avenging duſt. . 


Theſeus prays this puniſhment may be inflifted upon wicked Phzdra(d)) 


1 | | | — 
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© (a) Cicero de Legibus, Lib. II. (5) Euripid. Alceſt. v. 462. (09 Hel" 
_ 857. Senec. Hippolyt. fing i | 
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Graviſque tellus impio copii  incuber, | 


And may the earth that is upon her laid, | . oo 1 
Lie e on her 1 80 and cruſh her curſed head. | 4 _— 
Ammianus has ingeniouſly javertg this order in | the following epi- 9 
gram (a); | | 
Et 00. cord. ons 25 vbuis, obergs der 
Opęa os p ni dis ige boo xumnig Rb . : 


Which Martial tranſlates thus (5); 


Si tibi terra levie, mollique 8 arena, 
Ne tua non poſfint eruere of/a canes. 


Let there be one, who lighter duſt, or ſand . . 
Shall ſprinkle o'er your corſe with ſparing hand, 
So to the dogs you'll be an ealy prey. 


Paſs we now to the monuments erected i in babs of the lend; but” 
not containing any of their remains, and thence called ai, xiigu. = 
Of theſe there were two ſorts: One was erected to ſuch perſons as 

had been honoured with funeral rites in another place; of which we 
and frequent mention in Pauſanias (e), who ſpeaks of ach honorary 
tombs dedicated to " Enripades, Ariſtomenes, Achilles, Dameon, ray 
ſias, &c. 2 | LY 

The ſecond fort was erected for thoſe that had never obtained a juſt 3 
funeral; for the ancients were poſſeſſed with an opinion, that the ghoſts 
of men unburied could have no admittance, into the bleſſed regions, 
but were forced to wander in miſery 100 years; and that when any 
man had periſhed in the ſea, or any other place where his carcaſe could 
not be found, the only method of giving him repoſe was to erect a Wo 
pulchre, and by repeating three times with a loud voice the name of 
the deceaſed, to call his ghoſt to the n 7 5 for i it; 3 which 
action was termed. \uxeryaryia. =» 

This practice ſeems to have been very ancient: W is laroducet 
in Pindar (4), telling Jaſon he muſt recal the ſoul of Phryxus, who 
died in Colchis, into his native country. rod in "Og performs PE 
the ſame office to Delphobus (e), | | 


Tunc egomet tumulum Rheteo in littore i inanem 
Conſtitui, magna manes ler voce vocavi. Rs 


ws oh . . 
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(a) Antholog. Lib u. tit. a wongbse. 1 Lib. ix. " Rpleaph, EW (0 Atticis, |. 
— Eliac, 6. Notieis | / 8 Od. IV. 007 Eneid. VI. v. Ses. 
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The ſign whereby honorary ſepulchres were diſtinguiſhed from others 
Was commonly icio, or a wreck of a ſhip, to ſignify the decenſe of a 


| eredneſs of ſepulchres ; theſe, with all other things belonging to the 
dead, were had in ſo great eſteem, that to deface, or any way violate 
| them, was a crime no leſs than ſacrilege, and thought to entail certain 


common to be enumerated in this place, wherefore I ſhall only ſet 
down that of Idas, who, upon breaking one of the pillars in Aphare- 
us's e was el thundertrut * Jen G05 js 


Thy tomb I rear'd on the Rhœtean coaſt, | 
And thrice aloud call'd back. thy mand'ring ghoſt, 


Abt has elegantly deſcribed, ad ſigned the reaſon of this cul. 
tom (a) 3 ; | 
Hoc fatts d tumulis, ſatis & telluris exeris 1 * 
Voce ciere animas funeris inflar habet: 
Gaudent compoſiti cineres ſua nomina dici; 
Frontibus hoc ſeriptis & monumenta jubent: 
lle etiam mæſti cui defuil urna ſepulchrt, 
Nomine ter difts pene /e pultus erit, 


Small is the privilege the unbury'd crave, 
No grave, or decent burial they have; 
_ Only inſtead of pompous funeral, . 
Aloud upon their wand'ring hoſts we en; 
This they command, with this they moſt are pleav, 
And empty mon'ments with inſcriptions rais'd : 
For he, whoſe manes have been fo recall'd, 
Though his dead corpſe of fit interment fail'd, 
Is nigh as happy, and as fully bleſt, 
As he "whole bones beneath a tomb- ſtone reſt. 


HH, 


Many other 1 of this nature may be met with in the Poets, 


perſon in ſome foreign country. 
It may be expected that I ſhould add ſomething concerning the fa 


ruin upon all perſons guilty of it. Examples of this nature are too 


H ag my gal N Angie 22 
| Te yp pubs r t g Mtsoo&v0; Ids, 
MEAAs auc role Bangs .Perigeto Ooynæ 
AN Zeus kraus, xiędv 0s of exons Tuxlay. 6 
Maguager, euToy d D cup 3 


For; to revenge fall'n 8 haſty 2: 
Het tore a pillar from the ſacred tomb, 


} 


4 . 1 A * 
- * 


(a) prælat. Parentalium. (5) Theocrit. Idyll 26. v. zo). 


k £Þ 
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To dart at Caſtor, dreadfully he ſtood, 

The fierce revenger of his brother's blood; 

love interpos'd, and by his ſtrict command 

Swift lightning ſtruct the the marble from his hand 
He ſtrove to reach it, but his ſoul was fir'd, 

He fell, and in no common deſtiny expir'd. Creeth, 


. 
- 


It has been a queſtion, whether the cenotaphia had the ſame religicus 


ceaſed were repoſited; for the reſolution hereof, it may be obſerved, 
that ſuch of them as were only erected for the honour of the dead, 


{aned them; but the reſt, wherein ghoſts were thought to reſide, ſeem 


they were deſigned to ſupply, 


% 


CH Ap. VIII. 

1 Fo | 5 
0f their Funeral Orations, Games, Luftrations, Entertainments, 
Conſecrations, and other Honours of the Dead. | 


times entertained with a panegyric upon the dead perſon. Such 
repeated upon the anniverſary-day (a), Theſe cuſtoms were not very 


was thought no ſmall acceſſion to the happineſs of the deceaſed to be 


of Virginius Rufus's felicity in this, that his funeral oration. was pro- 
nounced by one of the moſt eloquent tongues of that age (5). _ 


with all ſorts of exerciſes, to render the death of their friends more 
remarkable; this practice was generally received, and is frequently 
mentioned by ancient writers, Miltiades's funeral in Herodotus, Bra. 


To MM6'catclt part of one of Homer's Iliads (c), and Agamemnon's ghoſt is 


* 2 id „ 


* 


(a) Cicero de Orat. e 59 Lib. II. Ep. 5 (e) Iliad. /. a | 


regard which was paid to the ſepulchres where the remains of the de- 


were not held ſo ſacred as to call for any judgment upon ſuch as pro- 


to have been in the ſame condition with ſepulchres, the want whereof 


REFORE the company departed from the ſepulchre, they FU, nn 


of the Athenians as died in war, had an oration ſolemnly pronounced. 
by a perſon appointed by the public magiſtrate, which was conſtantly 


ancient, being firſt introduced by Solon, or (as ſome ſay) by Pericles, 
but were generally received, not ia Greece only, but at Rome, It 


It was farther cuſtomary for-perſons of quality, to inftitute games, 


das's in Thucydides, ' Timoleon's in Plutarch, with many others, af. 
ford examples hereof. Nor was it a cuſtom of later ages, but very 
common in the primitive times; Patroclus's funeral games take up the 


eloquently commended; whence we find Pliny completing his account 
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„introdüged by the ſame poet, telling the ghoſt of Acbilles, chat he bad 


been a ſpectator at great numbers of WER. {olemnities @): | 4 
1 into 
rue 3 african Ids, df 3 4499 Ipb 
5 pine &y & &yar S ,ẽuu A js 
; H9y pet rohen rap dea, evrioonnra 
Hees, o7s xiy or vrop dialus Baro Neg | 
1 zamurral Ts vos, 2 kr ονν,,Ie Lt .! 2 
AD xt xv pane iday ire rin Hd, | 
Oi int c vari 9s Oe rig FSC 
AgyveoTega Sir. | 
' Your mother, full of ally and love, © ; 
Craves firſt a bleſſing from the powers above; 
Then ſhe doth rich rewards and prizes ſtate, 
While ſprightly youth the games do celebrate; 
© Pe been at many games, great piles 3 
Which eternize heroic chiefs when dead, 
17 But none can equal wonders ſeem to be, 3 UE Ne 
jt N A s thoſe the pious Thetis made for the. J4 . 
1 os 0 
I3ꝑ] che age before, we find b funeral fulcmnlact with ſport 6e 
_—_ *._ 1] 
Wa -» and Hercules is ſaid to have celebrated games at the death of Pe ad 
1 lops (5). The firſt that had this honour was Azan, the ſon of Arca, he 
5 the father of the Arcadians, whoſe funeral, as Pauſanias reports (c), ſhc 
63 was celebrated with horſe-races. The prizes were of different ſorts me 
TY and value, according to the quality and magnificence of the perſon pe 
1 that celebrated them. The garlands given to victors were uſually of $07 
1 paarſley, which was thought to have ſome particular relation to the of 
14 dead, as being feigned to ſpring out of Archemorus's blood; whence 2 
Ws it became the crown of conquerors in the Nemean We which were! pr 
- - firſt inſtituted at his funeral (4). - th 
. It was a general opinion, that dead 8 polluted all things about ſt 
Ws them; ; this occaſioned purifying after funerals, which Yargll. as bo wi 
3 deſcribed (): ce 
3 Idem ter focios pura circumtulit #nda, 
w 4  Spargens rore levi, et ramo felicts oliuæ, 
| 1 ane viros. yo | 
. Then carrying water thrice about his 3 ; 
| And ſprinkling with an olive-twig, their fates 
Good Chorinzus willy ex piates. N e f 
7 Several har ways of purification may be met We but theſe cor 
1 taining n peculiar to e and being: deſcribed in one of 
: a) on &, v. 85. | 15 Dont F Halicarnaff, La, ry a k 


(A4) Vid. e noſtr, Lab. II. Cap. n et . © * 15 U 
v. . 5 | 


£ | * 5 
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Of the Miſcellany Cyſtoms of. Greeces 229 
the preceding books, have no claim to any mention in this place. Till 
| tis purification was accompliſhed, the polluted perſon could not enter. 
into the temples, Or communicate at the worſhip of the gods; 'whence 
Ipbigenia ſpeaks the following words concerning Diana (a): ; 


I 73s Is N li oui cepichara, | 
Huis, gord ee nv Tis Aura. pu, 
H % dN 1 ve . Xngoiv, 


Buttay drei gyn, KuT&goy ws hn. „ — 


The ſuperſtitious tricks and niceties 
Of ſtrict Diana's worſhip I diſlike, 155 
Since of departed friends the farewell touch, 
All murder done in paſſion; or elſewiſe, 
And acts of venery ſhe doth reject, 
As great pollutions of her ſacred rites, e | 
Actors herein proſcribing from her gifte. J. A. 


Nor was it Diana alone, of whom the poet ſpeaks, that had ſuch an 
averſion to theſe pollutions, but the reſt of the gods and goddeſſes were 
of the ſame temper. Lucian, in his treatiſe concerning the Syrian 

| Goddels, tell us, that when any perſon had ſeen a corpſe, he was not 
admitted into her temple till the day following, and not then, except 
he had firſt purified himſelf; and the general uſe of this cuſtom (5) 
ſhows, that the reſt of the celeſtial beings were equally afraid of defile- 
ment. This may farther appear, from its being unlawful for thoſe 

perſons to enter into the temples, who were called v54g0mo7ojec, or dur 

(67oroue (), i. e. ſuch as were thought dead, but after the performance 


of their funeral rites recovered; or ſuch who were reputed to be dead 


in ſome foreign country, and 'unexpeRedly returned; theſe men were 


prohibited from worſhipping any of the gods. Heſychius mentions only 


the Eumenides, but others ſpeak: of the gods in general; whence Ari- | 
ſtinus was forced to ſend meſſengers to conſult the Delphian oracle, 


what method he ſhould ule to be freed from pollution, where he re» _ | 


ceived this anfwer ; 


Oc phy &y AS66008 un TIATEOH TIAGT&!, No: | EO ng dE 
Tereæ fn d rιν As Ne {axagiom; Oö „„ 

Alu forms and cuſtoms which child- birth attend, 

The ſame muſt you to th' angry gods commend. 


— 


Whereupon he was waſhed, ſwaddled, and treated in all other re- 


ſpects as new born infants, and then received into communion. But, 


a8 
N % | 
8 


pO * a * . . F 9 7 7 7 4 4 
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(a) Euripid. Ichigen. 
 Nubibus, (e) Heſychivs in utraque voce. 
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certain the opinion that dead bodies polluted all things about them, wa; 


| them out of his houſe, thus beſpeaks his old nurſe : - 


9833 


230 Of tbe Miſcellany Cuſtomt of Greece! 
as my author (a) proceeds, others make this cuſtom much * 
than Ariſtinus, carrying it up as high as the primitive ages, Ang 1 1 | 


very ancient,.as appears from the Jewiſh laws. 


: 


The houſe was alſo purified; an inſtance whereof we have in Ho. 
mer (5), where Ulyſſes having ſlain Penelope's courtiers, and cartied 


Odex dect bei gv. | | . 
Fetch brimſtone hither, nurſe, and fire, that I 
My tainted dwelling houſe may purify, 


Afterwards the poet adds (c); 
o rides Qin TeoPdg Evernnec, 
Hose d dle de % yay" evree Od ure 
Ev did eον peyoeov, Y Aten, H œνα 
Strait truſty Eurycle perform'd his will. 
Then he with ſulph'rous ſmoke the houſe doth fill, 
And chas'd th' infection from polluted rooms. 


But the Lacedemonians were taught by their lawgiver to contemn 
theſe ſuperſtitious follies, and to think it unreaſonable to fancy, that 
ſuch as lived a virtuous life, and conformably to their diſcipline, ſhould 
contract any pollution by death; on the contrary, they eſteemed their 
remains worthy of reſpe& and honour, and therefore thought no places 
ſo fit to repoſit them in, as thoſe adjoining to the temples of their 
J%%%%%/ͤ ECD ot WE Ts oe WE 
A 7 — the funeral was over, the company met together at the houſe 
of the deceaſed perſon's neareſt relations, to divert them from ſorrow; 
here there was an entertainment provided (e), which was termed ni 
Damos, vexpooumver, T&Po5, in Latin, circumpotatio, according to Cicero, 
who informs us, that the Attic laws prohibited the uſe of this ceremony 
at the funerals of ſlaves (FJ). The cuſtom was very ancient; the Tro- 
Jans, having celebrated Hector's funeral, were ſplendidly entertained at 


king Priam's palace (g) 


Xtbar tg d 2d u, d Ae æbrdg ker 

Eu c⁰,⁴ege evo Nh ονντ ig dairy — _ 
Ad iv Tleidptore Yer Gp. ESSE, 
A tomb being rais'd, they orderly reſort _ . 
In penfive crowds into King Priam's court, N 


— 1] 


Arad n 1 — 


* 7 . 4 > * 
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(«) Plutarchus 7 Roman. haud longe ab initio. , . (6) Odyll. x. 48. 
(e) V. 492. 4) Plutarchus Lycurgo. () Demoſthenes Orat. de Corona. 
Lucianus Dialog. de luctu. (J) Lib. II. de Legibus. (g). Iliad, 4. fine. 
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ebe Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greeces 3340 ol 

| Where a rich banquet cheerful mirth invites - 

ter And ſparkling wine whets their pall'd appetites.. J. A. 4 
ie | 1 50 $1 | "44 + FL | 1 5 


2 The ſame may be obſerved in the Grecian camp, with this difference, 1 


that Achilles entertained them before Patroclus's funeral (a); 


. FR > & 9 8 N | 9 
led Ka dF itoy Tape vu odd O- Alaxldι%,h Fr” : LS, X 
Myvgios, aurae e role re prevounio Jaivu* 4 | —̃ 
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Hon t Bots ag dgixNeov ap; cid 

Fad opervoi, FONG 3 0185 36 anna dis elye;* 

ox Ae o dg. vs; der Nor exon | 

E Y9pe5v08 Tayvorro N @royos H@ai560* 

Harn 9 «401 „Au X0TVANEUTOY *þptsy %,. ; 15 
While great Achilles doth prepare and fit „ 
The fun'ral banquet, thronging Grecians ft | | | 
About the hero's ſhip ; whole herds he kills 
Of huge fat oxen, roaring while he ſpills 
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Their lives, that iſſue from their reeking wound e A 
Whole flocks of ſheep he kills ; the air reſounds, _ „ 


While goats and fatted ſwine make hideous rboarr,, 
When purple ſtreams from their gaſh'd throats do pour ; 
Theſe having kill'd, he roaſts, the while the blood 


Around the corſe in a great current flow de. J. A. 
nat By which laſt words it appears, that the dead perſon had ſome intereſt 
11d in theſe entertainments; and as the blood of the beaſts was deſigned 
eir for Patroclus's ghoft, ſo, even in later ages, we are told the broken 


morſels which fell from the tables were looked on as facred to the de- 
parted ſouls, and not lawful to be eaten (5). To this fancy Pytha« 
goras's aphoriſm, though perhaps containing a more myſtical ſenſe, 


aſe was an undoubted alluſion (c), Te ruf. pn dige ND, i. e. Take not 
5; up things fallen dotun; or, as others expreſs it, Mads gre} dH & ids 

oe gun, neren, i. e. Do not ſo much as taſte things fallen under the _ 
ro, table. Theſe fragments were carried to the tomb, and there left for the 
ny ghoſt to feaſt upon; whence, to denote extreme poverty, it was uſual 
o- 


to ſay, that a perſon /ole hit meat from the gravec. To this Tibullus's 
curſe alludes,  _ DAVE FO TOON A Dh a Mg” e 


 Rverat, & a [avis offa relifta lupis, 
May ſhe want bread ſo much, as ev'n to crave _ 


| ofa fame fimulante furens, eſeaſque fepulero | 


The ſcraps and muſty morſels of a grave; _. 
May ſhe be glad to pick a carcaſe bokke 
Which wolves and vultures once have fed upon. . 4. 
55 The 
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- #324 / the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, 
The entertainments of later ages, conſiſted not, like Homer“ f 

fleſh only, but all ſorts of pulſe (a),. beans, peaſe, and lettuee 
parſley, eggs, and many other things. The chief ſubject of diſco 

at theſe meetings, were the praiſes of the dead, eſpecially if they u. 
been eminent for any virtue or commendable quality; otherwiſe, { 
great was the fimplicity of primitive ages, that they looked upon K | 
moſt expedient to ſay nothing, when, by ſpeaking, they muſt unavoid 
ably offend the dead man, or tranſgreſs the rules of truth, both which 
were thought equally criminal. But afterwards they grew more laviſh 

of their commendations, diſtributing them te all perfons without di. 
ſtinction; whence came the proverb, Our kοννðν]＋; 89 i rigiden, which 

was only applied to villains of the firſt rate, and ſuch as had not the | 
leaſt ſhadow of a good quality to recommend them. | 

| There was a cuſtom at Argos, obliging thoſe that had loſt any of 
| their kindred or acquaintance, to ſacrifice to Apollo preſently after 
maourning, and thirty days after to Mercury, out of an opinion, that 
| as the earth received their bodies, ſo their ſouls fell into Mercury) 
| hands. The barley of the ſacrifice they gave to Apollo's miniſter, 
the fleſh they took themſelves; and having extinguiſhed the acti. 
Ws: ficial fire, which they accounted: polluted, kindled another, where. 
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on they boiled the fleſh, calling it #x»owe (5), from the fumes aſcend. } 
ing from the burned ſacrifice, which were termed in Greek oz, 
The honours paid to the ſepulchres and memories of the dectal. 
ed were of divers forts: It was frequent to place lamps in the ſub. 
terraneous vaults of the dead, whither ſuch as would - expreſs an ex. 
traordinary affection for their relations retired, and cloiſtered then · 

| ſelves up; an example whereof we have in Petronius's Epheſian 
ane ST NS a 
They had a cuſtom of  bedecking tombs with herbs and flower, 
amongſt which parſley was chiefly in uſe, as appears from Plutarch's 
ſtory of Timoleon, who, marching up an aſcent, from the top of which 
he might take a view of the army, and ſtrength of the Carthaginiany, 
was met by a company of . mules loaded with parfley ; which (faith; 
my author) his ſoldiers conceived to be a very ill-boding and fatal! 
occurrence, that being the very herb wherewith we adorn the {. 
pulchres of the dead. This cuſtom gave birth to that deſpairing pro- 
verb, when we pronounce of one dangerouſly ſick, 99a c, that 

| bie has need of nothing but parſley ; which is, in effect, to ſay, hewa 
dead man, and ready for the grave, All ſorts of purple and white 
flowers were acceptable to the dead, as amaranthus, which was fl 

| uſed by the-Theflalians to adorn Achilles's grave (e); rides , (d) 

which ſome will have to be the jeſſamine, with lilies, and ſeveral 6: 

': thers: Hence Virgil (e, FWW 
N Purput 
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ct) Platarchus Problemat. (8) Plutarchus Queſt. Grzc. p. 296, 297, ell 
Paris. (2 Philoſtratus Heroieis. (4) Thcophraſtus, Lib, VI. d | 
e e | a). 


Athencus, Lib. XIV. (e) Eneid. V. v. 79. 


Of the * ifeellany Coftone of Greece. 
of | 
ce Pee Jacit flores, ac talia futur. 
ule Wy He having purple flowers ſtrow'd, thus ſpoke. | 


had 


b ; n thc ſubſequent book he alludes to the ſame Lunch (a); 
oid. 


hich F rams puer, 2 fata gere rumpas, ; 
aviſh Tu Marcellus erts : manibus date lilia  plems, | 


Purpureos ſpargam flores, animamque nepotis 
t di. * f 2 
hich WM His /a tem accumulem dons. 


the A! could'ſt thou break thro? fate's ſevere decree, 


ny of Full caniſters of fragrant lillies bring, 
after And all the curious drap'ry of the ſpring ; 
that Let me with purple flowers his body ſtrow, 
ury's This gift which parents to their children owe, 


lier, his god nr. gilt at leaſt I way beſtow. 
ſacri. | 
here re uk too was very . 0 whence 1 has theſe verſes in 
dend. his ode * that Aae 5 
ectal. 9 | 
- fi T 8 voc o Led, „ | en e 
n_ ex 1006 x) K Yoegols alte bye. N. WT 5 ̃ „ 2 
them: When age and vigour as decay, 0 as TONY. 
heſan WW The roſe their ſtrength repairs, Re 

_ 1: drives all maladies away; PF EO „ 
d wers, F  - Abd can prolong our years; | | 8 
arch'; The dead too in their graves do lie, 
which Um With peaceful umbers bleſt, b 
nians, | This 1 is the Hue dd ne ang! 
(faith BWW N. ills their tombs moleſt. F J. A. 


fatal 


be k. Nor was the ufc of myrtle 100 common; whence Euripides Wii 55 
g pro- Electra complaining that Armeen tomb had never been adorned 


, that with boughs of that plant; 


he 81 Aryagiuron 3; riſcces i Seite pore; 8 F 8 = | | x . 
White | Ov TWTOTS « xods, 8 A N Ry a | 5 
s be ee a; 0 
1); 
5 (4); With no inks nor N myrtle voughs, 


ral 0+ Were my Gen? father's s manes gratify d. 


W 
wed | 


ears from A * in Sophocles 005 ; 


0 Eneid. VI. 1 555 3. 
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' Ex4 e Ae rwrews apxae ral pr, 4 
Tnyas ydruxTE, N T1540) xuKAD 8 
Harra oc 5g d diu trargI. 
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No ſooner came I to my father's tomb, - 
But milk freſh pour'd in copious ſtreams did flow, 
And flowers of ev'ry ſort around were ſtrow'd. 
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Theſe were commonly called gig (a), either from their defign to ex- 
preſs love and reſpe& to the deceaſed perſon, or from ie, becauſe 
they were uſually compoſed of a collection of ſeveral forts of floger,, 
or from ie, as being laid upon the earth; though neither of theſe lil 
reaſons are conſtant : for the garlands were ſometimes compoſed of only 
| one fort of flowers, and frequently hung upon the pillars, and not laid 
WP upon the grave-ſtone. Several other things were frequently laid 
WY upon graves, as ribands ; whence it is ſaid, that Epaminondas's ſol. 
diers being diſanimated at ſeeing the riband that hung upon his ſpear, 
carried by the wind to a certain Lacedemonian ſepulchre, he bid them 
take courage, for that it portended deſtruction to the Lacedemonians, it 
being cuſtomary to deck the ſepulchres of their dead with ribands (þ), | 
Another thing dedicated to the dead, was their hair. Electra in 80. 
phocles ſays, that Agamemnon had commanded. her and Chryfothemiz 


to pay him this honour, 


* 


5 Heis 92 erg ria, e e Pixro, 

Abe Tewrov 2 xcgerxdeois xa; 4 

Sa is | %%%%%ͤͤͤͤ ( A5 | 
With drink-off*rings, and locks of hair, we muſt, 
According to his will, his tomb adorn, _ 


| Candace'in Ovid (e) bewails her calamity, in that ſhe was not permit 
1 ted to adorn her lover's tomb with her locks, as has been already ob- 

ſerved. INS i 
It was likewiſe cuſtomary to perfume the grave - ſtones with ſweet 
ointments, to which praQtice Anacreon has this alluſion, 5 
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(0 Phavorinus, Etymologici Auckor. (5) Frontious, Lib. I. Cap. M. 00 iS 


4 


Why do we precious oinimentt ſhow'r, 

Noble wines why do we pour, 

| Beauteous fow're why do we ſpread 

Upon the mon'ments of the dead? 

Nothing they but duff can ſhow, 7 
Or bones that haſten to be ſo. 1 
Crown me with reſer while I live. | ; 
FF 1 FRET 


My mugen, 2 epd Ye, S gig, 
Munde Td T've Sine, eig xy N NA. 
Zavri fei, ers Hays, xagion TiPenv Of fe b]t¹ 
Ia Toaoes, &x 6 .Javay Tire. | 


When cold and lifeleſs in my grave I'm laid, 

No fragrant az/ then pour, no chaplets ſpread : 

All expratory fires, all rites are vain, ACE 

Mine only can my fruitleſs aſhes ſtain: 

Come, let's carouſe, let's revel while we live, 
Twill elevate our ſouls, *twill eaſe to troubles give. 


ions, anointed Achilles's grave-ſtone, and (according to ancient cuſ- 


crowned it with garlands. 


7 


L 


ples making a, VOW to the ghoſts after this manner D 


Had & yerguny rixuay & xe, 

EMA 65 I9axyy, reieay By, Aris pion, | | | 
Pier by J Tvgyy T WerAnoipee FAG 
Tugzoiy " axdyuNy wi tegevoigeey olw = | 
Tlawpiauy:, % PLOT tut ramgimi. nuuerigoloi. | > 


A barren cow to all the pow'rs below 


. Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Gris 33 


Whence Leonidas ſeems to have borrowed the ſenſe of this epigram, | 


I . 1 a 82 
3 « 3 ; 


eb), 


To theſe practices we find another added, Viz. running naked about 
epulchres; for Plutarch (a) tells us, that Alexander arriving at Troy, 
honoured the memories of the heroes buried there with ſolemn liba- 


tom) together with his friends, ran naked about his ſepulchre, and 


Beſide the fore- mentioned ceremonies, there remain ſeveral others, 
ſpecially their ſacrifices and libations to the dead: The victims were 
lack and barren heifers, or black ſheep, as being of the ſame ſort 
ich thoſe offered to the infernal gods, to denote the contrariety of 
hoſe regions to light and fruitfulneſs ; whence Homer introduces U- 


I did with ſolemn proteſtation voũſuommĩĩ 'w 5 
(o) Alezandro. Ren : \ (8) 04yf, *. V, 29 x 
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Tf e'er I ſhould again my lordſhip fee, 

After the perilous wand'rings on the fea, 
Their altars then I likewiſe fwore. to load 
With fruits and other off rings as were good: 
But the beſt of our black rams I cou'd chooſe, 


5 Tiretias 1 promis'd with chaſte yows. . 4 


Befides their offering theſe gol in ditches, nnd hes ber cuſtoms 


| ſpoken of in one of the former books (a), it may be obſerved farther 


that the firſt thing they offered was the hair upon the victim's forehead, 


which, for that reaſon, was termed «zzgxa, and to offer it aug. 


But. however. theſe terms are ſometimes uſed for the facrifices of the 


ghoſts, yet the cuſtom of offering theſe firſt-fruits' was common to the 


ſacrifices of the celeſtial and other deities, as appears from ſeveral i It» 


ſtances : Homer mentions it at one of Ne 8 lacrifces (6 ); 


« 


modo 87 Am + 
2 merge vog vapanßt 2 b Fuge Barney, 


Having invok'd Minerva with his pray'rs, 
He on the altar threw the ns Pars. 


| In another 5 he 5508 80 it as acceptable to the TH 0 ; 


5 * 27 erage; xe? rex 25 rig ga 
Arygrddorres i bis, Nx 240. Neef. 7 


Of a ſow's rde a best the 1471, 
To all the gods he offets ervent pray'rs. 


But their ordinary offerings were nothing but libations of blood, ho. 


_ ney, wine, milk, water, &c. Solen forbade the Athenians "aſs" Bay, 
to offer an ox on this occaſion (4). Upon the ſacrifice they commonly | 
OLA wee Some of theſe are mentioned 1 in Homer (e), 4 


. . be ir lierirura = 105 dhe, | 
To 16 avy Eder, £76 T1 an al Telday,. | 


We did with reverence-the ſhades adore, | 
We firſt did honey mix'd with water pour, 
x 4 Yon wine, then imple. water, nd next Barley our. 


Igor was rarely e being ec gad 1 a n. 
bol or een of death ( f . N as ſome oy " . 
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(a) Lib. I. Cap. Tv. 


(d) Plntarchus Solon 
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ok the deceaſed came to be termed hee, the infernal gods wana, ' Z 

Ind their oblations perArypars | 1 2 Te 4 

| They were deſigned to render the ghoſts kind and propitious, and 1 
therefore termed vous. 10 uYTHgi06, or N. Nit. Iphigenia in Euripides 5 1 

thus deſcribes them (a): | | AY oF 1 


— Qt, 74&0 
Xoxs 4 Ng 76 
Ta Y, | 
Yoeaive: vag by vg, 
TInyds 7 SRawy ts fed, 
Bexxs v oivnges Ne, 
Zavlav 8 ovate MENTTAY, | | CUET | e 3 
A vexpoig de ννιmͥ „ e ET OR OT 5 
= — 25 a Foe. | | | | | LY | 280 | 


To whom I in this ſacred chalice bear $3 
Theſe folemn liquids as an offering, | 8 N 1 
This Blabd in crimſon ſtreams ſhall ſtain the ground, 


With wine and th' product of the ſed*lous bee, * 2 

The common peace-atonement for the dead. e 4 
Theſe were ſometimes offered upon altars, which were commonly placed 5 
near the ancient ſepulchres, with tables for the ſacrificial feaſts; ſome- Y 
times they were poured forth upon the ground, or grave-ſtone, and, 4 
together with a certain form of words, offered to the deceaſed. Thus 4 
Helena deſires Hermione to addreſs Clytemneſtra in her name (6): 1 
N Tixvoy N, Egperorn, Joes Trelgos,, e ö b 

Kei Ae xcocs TEC iv x ours T recs | 1 A 
E990 N ape iy Kavraiuevicens Taper | GE ee 9 
Neziegar aPt; yanuxTE; oivarroy 7 avi, by j 
Kai g e is axes xa lec rg Ng r \ x i 
ef Sad rd, Lüste pate * 
Daughter Hermione, come forth and take b 
'Theſe off' rings to thy dear aunt's ſepulchre, 4 
Theſe locht of my hair, and this honey mix'd 9 

With mill, and this wine to pour o'er her grave, * 
Which baving done, ſtand on its top, and ſay, _ 9 

** Thy fiſter Helen to declare her love 7 
Offers theſe res to thy dear memorx. | [ 

The water thus employed was termed AgTedy, 1d ac ; and at 
Athens, & defis (c). When perſons died who had been married, there 
̃j To nn 9 
0 1 TIES Tauric. v. 159, (6) Euripid. Oreſte. v. 11%. (+) Euſtathius, {1 
| , | 6 y 
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= was a cuſtom for women to carry water to their graves, who 8 
ing it forth were termed #yxorgiren (a). When a young man ot wild 
died, the water was carried by a boy (5), or (which appears to ſome more | 


probable) by a boy to the ſepulchres of young men, by a maid to the 
ſepulchres of maids; whence came the cuſtom of erecting images, re. 
preſenting maids with veſſels of water upon the ſepulchres of ſuch a 
died in their virginity, as was obſerved in the foregoing chapter 
though I have there interpreted this cuſtom ſo as to agree with the form. 
er opinion. As for thoſe that died in their infancy, they were honour. | 
ed with no libations, nor had any right to the reſt of the funeral ſo. 
1 lemaities (c). „„ 5 
F Theſe honours were paid the dead the ninth and thirtieth days aſter 
4 \ . burial (4), and repeated when any of their friends arrived that had 
been abſent at the ſolemnity, and upon all other occaſions which re. 
quired their ſurviving relations to have them in memory. But ſome part 
of the month Anthiſterion ſeems to have been eſpecially ſet apart for 
theſe ceremonies in ſeveral of the Grecian cities, Athenæus reports 
in particular, of the Apolloniatæ (e), that they paid the dead the cul, 
| tomary honours in this month. Heſychius (J) likewiſe reports, that 
the ſame cuſtom was obſerved at Athens; and that they termed the 
days appointed for thoſe ſolemnities, wage! wegus, which were by others 
_ Called ah (g), as being polluted by their dedication to the dead, 
whoſe ghoſts were thought to aſcend frotn their fubterraneous habitz. 
F tions, to enjoy the kind entertainment of their friends (5); the want 
hereof was thought a great calamity, and therefore it is reckoned b 
Caſſandra among the manifold misfortunes of the Trojans, that they 
mould have no ſurviving friends to offer ſacrifices at their tombs, 


Odd wed⸗ rel Porg | 
EY o545 ava) eh, yh dg 


| —— Nor ſhall one friend remain 


To ſain their deſert ſepulchres with blood. 5 


Vpon theſe public days, they called over the names of their dead 
relations one by one, excepting ſuch as died under age, or forfeited 
their title to theſe honours, by diſſipating their paternal inheritances, 

er other crimes, There was likewiſe another time when _ called 
over the names of the dead, which being omitted in the foregoing 
chapters, I ſhall ſpeak of it in this place: it was when they loſt their 
friends in foreign countries, whence before they departed. they called 
the names of all that were miſſing out of their company three times. 
"Thus Ulyſſes in Homer declares he did, when he leſt ſome of his men 
in battle with the Cicones (2); FFF 4 
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( Etymologici AuQor. (i) dem. (e) Plutarchus Lib. conſolat. ad uzorem. | 
(4) Pollux Lib. III. Cap. X. (e) Acmyorop. Lib. VII. (F) Voce Mx 
(s) Suidas. () Lucianus ET0%0F'61v. (5) OdyH. V v.. 
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My high built ſhips I launch'd not from the ſhore, 

A better fate and voyage to explore, 4 

Till I had fingly thrice call'd o'er my friends, 5 

Who by Ciconians came t' untimely ends. * 


Hercules in Theocritus calls Hy las three times (a); 
Tei 441 Tas abe voy He neuys e,. 
His much lov'd Hylas periſh'd in the flood 
He call'd on thrice as loud as eber he cou'd. 


The reaſons of this cuſtom were, according to John Tzetzes (5), part- 
ly, that ſuch as were left behind might, upon hearing the noiſe, repair 
to their ſhips, and partly to teſtify' their unwillingneſs to depart with- 


| out their companions; _ 
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It was a cuſtom *mongſt all ancient Greekks 


That he who trav'ling into foreign parts 

Did die, ſhould by furviving friends be call'd - 

Thrice, as a token of their mutual love. 1 

Hence all that were alive then join'd their voice, | 
As Homer in his'Odyfley atteſts. VF 


? 


Io return: They had anniverſary days, on which they paid their 
devotions to the dead; theſe were ſometimes termed Nate, as being 
celebrated upon the feſtival of Nemeſis, who was thought to have 
elpecial care for the honours of the dead (e); ſometimes Qeaiz (4), as 
alſo Teri (e); the reaſon of which name ſeems to be, that it ſignifies 
the anniverſary day of man's nativity, which after his death was ſo- 
lemnized with the ſame ceremonies that were uſed upon the anniverſary © 
of his death (J), which were properly termed Nevo; hence it is 
that theſe two words are commonly thought to ſignify the ſame ſolem- 


nity, $ 
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7 ys 15 v. oe 10 Y (8) Chiliad. V. Hiſt. XIV. (0 Moſchopulus, Sui 3 
Teipchius, Phavorinus. e) Suidas, Kc. (7) Suidas, Heſychiu 
Flavoriaus, Moſchopulus, &c. 3 Fog 0 "Is „ 2 | ey chi 23 
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had newings Tia, the honours of heroes; the participation her 
termed aries ati, Or riſeuxina rigid ng, iN Or inoAv1cmrian, 


latter honour was very rare in the heroic times, but in ſubſequent age, 
when great examples of virtue were not ſo frequent, and men more at. | 


counted gods; an inſtance whereof we have (to omit ſeveral others) in 


nours of the dead, were thought molt acceptable. when offered by the | 


ſothemis, that ſhe ſhould by no means offer Clytemneſtra's gifts to A. 
gamemnon (5). 3 VV 


2 For men were thought to retain the fame affeQions aſter death which | 
they had entertained when alive. This appears farther from the ſtory 


other in ſingle combat, and being burned in the ſame pile, the flames 


monſtrated the irreconcilable and immortal hatred of the brethren, as 
we are informed by Bianor's following epigram ; | ata 


— 
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* 
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The honours of the dead were des e . according to the * J 
and worth of the perſon they were conferred on. Such as by their wi 


tues and public ſervices had raiſed themſelves above the common level, | 


eof Wag | 


| Ot 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the former, were raiſeq 1 


gree higher, and reckoned among the gods, which conſecration wat 
termed 9oroiz, and was very different from the former, to worſhip the 
former perſons being only termed bv, but the latter Hh. Th, | 


dicted to flattery, it became more cheap, inſomuch that thoſe perſon, 
whom former ages had only worſhipped as heroes, were afterwards tc. 


Lampſace, one of Plutarch's heroines (a). The Athenians were eſpe. 
cially remarkable for immoderate and profuſe diſtributions of thoſe ho. 
nours, and it is generally obſerved that that nation exceeded all the | 
reſt of the Grecians in the arts of flattery and ſuperſtition, as appears 


from ſeveral inſtances in the precedent books. OY 
I ſhall obſerve, in the laſt place, That theſe and the reſt of the ho. 


neareſt friends; when by their enemies, they were rejected with indig. 
nation; whence Sophocles introduces Electra adviſing her ſiſter Chry. 
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Nregicpr, 80% Aves go igen Tere. „„ == 
Dear ſiſter, don't attempt his tomb t' approach 
With a deſign of offering thoſe gifts 
Since the infernal manes do deteſt, - + J 
As heinous, rites paid by an enemy. © J 


of Eteocles and Polynices, Oedipus's ſons, Who having killed each 


of their bodies would not unite, but by parting from each other de- 
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was Lat dis, GKOILLH TW) nei Joga. | 

a Within thy walls, O Thebes, two brothers lie, 

Rey Who, though deceas'd, ceaſe not their enmity ; 

th For from their bodies on the pile do fly | 

The Enrag'd corpuſcles, juſtling in the {ky 

ves With pointed fury eagerly they meet, 

a Then in averſion ſcornfully retreat, > 

* Unhappy youths, by fates denied to have 1 

* The peaceful ſlumbers of a quiet grave, 5 

10 Lycophron has furniſhed us with the parallel example of Mopſus and 


Amphilochus, who having flain each other, were buried in the oppoſite 


- fides of an hill, left their ghoſts ſhould be diſturbed by having their ſe- 
ears | pulchres within fight of one another (a): 1 n 
ho. Alrùs & &νε, ν e is prraixpoiu 
heir Meyagr@> ayv@v ngiay cadieurai. 2 
dig. Ns pun R, unde ve rẽν gag | 
y- Abyris, Oο⁹]˙ AgoFivras @AMAWY r. 
* An high and craggy mount, Megarſus named, 
Shall ſtand between the ſacred monuments, 
Leſt the griev'd manes ſhould offended be „ 
To ſee each other's tomb by flaughter ſtain'd, . 
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07 their Love of Boys. i 


4. | 
"1 WHO it was that firſt introduced the cuſtom of loving boys 
17 into Greece, is uncertain: However (to omit the infamous 
ich amours of Jupiter, Orpheus, Lajus of Thebes, and others), we find 
* It generally practiſed by the ancient Grecians, and that not only 
15 in private, but by the public allowance and encouragement of 
1 their laws; for they thought there could be no means more effec- 


2, Val. I. _ deavourg 
| () Caſſandr. v. 425. 8 1 5 Find 
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tual to excite their youth to noble undertakings, nor any greater ſe- 
curity to their commonwealths, than this generous paſſion. This 
the invaders of their liberties ſo often experienced, that it became 
a received maxim in the politics of tyrants, to uſe all their en- 
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242 - Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greeees 
deavours to extirpate it out of their dominions; ſome inftine.. 
whereof we have in Athenæus (a). On the contrary, free Es 
wealths, and all thoſe ſtates that conſulted the advancement of thes 
own honour, feem to have been unanimous in eſtabliſhing rl 
encourage and reward it. Let us take a yiew of ſome few of them J 

Firſt, We ſhall find it to have been fo generally practiſed, ſo hi h 
ly eſteemed in Crete, that ſuch of their well-born and beautiful =Y 
as never had any lovers, incurred the public cenſure, as perſons * 
way or other faulty in their morals; as if nothing elſe could bin 
der, but that ſome one's affections would be placed upon them. But 
thoſe that were more happy in being admired, were honoured with 
the firſt ſeats at public exerciſes, and wore, for a diſtinguiſhing badpe 
of honour, a ſort of garment richly adorned ; this they ill FO 
after. they arrived to man's eſtate," in memory they had once been 
xhellol, eminent (b), which was the name the Cretans gave to youth 
who had lovers. The lovers themſelves were called ee. One 
thing was remarkable in this place, that the lovers always took 
their boys by force; for having placed their affections upon any one 
they gave notice of it to his relations, and withal certified them what 
day they defigned to take him; If the lover was unworthy. of the 
boy, they refuſed to yield him up; hut if his quality and virtues were 
anſwerable, they made ſome flight oppoſition, to ſatisfy the law, and 
' purſued him to his lodgings, but then gave their conſents After this 
the lover carried the boy whither he pleaſed, the perſons that were 
_ preſent at the rape bearipg him company. He entertained him ſome 
time, two months at the fartheſt, with hunting, and ſuch diver: 
Hons, then they returned him home. At his departure it was ordered 
by law that the boy ſhould receive a ſuit of armour, an ox, an 
a cup, to which the lover uſually added out of his own bounty {e- 
veral other preſents of value. The boy being returned home, {4 
crificed the ox to Jupiter, made an entertainment for thoſe that had 


accompanied him in his flight, and gave an, account of the uſage he 


had from his lover; for in caſe he was rudely treated, the law allowed 
him ſatisfaction (c). It is farther affirmed by Maximus the Tyrian, 
_ that during all the time af their converſe together, nothing unſcemly] 
nothing repugnant to the ſtricteſt laws of virtue paſſed between them, 
(4); and however ſome authors are inclined to have hard thought; o 

this cuſtom, yet the teſtimonies of many others, with the bigh cha- 
racters given by the ancients of the old Cretan conſtitutions, by which 
it was approved, ate ſufficient to vindicate it from all falſe imputations. 
The ſame is put beyond diſpute by what Strabo tells us (e), that it wal 
not ſo much the external beauty of a boy, as his virtuous diſpoſition, bis 


Y * 


modeſty, and courage, which recommended him. 


— 


| From the Cretans paſs we to the Lacedemonians, ſeveral of whole 
conſtitutions were derived from Crete. Their love of boys vi 
NN us, „ n 


8 


—— 


5 


(s) Lib. XIII. (6) Strabo, Lib. x. (e) Idem. (4) Dilſert. X. (+) 11 
pltato, J „ 
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the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 843 
remarkable all over Greece, and for the whole conduct and excellent 
conſequences of it every where admired, There was no ſuch thing as 
prelents paſſed between the lovers, no foul arts were uſed to infinuate 
themſelves into one another's affections; their love was generous, and 
worthy the Spartan education it was firſt entertained from a mutual 
eteem of one another2s virtue; and the ſame cauſe which firſt inſpired 
the flame. did alone ferve to nourith and continue it; it was not taint- 
ed with ſo much as a ſuſpicion of immodeſty. Ageſilaus is ſaid to have 
reſuſed ſo much as to kils the boy he loved (a), for fear of cenſure; 


and if a perſon attempted any thing upon a youth, befides what con- 


ited with the ſtricteſt rules of modeſty, the laws (however encourag- 
ing a virtuous love) condemned him ta diſgrace (5), whereby he was 


deprived of almoſt all the privileges of free denizens. 'The ſame Prac- 


tice was allowed the women toward their own ſex, and was ſo much 


in faſhion among them, that the moſt ſtaid and virtuous matrons would 
publicly own their paſſion for a modeſt and beautiful virgin (e), which 
is a farther confirmation of the innocency of this cuſtom. Maximus, the 


Tyrian (4) aflures us the Spartans loved their boys no otherwiſe than 
a man may be enamoured with a beautiful atue, which he proves from 
what Plutarch (e) likewiſe reports, that though ſeveral mens fancies 


met in one perſon, yet did not that cauſe any ſtrangeneſs or jealouſy 


among them, but was rather the beginning of a- very intimate friend- 


ſhip; whilſt they all jointly confpired to render the beloved boy the 


AM -- 


moit accomPlliſhed in the world; for the end of this love was, that the 


young men might be improved in all virtuous and commendable quali- 


lies, by converſing with men of probity and experience; whence the 


borer and the beloved ſhared the honour and diſgrace of each other; 


the lover eſpecially was blamed if the boy offended, and ſuffered what | 


puniſhment was due to his fault (). Plutarch has a ſtory of a Spar- 
tan fined by the magiſtrates, becauſe the lad whom he loved cried out 
effeminately whilſt he was fighting (g). The ſame love continued 
when the boy was come to man's eſtate; he ſtill preſerved bis former 


intimacy with his lover, imparted to him all his deſigns, and was di- 


rected by his counſels, as appears from another of Plutarch's relations 


concerning Cleomenes, who, before his advancement to the king- 


dom, was beloved by one Xenares, with whom he ever after main- 
tained a moſt intimate friendſhip, till he went about his. project of 


new modelling the commonwealth, which Xenares not approving, de- 


parted from him, but ſtill remained faithful to him, and concealed his 
deſigns (G. —_ FT 


If we paſs from Sparta to Atbens, we ſhall find that there Solon | 
lorbad ſlaves to love boys, making that an honourable action, and as it 


were inviting (theſe are Plutarch's (7) words) the worthy to practiſe 


what he commanded the unworthy to forbear. That lawgiver himſelf 


e „„ 
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(%) Plutarthus Apophthegm. (3) Tenophon de Rep Laced. Plutarchus Iofticie. - 
Laconic, (e) Plutarchus Lycurgo. (4) Liſſert. Xx. (e) Lycurgo. 


(/) Elian, Var, Hit. Lib. XIII. 
(:) Solone. But 


(i) Lycurgo: '-* (5) Plutarchus Cleoieve: 
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mention one more; it ſhall be taken from the Thebans, whoſe lawgiver, 
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244 e the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, 
is faid to have loved Piſiſtratus (a), and the moſt eminent men in tha 
commonwealth ſubmitted to the ſame paſſion. Socrates, who died 
martyr for diſowning the Pagan idolatry, is very remarkable for fur 
amours, yet ſeems not, whilſt alive, to have incurred the leaſt Cuſpicion 
of diſhoneſty ;* for what elſe could be the cauſe, that when Callas 
Thraſymachus, Ariſtophanes, 'Anytus and Melitus, with the reſt of hi 
enemies, accuſed him of teaching Critias to tyrannize, for ſophiſtry, fi 
contempt of the gods, and other crimes, they never ſo much as upbraid. 
ed him with impure love, or for writing or diſcourfing upon that ſubjed) 
And though ſome perſons, eſpecially in later ages, and perhaps uns. 
quainted with the practice of the old Grecians, have called in queſſiot 
that philofopher's virtue in this point, yet both he and his ſcholar Plato 
ate ſufficiently vindicated from that imputation by Maximus the Ty. 
Tian (6), to whom I refer the reader. The innocency of this love nz 
farther appear. from their ſevere laws enacted againſt immodeſt love 
whereby the youths that entertained ſuch lovers were declared inf. 
mous, and rendered incapable of public employments, and the perſon 
that proſtituted them condemned to die; ſeveral other penalties were 
likewiſe ordered, to deter all men from ſo heinous and deteſtable 3 
crime, as appears from the laws of Athens, deſcribed in one of the fore. | 
going books (c). 3 - 5 | 
There are many other examples of this nature, whereof I ſhall only 


Plutarch tells us (4), encouraged this excellent paſſion, to temper the 
manners of their youth; nor were they diſappointed of their expecta. 
_ tion, a pregnant evidence whereof (to omit others), we have in the 
leg Ol Ng, ſacred band; it was a party of zoo choſen men, compoſed | 
of lovers and their beloved, and therefore called /acred'; it gained many | 
important victories, was the firſt that ever overcame the Spartans 
. (whoſe courage till then ſeemed irreſiſtible), upon equal terms, and | 
was never beaten till the battle at Cheronea; after which king Philip 
taking a view of the ſlain, and coming to the place where thele zoe, 
who had fought his whole phalanx, lay dead together, he was ſtruck | 
with wonder; and underſtanding that it was the band of lovers, he ſaid, | 
weeping, Let them periſh who ſilſpect that theſe men either did or ſuffered 
any thing baſe. 8 i ee hg. PT | 
Before I conclude this chapter, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that 
the lover was called by the Spartans denn -, den-, or as others | 
write it, &o7»Au; 3 the beloved was termed by the Theflalians ain. 
Thus Theocritus (e) p OY 
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The Greek Scholiaſt derives both the names mwg4 7 +3» gans dale 
gerd Toy gore 79 dg, from the lover's being inſpired - with af⸗ 
7 dion by his beloved ; and other ancient grammarians agree with him 
herein. | , 754 8 i 


CHAP. x. 


cantations, Vc. 


ſing the reſpect they had for their beloved. Every tree in the 
walks they frequented, every wall of their houſes, every book they 
uſed, had inſcribed upon it the beloved's name, with the epithet of z«- 
x4 or va; whence Lucian (a), relating a ſtory of one deſperately in 


fair. Callimachus's lover has the ſame fancy, only that he wiſhes his 
Ariſtophanes (5), : Ld 

A e Oy S EHT rd Oeger 5 

0 Testate ra, Kudiææn- 0g gie K 


May the kind trees on leaves ſuch letters bear 
As ſhall proclaim my dear Cydippe far. 


ſhould never entertain a good opinion of the female ſex, though the 


| pines in mount Ida were filled with their names (c). Ariſtophanes had 


an eye to, the ſame cuſtom, when, Jeſting upon an old Athenian that 

was mightily in love with deciding cauſes, he ſays, that upon every 

place he writ xzageds M, Which word ſignifies the cover of the judi- 
—— — | 
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garlands; for, thinking the perſons their affections were placed on to 
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Of their Cuſtoms in expreſſing their Love, their Love Potions, Ia- 


[ OVERS bad ſeveral ways of diſcovering their paſſion, and expreſ= 
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love with Venus Cnidia, after other expreſſions of his paſſion, adds, that 
there was never a wall or tree but what proclaimed A@pediry xa, Venus 


niſtreſs's name written on leaves, if we may credit the Scholiaſt upon 


'Twas in allufion to this practice, that one in Euripides declared he 


Lovers uſually decked the doors of their beloved. with flowers and 


be the very image of the deity of love, their hguſc could be no 


(s) Amator, (i) Achara, (o) Euſtathius Iliad. g: p 490. Edit. Babi. - 
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246 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, * 
- leſs than A 8 temple (a), which was accuſtomed to receive th 
honours. From the ſame original, they ſeem to have derived i 
other cuſtom of making libations before their miſtreſs's doi, 9 
ſprinkling them with wine, of which we have mention in the 010 
liaſt upon Ariflophanes (5), where he reports, that many of 15 
Theſſalian gentlemen were in love with the beautiful Nais, and ky 
licly owned their paſſion, by ſprinkling the doors of her houſe wil 
Wine. 0 5 | a 
When a perſon's garland was untied, it was taken for a ſign of bein 
in love (); and for a woman to compoſe a garland, was another ind 
cation of her paſſion (4), 1 1 


— Exy Tis TXx1 
Tin 5iÞeve, 9 7 Jost. 


The wreathing garlands in a woman is 12 
The uſual ſymptom of a love-ſick mind. 


They had ſeveral methods of diſcovering whether their love voull 
prove ſucceſsful ; that of the xHανα e was very frequent at entertain. 
ments, which is hereafter deſcribed, Two other ways we have in 
Theocritus (e), ö 
Ed Tec, o A eee uv crgC Ev 62 Orders ue, | 

Ode To THAiPiAev Toriunzero Th r, 

A AN d rh d AU ToTl To x CADET? on 

Eis % Avyeus TENT 26 KOCKEVIUGNTIG, 

Aga r,¹,ñt de, regel, vv k pi _ 

TI A- euetttert, Tv 0: Kev Moyer S0 ro. 


All this I knew, when I deſign'd to prove 

PLES Whether I ſhould be happy in my love; 

= I preſs'd the long-live, but in vain did preſs, 

It gave no lucky found of good ſucceſs : 

To Agrio too I made the ſame demand, 

A cunning woman ſhe, I croſs'd her hand; 

| She turned the ſieve and ſheers, and told me true, 
That I ſhould love, but not be loy'd by you. 
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| Creech, 


Both theſe cuſtoms I have already deſcribed in one of the precedent 
books (F), which the reader may conſult. © 7 
When their love was without ſucceſs, they had ſeveral arts to 
procure the affections of their beloved. The Theſſalian women 
were ſamous for their {kill in this, as well as other magical prac- 
tices. The means whereby it was effected were of divers forts: | 
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* Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 247 
was ſometimes done by potions called pr, which are frequently 
mentioned in authors of both languages. Juvenal ſpeaks thus (): 


Hic Mag icos affert cantuc, bie Thefſala vendit 


 Philira, quibus valeant mentem vexare mariti. 


This pedlar offers magic charms, the next 
Philtres, by which the huſband's mind's perplex'd. 


ſach as drank them of their reaſon. Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos 
report, that Lucullus the Roman general firſt loſt his reaſon, and after. 
wards his life, by one of them. Lucretius the poet ended his life the 
{ame way; and Caius Caligula (as Suetonius reports) was driven int 


ſtory is mentioned by the ſame poet (5), 


mT amen hoc lolerabile, fi non 

Et furere inciptas, ut avunculus ille Neronitq, 
Cui totam iremuli frontem Cœſonja pulli 
Infuduit. _ 5 


ca” 


Some nimbler juice would make him foam and rave, 
Like that Cæſonia to her Caius gave, 1 of 
Who plucking from the forehead of the foal 


Ovid likewiſe aſſures us, that this "ns the uſual elfect of theſe potions ; 


Nec data profuerint pallentia philira puellis, ' 
Philtra nocent animit, vimgue furorts habent. 
All pois' nous drugs and necromantic arts 


Ne'er move the ſcornful maids relentleſs hearts, 
They but diſtract the ſenſes, ſeize the brain, 


molt remarkable were theſe that follow: | 


mares bite off as ſoon as they have foaled, but if they be prevented, 


* 
000 Satir. VI, v. 690, - 0 1% M „ 


Their operations were violent and dangerous, and commonly deprived 


a fit of madneſs by a philtre given him by his wife Cæſonia; which | 


His mother's love, infus'd it in the bowl. Dryden, 


And Van Fey ed ˙ AA 


The ingredients they were made up of were of ſeveral ſorts, divers 
of which, applied by themſelves, were thought effectual. Some of the 


Hippomanes, a piece of fleſh upon the forehead of colts new foaled, 
of a black or brown colour, in bigneſs and ſhape like a fig, which the 


forſake their offspring; whence it was thought a gfevalent medicine. 
is conciliate love, eſpecially when reduced to power, and ſwallowed 
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248 Of the Miſcellany Cufloins of Greece. 

with ſonle drops of the lover's blood. It is frequently mentions 
the writers of natural hiſtory. Ariſtotle, Pliny, Solinus, Columell; 
with many others, have thought it worth their notice. The poet a: 
full of its effects; whence Dido in Virgil (to omit other inſtances) ha 
recourſe to it, when pretending to recal /Eneas to her affeQion (a), 


d by 


Quæritur & naſcentis equi de fronte revulſus | 
Et matri præreptus amor, a 


She from the forehead of a new foal'd colt 
Th' excreſcent lump doth ſeek. 


The fame word is frequently taken in another ſenſe, and is deſcribe 
by Pliny to be virus diſtillans ab inguine equæ coilum maris appetenti, | 
& in furorem agens. This was no leſs powerful than the former, 33 
appears from Pauſanias's ſtory of a horſe's ſtatue dedicated by one 
Phormis an Arcadian, which being infected by a magician with the | 
| hippomanes I am ſpeaking of, fo enraged all the ſtone-horſes that paſſed | 

that way, that they would break their bridles in pieces. and throy | 
their riders to come at it (6), and could not, without great difficulty 
and many ſtripes, be forced from it, Seyeral of the poets ſpeak di 
its effects: Ovid (c), 85 * 


Seit bene quid gramen, quid torto concita rhombq 
Licia, quid valeat virus amanity equa. 


She knows the virtue of each herb to move 
'The latent ſeeds of a coy lady's love ; 
She knows the rhomb, what feats in magic are, 
From pois'nous iſſue of a luſtful mare. . 


Virgil will have it to proceed from Luſitanien mares impregnated by 


Continuoque avidis ubi ſubdita famma medullis 
Vere magis (quia vere calor redit offbus) ills, 
3 Ore omnes verſe in Zephryum, flant rupibus allis, 
Exceptantque leves auras ; &. [ape fine ulis © 
C.onjugiis, vento gravide (mirabile dictu) 6 $027 
Saæa per. & ſcopulos, & depreſſas convalles 
 Diffugiunt ; non, Eure, tuos, neque ſolis ad ortur, 
In Boream, Caurumque, aut unde mgerrimus Auſter. 
Naſcitur, & pluvio contri/iat frigore cœlum. 
Hinc demum, hippomanes vero quod nomine dicunt 


„ Palares, * diftillat ab inguine virur, 
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 Hippomanes, quod ſeepe male legere -noverce, 
Miſcueruntque herbas, & non innoxia verba, 


* 


When at the ſpring's approach their marrow burns, 


The mares to clifts of rugged rocks repair, 
And with wide noſtrils ſnuff the weſtern air; 
When (wondrous to relate) the parent wind, 
Without the ſtallion, propagates the kind; 5 
Then fir'd with am'rous rage they take their flight 120 
Through plains, and mount the hills unequal height; 
Nor to the north, nor to the riſing ſun, . 
Nor ſouthward to the rainy regions run, 
But bearing to the weſt, and hov'ring thete, 
With gaping mouths they draw prolific air, 
With which impregnate, from their groins they ſhed | 
A ſlimy juice, by falſe conception bred; 
The ſhepherds know it well, and call the ſame 
Hippomanes, to-note the mother's flame; 
This gather'd in the planetary hour, > OT 
With noxious weeds, and ſpell'd with words of pow'r, 


*— * 


Dire ſtepdames in the magic bowl infuſe, a mo bo 
And mix for deadly draughts the pois'nous juice. Dryden. 


The ſame ſtory is atteſted by Ariſtotle. Others make hippomanes to 
be a plant in Arcadia, which allo was powerful in producing the forg+ 
mentioned effects (a) R e | 5 BETS ane mes 
ITT; Dr iss Tap Apxac; mw N ini rde i Le 
| Ku d praivorreas ov wet, % Je ix | i 
25 9 ALA {downs 2 2g rde J rig, 
Nadal ber, Maaghs ix roche aν,iů/tt½. 
Hippomanes, a plant Arcadia bears, 1 | 
This makes 131 mad, and this excites the mare 
And oh! that I could ſee my Delphis come mY 
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(a) Theocritus Idyll. &. v. 48. OY: ; 
. 319, ubi commentarius noſter adeundus, 1 | 
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(For with the ſpring their genial heat returns), - 
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From th' o:/y-fencing houſe ſo raving hom. Creech, 


iv is the name of a ſmall bird, the Latin of which is not agreed 
on; ſome tranſlate it pa/ercalus, others will have it the ſame: with or-. 
yulla, frutilla, or with regulus. This bird the writers of fables tells 
us (b) was once the daughter of Pan and Pitho, or Echo, and having 
inveigled Jupiter into Io's love, was transformed, by Juno 3 upon this 
lhe became the darling of Venus, and retaining the ſame inclinations 
ine had formerly, Kill ſerved to promote the affairs ef love: The firſt 


(3) Suidas, Iſacius, Tzctzes in Lycaphronemy 
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250 O the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greer: 
time the goddeſs made uſe of. her was in the Argonautic expedition 
when ſhe invented loye-magic with charms and potions, a chief 
dient whereof was this bird, which ſhe communicated to Jaſo 

his acceſs to Medea's affeQtions, Hence Pindar (a), | 
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The goddeſs Venus firſt diſclos'd the uſe, we 
© on To Jaſon firſt the magic charm diſplay d, 
Told how. the bird would fire the maid, 
And glowing love into her breaſt infuſe ; 
Nor duty, nor parental loye ſhould bind, 
Too weak and feeble is that force; 
When Lynx ſteers the lover's courle, 
A ſafe admittance he is ſure to find. «ir: N 


f 


* 


The part moſt valued by enchanters was the tongue, which they lock. 
ed on as having a ſovereign/ virtue in love potions : Sometimes they 
faſtened the whole bird to a wheel of wax, which they turned over 
the fire till both were conſumed, thus inflaming the party in whom they 
had a mind to create love. Others there are that will have Ju to fp. 
nify nothing but a muſical inſtrument; and ſome take it for all ſorts of 
allurements. | 'I O00 8 Py ng 
To theſe may be added ſeveral herbs, and inſeQs bred out of putrid 
matter, with other animals, ſuch as the fiſh called #ximi, or remora; 
the lizard, with another not much unlike it, called fell and fineur; 
the brains of a calf, the hair upon the extremity of a wolf's tail, with 
Tome of his ſecret parts; the bones of the left fide of a toad eaten by 
_ ants, for theſe were thought to generate love, whereas, thoſe on the 
right fide cauſed hatred. Others took the ſame bones, when the fleh 
was devoured by ants, and caſt them into a veſſel of water, wherein 
thoſe that ſunk, being wound up in a white linen cloth, and bung about 
any perſon, inflamed him with love, the others with hatred, Other 
parts of the toad were uſed in poiſonous compoſitions 3 whence Juve: 
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Ai nunc res agitur tenui pulmone rubetæ. 
But now with poĩs' nous entrails of a toad . | 

They urge their huſband's fate. 
(e) Pythion, Od. Ir. 00) 821 VI. . (% 
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Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. r [ 
tion, To theſe others add the blood of doves, the bones of ſnakes, ſcreech* | 
gre. owl's feathers, bands of wool twiſted upon a wheel (which were very i 
gain] much uſed on theſe occaſions, for their reſemblance to the ſoft ties of |. 
love), eſpecially ſuch as had been bound about one that hanged him | 
{:1f; ſome of theſe are mentioned by Propertius (a)) 4 | 
Inbroba non vicit me moribus illa, ſed berbis, | Wt il 
Staminea rhombi ducitur ille rota ; | 1 
Illum turgentis ranæ portenta rubetæ, 8 | > 
Et lefla exſectit anguibus ofſa trahunt, 5 ; 3 
Et firigts inventæ per buſta jacentia plum * 
Cinftaque fungſto lanea vitta viro. | ; 
Were there to merits but a due regard, 1 1 
I ſhould not fear my rival's being preferr'd; | „ 
But ſhe, too conſcious of my pow'rful charms, ä 1 
By ſpells and magic tears him from my arms; : I 
E. H. The pois'nous bones of ſwelling toads ſhe tak es, 1 
| And mingles them with thoſe of creſted ſnakes; 1 
look! Then ſtrait where owls frequent ſhe doth repair, ll 
they And picks their ſcatter'd feathers up with care; ; 
obe Next ſhe procures ſome fatal woollen band ; 
they That late bound him that dy'd by his own hand. H. II. 9 
ris of Several other ingredients of love-potions are mentioned in Lzlius' bl. 
n perles cited by Appuletus ()))) 88 ll 
utrid B Nt 
hy, Philtra omnia undique eruunt, _ 5185 EY og: | 
1 Antipalhes illud queritur, 4 
en by Trocbiſei, 4ynges, tanie, __ WW q 
a the Radiculæ, herbe, ſurculi, : 
Aeſh | Aureæ ilices, bichordile, 1d 
erein | Hinnientium dulcedines "EL cs 1 | ED . | 
ther From ev'ry part they magie draughts procure 1 
Juve. For that much- fam'd antipathes they ſeek, » |, it 
| Pills, fillets,” and thoſe loye-enforcing birds, - + - _— 
Roots too, and baneful herbs, and ppy ſprigs,” on. WL | 1 
With ſcarlet oaks, and hippomanes. : 3 
Other ſorts of ingredients were rags, torches; and, in ſhort, all re⸗ 

ics, and whatever had any relation to dead corpſes, or funerals; Some - 

Ty | limes a neſt of young ſwallows was: placed in a convenient veſſel, and 

| buried in the earth till they were famiſhed ; then they opened the 

ow” 1 „%% © 8 24 3 3 grave, jp 


(=) Lib. III. Eleg. V. Mt. 
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grave, and ſuch of them as were found with mouths ſhut were thought | 
conducive to allay the paſſion of love; but the reſt, which periſte 
with mouths gaping for food, were thought to excite it. To the (an. 
end they uſed bones ſcatched from hungry and ravenous bitches, which 
were believed to derive ſome part of the eager deſire of thoſe animal 
into the potion : Hence Horace gives us this elegant deſcription of an 
enchantreſs's Pee (a), | 
Canida ne lee oder 
Cerines & incomptum caput, 
Jubet ſepulcris caprificos erutas, 
Jubet cupreſſos Funebres, 
Et untla turpis ova rane ſanguine, 
Plumamque nocturnæ ſirigts, 
Herbaſque quas & Tolchos, atque Iberia 
Mittit venenorum Verax, 1 
Es oſſa abrore rapta jejunz canis, 5. Ke FD 
. Flammis aduri Colehieis, e 


Canidia then does for the charm prepare, 
And binds with ſnakes her uncomb'd hair; 
: Maid, ſpeed ſhe cries, and pillage ev'ry tomb, 
Bring cypreſs and wild fig-tree home; 
Let eggs firſt fteep'd in blood of toads be bought, , 
And feathers Pea the ſcreechowl brought ; 
Bring ven'mous drugs, ſuch as Iolchos yields, 
And poiſon from Iberian fields; 
Bring bones from jaws of hungry bitches torn, 
And thoſe I'll ſeeth, and thoſe PI barns . 
As firſt * did inform. ee 5 H. U. 


To theſe they added another logredicnt more pen than any of te 
reſt, which the poet has thus delcribed in the ſame ode Wy * 


; \ 


* . 


acta nulla Veja conſcientia, 
Ligonibus duris humum 
 Exhauriebat in gement laboribus 7 


Luo poſſet infofſus puer 


.ongo die bis terve mutate dpi 
Inemori ſpectaculo, 
Cum promineret ore, quantum extant ant © 
_ Suſpenſa mento corpora 3 
 Exſueta uti medulla, & + ater ae g 
Ansorit efſet poculum, DT: * 
| neee cum ſemel un ibo 


4 * 


, : * 4 * 4 2 3 . » 4 *. 9 - 
— eem—w—_—_—_—_ | — a 
— N 


(=) pod. V. v. 14 
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Veja, who ne'er remorſe of conſcience felt, 
| Nor bluſh'd at her own horrid guilt, | 
Toils at the ſpade, and digs the fatal pit, 
In which th' unhappy lad ſhe ſet, | 55 
Where choiceſt dainties, while his life ſhould laſt, 
Oft feaſt his eyes, deny'd his taſte ; 

Juſt o'er the brim appears his ſickly hekd, | | 
As their's who in the rivers wade ; e I . 
That there his marrow drain'd and liver dry, 

Might with love potions her ſupply, 
As ſoon as e'er his fainting eye-balls ſhow'd 


Approaching death for want of food. K. 


Let us paſs now to ſome other arts they had of exciting love: Some 
thought the udder of an hyena tied about their left arm, a good expe- 
dient to entice to their affections any woman they fixed their eyes on; 
others took u, a ſort of ſmall and hard olives, or (as others interpret 
it) barley-bran, which, either by itſelf, or made up in paſte, they caſt - 
into the fire, hoping thereby to inſpire the flames of love; hence Si- 
mztha in Theocritus (@), 55 Mb nn iT 3 Jord L 


Nzy 3959 Th x. | 
Now will ! ſtrew the barley-bran. | 


Sometimes they uſed AA, or foxr, which the Scheliaſt upon 
Theocritus will have termed Jv>4varz. That poet has deſcribed this 
cuſtom, where he introduces his enchantreſs thus calling out to het 
maid (6) TE EI Joon wow onne OR 


* 


 Anftte Tor æArer mvp} Tazeras, A d, t t 4 

Otis ux derheic, mh Tos Peives inmeroraoa; 
H YE To, gebe, 2 ri iN Et ôr r 

Hav dhe, * A rr, T& ANN zg Too on. 


Firſt burn the flour, then ſtre w the other 1 


Strew it; how ? where's your ſenſe and duty gone HR 
Baſe Theſtylis, and am I fo forlom, _ 
And grown ſo low, that I'm become your ſcorn? 
But ftrew the falt, and ſay in angry tones, 
I ſcatter Delphid's, perjur'd Delphid's bones. Cents © 
Inſtead of bran or flour, it was uſual to burn laurel, as we learn from 
the ſame enchantreſs, who patcecds:tinles; blo hon! 45s dts; 
En ore Zoom, rpm 
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: jected them might have his heart mollified with affection and in- 
that his heart might be rendered incapable of any impreſſion from o. 


5 Virgil's meaning in the firſt of the following verſes ; the latter two 
contain ſome of the cuſtoms before deſcribed out of Theocritus, 


It was cuſtomary to imitate all thoſe actions they had a mind the 
perſon they loved ſhould perform. They turned à Wheel round, 


” 
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Firſt Delphid injur'd me, he rais'd my fame, 
And now I burn this bough in Delphid's name; 

As this doth blaze, and break away in fume; 
How ſoon it takes! let Delphid's fleſh conſume, Creech, | 


It was likewiſe frequent to melt wax, thereby to mollify the perſon 
. | - * Perlon's 
heart whom they deſired ; hence ſhe goes on, ks 

Qs rg Toy 1apoy fyw Tv daluon Term, 4 

Qs T4x0uY br egwT@» d Mid- a, AAP, 


As this devoted wax melts o'er the fire, 


Let Myndian Delphis melt with ſoft defire, 


3 


Sometimes they placed clay before the fire, together with wax, that 
as one melted whilſt the other hardened, ſo the perſon that then re. 


flamed with defire, whilſt their own became hard and unrelenting ; or 


ther beauties, but eaſy of acceſs to themſelves. This ſeems to be 


| Limas ut bie dureſeit, et hec ut cera liqueſeit, 
Uno eodemgne igni 5 fic naſitro Daphnis amore; 

_ Sparge molam, et fragiles incende bitumine lauros ; _ 
Daphats me malus urit, ego hanc in Dapbnide laurum (a), 


As fire this figure hardens made of clay, 
- And this of wax with fire conſumes away, 8 
Such let the ſoul of cruet Daphnis be, | 
_ Hard to the reſt of women, ſoft to me. {+3} 
"Crumble the ſacred mole of ſalt and corn, 
Next in the fire the bays with brimſtone burn, 
And whilſt it crackles in the ſulphur, fay, , ö | 
This I for Daphnis burn, thus Daphnis burn away. 0 
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praying he might fall down before their doors, and roll himſelf on the 


ground, Thus Theocritus's enchantreſs, 


x' ds June od bouSo ; vl vrt S-, # AD | \ 
Qs xc divoiro Toy Hl ige Iugruouy, | | 


And, Venus, as I whirl this brazen wheel, 
| Before my doors let perjur'd Delphid roll. 


nn ns FR af wt TI HS ue. > 


We are told that it has been uſual to compoſe an image of wax, and | 
calling it by the name of the perſon to be inflamed with love, to place | 
it near the fire, the heat whereof affected the image, and the perſon re- 1 
preſented by it, at the ſame time (a). Virgil's enchantreſs ſpeaks of 
drawing it three times round the altar, 4 
— tergue bæc altaria circum 

| 


Thrice round this altar I the image draw, 


She had before taken care to have it bound, thereby to intimate the 9 
tying his affections; e e - 5 


Terna libi hec primum triplici diverſa colore 
Licia circumdo, = | 


Three threads I of three diff*rent colours bound a 


About your image. | 

It was not unfrequent to ſprinkle enchanted medicaments upon Tome oY 
part of the houſe where the perſon reſided. Thus Theocritus's en- | 
chantreſs commands; e He RODS | 5 | 


Otrvki, dy de Auhoire Th T6 Jed ru, Lnrountoy os 
Tas Tivo OM xaJunierigen, os ri www ny 
Ex Iuus ident (9 de wiv Noyoy Ed Toa) 1 | 
Kei Avy triÞburducs, T AN Dog 6540 . | he” 


Now take theſe poifons, I procure you more, 
And ſtrew them at the threſhold of his door, 
That door where violent love hath fix'd my mind, 
Though he regard not, cruel and unkind! ' 
Strewythem, and ſpitting ſay in angry tones 
I ſcatter Delphid's, perjur'd Delphid's bones. Creech, 


If they could get into their hands any thing that belonged to the per- p 
lon whoſe love they deſired, it was of ſingular uſe. The ſame en- 
a (a) Wierus, Lib, V. Cap. XI. e os | 4 
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Virgil's edchanereſs depoſites her lover's pledges in the ground, under 


7 
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cChantreſs burns the border of Delphid's Ing 
be tortured with the ſame flame ; e 


4 


Tar amd Tis Vins T6 edomder 5 WASTE Abels, 
Eya vi VUY T{AA060R £07 s &y ug Pann, 


This piece from dear falſe Delphid's garment torn, 
1 tear Win, and am reſolv'd to burn. 


neath her threſhold, | 

Has olim exuvias nib; perfidus alle reliquit, | | Wheth 

| Pignora cara ſut ; que nunc ego limine in ipſo, numbe 
Terra, tibt mando 5 4 debent hec frignora Dapbnin. | a it {cen 

45 eſteem 

| Theſe garments once were his, and left to me, J the acc 

The pledges of his promis'd loyaltj; 0 to its 
Which underneath my threſhold I beſtow, _ into tl 


to be © 
Don though 


whenc' 
| ſhould 
ways o 
care th 
three, 
three ! 
accord; 


Theſe pawns, O ſacred earth, to me * Daphnis owe. 


The deſign of which action ſeems to be the retaining her lover, and 
ſecuring his affections from wandering, 
Virgil has thus deſcribed another method 1 in the nywph's command tg 
her woman, | 


Fer citieres, Amaryll, forar, rivogue 1 
Tranſque caput jace ; ne reſpexeris : His ego Dophnin 
degrediar, nibil ile Devoe, nll carmina curat, 


Bear out theſe aſhes, caſt them in the brook ; 
| Caſt backwards o'er your head, nor turn your look; The. 
Since neither gods nor godlike 1 can move, 1 
Break o out ye ſmother*d fires, and kindle ſmother'd love. "ag" 


Dryden had Gi 


Mar 

I hall only mole, you _ one 8 more, which was their n i 
Ving venereal Knots, to unite the beloved perſon? 8 olleQzons with theit befide 
un: F 7 | 195 peaks 


| cacy a: 
 Netle tribus nodit terms, Amarylli, colores ; 


| Nedte, Amarylli, modo; & Veneris, dic, vincula zecto. 


Knit with three Loots the ne knit them ſtraight ; 

Ad ay, theſe knots to love I conſecrate. 
3 caution about the number of * is abt tos FRY ol 
their actions in theſe rites were confined to the number three, Theo- 
gritus' s enchantreſs is no leſs exact 1 in this circumſtance z 1 


Pi 
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Thrice, thrice I pour, and thrice repeat my charms. | 
Virgil has aſſigned the reaſon hereof to the pleaſure the | gods were 
thought to take in that number, | To | | 


# 


—=——Numero Deus impare gaudet, 
Unequal numbers pleaſe the gods. 


Whether this fancy owes its original to the ſuppoſed perfection of the 
number three, becauſe, containing a beginning, middle, and end, 
it ſeems natural to ſignify all things in the world; or whether to the 
eſteem the Pythagoreans, and ſome other philoſophers had for it, on 
the account of their Trinity; or laſtly (to mention no more opinions), 
to its aptneſs to ſiguity the power of all the gods, who were divided 
into three claſſes, celeſtial, terreſtrial, and infernal, I ſhall leave 
to be determined by others. Thus much is certain, that the ancients 
thought there was no ſmall force and efficacy in unequal numbers; 
whence we find Vegetius adviſing, that the ditches round encampments 
ſhould be at the leaſt nine feet in breadth, at the moſt ſeventeen, but al- 
ways of an unequal number (a) : ſhepherds are likewiſe adviſed to take 
care that the number of their ſheep be not even (6); but the number 
three, was acceptable to the gods above all others; whence we find 
three Fatal Siſters, three Furies, three names and appearances of Diana, 
according to the poet: % og Lu 

— Tria virgins ora Diana. f 


Three diff rent forms does chaſte Diana bear. | 
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The ſons of Saturn, among whom the empire of the world was divided, 
vere three; and for the ſame reaſon, we read of Jupiter's ſulmen trifi- + 
dum, Neptune's trident, with ſeveral other tokens of the veneration they 
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had for this number. | „ | 

Many of their other practices were the ſame with thoſe uſed at com- 
mon 1ncantations : The charm, or form of verſes, had little difference 
beſide the proper application to the preſent occaſion; Virgil's nymph 
ſpeaks of her verſes as of the ſame ſort, and endued with the ſaine effi- 
cacy as Circe's : | 19 25 e ee © 1 8 
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| Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnin 5 
Carmina vel cœlo poſſunt deducere lunam, 
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| Carminibus Circe ſociot mutavit Ulyſſet, 
Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpiiur anguis. © 


We want but verſe; reſtore, my charms, 
My ling'ring Daphnis to my longing arms; 
Pale Phoebe drawn by verſe, from heav*n.deſcends 
And Circe chang'd with charms Ulyffes's friends: 
Verſe breaks the ground, and penetrates the brake, 1 
And in the winding cavern ſplits the ſnake, Dryden. 


- 


And the herbs and minerals uſed in other magical operations, were nv 
leſs ſought for in this, there being in them (as it was thought), ſome 
wonderful powers, which were equally prevalent in all ſupernatural and 
- miraculous effects; whence we find Virgil's nymph alluring Daphniz 
to her love by the very ſame medicaments, which Mceris had found et. 
fectual in performing other magical feats 


* 


Has herbas, atque hac Ponto mihi lecta venena © 
Ipſe dedit Maris ; naſcuntur plurima Ponto; - 
His ego ſæpe lupum fiers, et ſe condere ſiluis 
Merin, ſzpe animas imis excire ſepuleris, 
 Altque ſatas alio vidi traducere meſſes. 


Theſe pois'nous plants for magic ufe defign'd, 
(The nobleft and the beſt of all the baneful kind) 
Old Mceris brought me from the Pontic ſtrand, 
And cull'd the miſchief a bounteous lande. 
Smear'd with the pow'rful juices, on the plain 
He howls a wolf among the hungry train; 
And oft the mighty necromancer boaſts, 
With theſe to call from tombs the ftalking ghoſts 3 
And from the roots to tear the ſtanding corn, 


Which whirl'd aloft, to diftant fields is borne. th Dryde. 


The gods likewiſe (to mention no more inſtances of their agreement) 
were the ſame that ſuperintended all magical arts, as we learn from 
* Theocritus's Simcetha, who is introduced invoking the moon and Hee 
cate to her aſſiſtance: . „ | 
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ww ey Mz; "fallen Cuſtoms of OY _ 
Moon, ſhine bright and clear, Pn 

To thee I will direct my ſecret pray'r; 

To thee and Hecate, whom dogs do dread, 

When ſtain'd with gore ſhe ſtalks amidſt the dead. 

Hail, frightful Hecate, aſſiſt me till, 980 

Make mine as is great as” fam'd Medea's Kill. Crecch, 


„Thus far concerning aa arts in exciting "EIS It 1 may be inquired, 

in the next place, Whether they had any means te allay the paſſion, 
«hen once raiſed? Now it appears, that it was common to ſet the 
atient at liberty by the help of more powerful medicaments, or demons 
| ſuperior to thoſe that had bound him ; whence we find Canida, in Ho- 
race, complaining that all her enchantments | were rendered n, a 
y art 8 to her own; 


& 


Duid accidit ? cur is barberi minus 
Venena ee valent, | 
uibus ſuperba fugit ulta Wlicem, 

N Creontis filium, * bt 

Cum palla, tabo munus imbutam, novam 

ncendio nuptam abflulit ? 1 185 

Atqui nec herba, nec latent in aſperic. RE. 
Kadir fefellit me locis. e e 

Indbrmit unctis omnium cubilibus 
Obliuione pellicum. 

Ah, ah, ſolutus ambulat venefice | 


Seientioris carmine. 1 . 5 
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Am I fo fervd ? my baſe degrading PYRO 
Shall Colchos foſter greater harms? 
What ! ſhall the preſent ſpell'd with magic rage, 
Medea's vengeful breaſt aſſuage EE 5 
Since the fallacious gift to flames is turn'd, 
And her unhappy rival burn'd? 
Then what am 1? There's not an herb doth grow, 
Nor root, but I their virtues know, _ 
And can the craggy places ſhow ; VE 
| Yet Varus flights my love, above my pow'r, 
And fleeps on roſy beds ſecure; | 
Ah! much I fear ſome rival's greater ſkil! „ 
Delendy you Om BY. ae ſpell, ern . R. 
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But love, infoired without the affitance of magie, ſcarce yielded | 
te any cure, Apollo himſelf could find no remedy TR it, but is 
Introduced AM. in theſe words (a); .) | 


. immun 


— 


"RN L p : 4 EY 


- (s) Ovid Metam. I. v. 52%, 
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260 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of a 
Inventum medicina meum ef/t, oprferque per arbem | 
' Dicor, & herbarum eſt ſubjecta potentia nobis; 
Hei mibi! quod nullis amor eft madicabilis berbis, 
Nec praſunt domino, que profint omnibus, artes, 


Med'cine is mine, what herbs and ſimples grow 
In fields and foreſts, all their pow'rs I know, | 
And am the great phyſician call'd below; 


Alas! that fields and foreſts can afford np 
No remedies to heal their love ſick lord! ode 
To cure the pains of love no plant avails, | | bb i 
And his own pbyſic the phyfician fails, | Doch Alten 
The e poet profeſſes in another place, that no art was one able 10 550 


ſet a lover at liberty (a); 


may r. 
Nulla recantatas deponent pettora curas, 3 want, OY 
Nec. fugiet vivo ſulphure victus amor. 5 5 and 0 
Quid te Phaſiacæ Juverunt \gramima terre,  _ 90 6 ſurniſt 
Cum cuperus patria, Colchi, manere dom? adane 
Quid tibi præſuerunt, Circe, Perſeides berbe, EO 1 


Cum tibi Neritias abſiulit aura roter. 


Not all the pow 'r of verſe with magic N 

Can heal the torture of a love-fick mind; 
Altars may ſmoke with expiatory fire, 

Too weak to make a well fix'd love retire, 
Love by repulſe flill works the paſſion higher, 
What help, Medea, did thy potions yield? 

Not all the drugs that ſtock'd the Colchian field, 
Could eaſe to your diſtracted breaſt afford, 

When forc'd from home, you lov'd the foreign b. 

Nor greater the relief that Circe found, | 

When left by her Ulyſſes homewards bound 
Nor herbs, nor poiſons could her grief TT VE ks 
When envious blaſls had ſtoll'n her Jour ay. H. H. 


But notwithſlanding the difficulty of this cure, there is not ths 
variety of preſcriptions adapted to the ſeveral cauſes and occaſions of 


the malady; as appears from tae: * nel mel to OS. del. 
porately 1 in love (6); ; 


Sen furor oft, bebe que carmine net, 0 berbir; ; 


Sive aliguis nocuit, magico luſirabere ru. 


ta deum five of, facris e ra. 


) De remedio amerü· (5) Metam, X. v. 39% 


N 


f , 


Of tbe Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 


Madneſs by ſacred numbers is expell'd., 

And magic will to ſtronger. magic yield 

If the dire wrath of heav'n this fury rais d, 

Heav'n is with ſacrifice and pray'r appeas'd, 5 
ee Hophing, 


The antidotes may be reduced to two ſorts, They were either ſuch as 
had ſome natural virtue to produce the deſigned effect; ſuch are agnus 
caſtus, and the herbs reputed enemies to generation (2): Or, ſecondly, 
ſich as wrought the cure by ſome occult and myſtical power, and the 
affiltance of demons; ſuch are the ſprinkling of the duſt wherein a 
mule had rolled herſelf (5), the tying toads in the hide of a beaſt lately 
ſain (c), with ſeveral others mentioned by Pliny ; amongſt which we 
may reckon all the minerals and herbs, which were looked on as amu- 
lets againſt other effects of magic; for thoſe were likewiſe proper on 
ſuch occafionsz whence the poets uſually mention Caucaſus, Colchis, 
and other places famous for magical plants, as thoſe which alone could/ 
furniſh remedies, and antidotes againſt love. I ſhall only ſet down one 
inſtance, wherein the poet, inquiring what ſhould be the cauſe his miſ- 
| zrels had forſaken him, puts this queſtion among others ()) 
— LIN uc N | | 

Leftu Prometbeis diuidit herba gugis. 


What ! do thoſe odious herbs, the lover's bane, 
Growing on Caucaſus, produce this pain? 5 
By Promethens's mountain he means Caucaſus, which was ek 5 
able for herbs of ſovereign power, that ſprung out of Prometheus's 

The infernal gods were called upon for aſſiſtance, as may be learned 
from Virgil's Dido, who fignifies her pretended deſign to diſpel the re- 
mains of her love for Æneas, in theſe words . 


Sacra Joui Stygio, que rite incepta paraui, 
Perficere off animus, finemque imponere curis, 
Dardaniique rogum capitis permutere flamma. 1 
Thus will I pay my vows to Stygian Jove EI 
And end the dos my Galt bus "xp 15 
Then caſt the Trojan image on the fire, 
And as that burns my paſſion ſhall expire. 


nnn 


* 
tt. 


be Archeoleg bujus, Lib. II. | Cap. nt... : (5) Plinii, Nat. Hiſt. Lib. xx X. | 
D . (e) Idem, Lib, LUX. „IL l N. 
Hel . e longr oder ho We hots ro roms a 


— 


* 


ed to render the ſame gods e () ; 


hereby ſhe means the ſhades below) to Ao them; KEE ſtory « 


Silius introduces Anna, Dido 6 alter, ite how ſhe had endeavor | 
x 5 + 4 2 . be « 


Maro forte Jovi, cui tertia * Aber, 

Aique atri ſocie tbalami nova ſacra parabam, 5 
'Queis ægram mentem, & fr epidaniie nina levaret 
Infelix germana tori. — 


To griſly Jove of hell I off rings paid, © IN hs HE 

And to the ſwarthy conſort of his bed, 25 T no 

In pity of my love-lick ſiſter's grief, of the 

And in aſſurance of a bleſs'd relief, ' 5 | forbid 

To charm her cares to ſleep, her fears to 79 N that re 

And ſtill che tumults of her troubled breaſt, . 4 be kil 

other 

Not long IF Pa the ſame. perſon, relating how the diviners eſſayed to refer 
reſtore Dido to her right mind, ſays, they invoked the gods of night dancin 


was fi 
Heu facri deten errores, dum 1 numina e 


Eliciunt, ſpondentque novis medicamina curis, - 


O ſoothing prieftcraft ! O the cloſe diſguiſe 
Of cheat, impoſture, and well varniſh'd lies! 
With a' pretended zeal the ſhades they iwplore, 


The gods of night demurely they adore,  — wealt 

With promis'd cures they gull our eaſy minds, _ from 

A ſolemn vow v their holy knav'ry binds. e e 5 A, | ſtreng 

1 mal only mention one expedient more, whereby they cured them. | — 
ſelves of love; it is the water of Selemnus, a river that falls into the for th 
ſea near Argyra i in Achaia, The ſtory is thus: Selemnus, a beautiful ho 


young ſhepherd in thoſe parts, was beloved by Argyra, the nymph, | withc 


from whom the town and fountain of that name were called ; but the 


currii 


flower of his age being over, the nymph deſerted him, upon which he every 
pined away, and was transformed i into a river by Venus; after this he WW their 
Rill retained bis former paſſion, and (as the Patrenfians report) for their 
ſome time conveyed his waters through a ſubterraneobs paſſage to Ar. ment 


ra's fountain, in the ſame manner that Alpheus was ſaid to join him- the 8 

lf with Arethuſa, till by Venus's favour, the remembrance of her was nalty 

5 to vaniſh quite out of his mind, Hence it came to paſf, that u ed th 
many as waſhed themſelves i in this river, were made to forget chat pal. Laſtl 
ſion. Thus Pauſanias (8). youn 


Thus much concerning their love. I am not tha that enlarge · Plut: 


ments might be made in every part of this chapter; but what has been 
aid will (I hope) be ſufficient to ſatisfy the bender — without 
5 too far * his e © 


great 


* 
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0 Lib. VIII. | (5) Achaicis, p. 442, & 445. Edit. Hanove 5s 


Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 263 We 
: _ Of their Marriages.” F 
THE rſt inhabitants of Greece lived without laws and government, HY 
no bounds were preſcribed to their paſſions, their love (like the reſt. 14 
of their deſires) was unconfined, and promiſcuous mixtures, becauſe - 
forbidden by no human authority, were publicly allowed. The firſt 44 
that reſtrained this liberty was Cecrops, who having raiſed himſelf to 1 
be king over the people afterwards called Athenians, amongſt many 1 
other uſeful conſtitutions, introduced that of marriage (a). Others 1 
refer the honour of this inſtitution, together with the invention of "RP 
dancing, to Erato, one of the muſes; but ſome rather underſtand that * 
ſtory of the marriage ſolemnity, the regular conduct whereof, they ſay, 1 
was firſt ordered by Erato. However that be, it was in ſome time re- 1 
ceived by all the Grecians; for no ſooner did they begin to reform 1 
their ſavage and barbarous courſe of life, and join themſelves in towns. BY 
and ſocieties, but they found it neceſſary to confine the unruly luſts of 62 
men, by eſtabliſhing lawful marriage, with other rules of good man- rH 
ners. 3 | | 93 | | "HAY | 5 : $:iÞ 
Marriage was very honourable in ſeveral of the Grecian common= © 1 
wealths, being very much encouraged by their laws, as the abſtaining 1 
from it was diſcountenanced, and in ſome places puniſhed ; for the BY 
ſtrength of ſtates conſiſting in their number of people, thoſe that re- 1 
fuſed to contribute to their increaſe, were thought very cold in their 1 
affections to their country. The Lacedemonians are very remarkable k 
for their ſeverity againſt thoſe that deferred marrying, as well as thoſe = 
who wholly abſtained from it (4). No man among them could live 1 
without a wife beyond the time limited by their lawgiver, without in- 1 
curring ſeveral penalties ; as firſt, the ma iſtrates commanded ſuch once ; 2 5 
every winter to run round the public p ca naked ; and to increaſe =_ 
their ſhame, they ſung a certain ſong, the words whereof aggravated "iſ 
their crime, and expoſed them to ridicule. ' Another of their puniſh- ME 
ments was, to be excluded from the exerciſes, wherein (according to RE 
the Spartan cuſtom) young virgins contended naked (c). . A third pe- RW 
nalty was inflicted upon a certain ſolemnity, wherein the women dragg- , 1 
ed them round an altar, beating them all the time with their fiſts (. : - : 
Laſtly, They were deprived of that refpe& and obſervance which the _ 
younger fort wers obliged to pay to their elders, and therefore, ſaith - ' 
Plutarch (e), no man Pond fault with what was ſaid to Dercyllidas, a - - 1 i 
great captain, and one that had commanded armies, who, coming into a 5 6 
EA lt a | . | r FEE 
— 2 JJC 1 l 
(s) Vide Arthzolog, hujug, Lib. 1. Cap. Ul. () Stobzus, LV. de laude Nuptiarum. 1 
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264 Of the Miſcellany Caftoms of Creed; 
the place of aſſembly, a young man, inſtead of riſing and makin 
told him, Sir, you muſt not expect that honour from me bein 
„ which cannot be returned to me by a child of your's when 1 
To theſe we may add the Athenian law (a), whereby all that 
commanders, orators, or intruſted with any public affair, were » 
married, and have children, abd eſtates in land; for theſe were looked 
on as ſo many pledges for their good behaviour, without which the | 
thought it dangerous to commit to them the management of abi. 
truſts. | | x . 1 3 
Polygamy was not commonly tolerated in Greece, for marriage wag 
thought to be a conjunction of one man with one woman; whence fone 
will have yo derived æagd To de ape eie, from two becoming one 
When Herodotus reports that Anaxandridas the Spartan had two wire 
he remarks that it was contrary to the cuſtom of Sparta (b). The rel 
of the Grecian cities did, for the moſt part, agree herein with the Ia. 
cedemonians ; only upon ſome emergent occaſions, when their men bad 
been deſtroyed by war, or other calamities, toleration was granted for 
marrying more wives; an inſtance whereof we have at Athens in Fur. | 
pides's time, who, as ſome ſay, conceived an hatred againſt the whole 
ſex, for which he is famous in gt ON being haraſſed with two wives 
at once (c). Socrates is ſaid to haye been married to Xantippe aud 
Myrto at the ſame time (4); and Athenæus concludes it was then re. | 
puted no ſcandal, becauſe we never find any of his enemies caſting it 
in his teeth (e); but ſome think the matter of fact may be juſtly called 
into queſtion; and, in Plutarch's opinion, Panetius of Rhodes, ini; | 
err&ens, has fully confuted it in his diſcourſe concerning Socrates (H) 
The time of marriage was not the ſame in all places: The Spartans 
were not permitted to marry till they arrived at their full ſtrength (g); 
and though I do not find what was the exact number of years they 
were confined to, yet it appears from one of Lycurgus's ſayings, that 
both men and women were limited in this affair; Which that lawgiver 
being aſked the reaſon of, ſaid, his deſign was that the Spartan chil- 
| dren might be ſtrong and vigorous. The Athenian laws are ſaid once 
to have ordered, that men ſhould not marry till above 35 years of age; 
for human life being divided by Solon into ten weeks (ie he 
affirmed, in harum hebdomadum quinta maturitatem ad ftirpem relingen- 
dam homini ineſſe; that in the fifth of theſe weeks men were of ripe- 
neſs to multiply their kind (); but this depended upon the humour of 
every lawgiver, nothing being generally agreed to in this matter. A. 
| riſtotle (i) thought 37 a good age, Plato 30; and Heſiod was much 
of the ſame judgment, for thus he adviſes his friend 


8 toom, 
8 Joung, 
am old. 


Wom 
mittec 
üſteen 


Whet 
turity 
fiſtee! 
years 
marr) 
marr! 
for m 


ltrat 


AY 
nr 
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(aA) Dinarchus in Demoſthenem. (3) Lib. w. (c) Gellius Nock. — 
' Lib. XV. Cap.XX. (4) Diogenes Laertius Socrste. ( Lib A 

J) Plutarchus, Pericle. (4) Xenophon de Repub. Lacedzm. (5) Cenle- | 
rinus de die natali, Cap. XIV. | (i) Polit. Lib, VII. Cap. XVI. 
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Of 'the Miſcellany Cuftomi of Grete. 
Gene- 0 yureia 785 xorl den J 7 | 


Mr ręme eros rio HUNG oN dA, . 

Mir bniltis fed h ro wap» d vel g. - r (a) 

The time to enter on a marry'd life 

ls about thirty,” then bring home a wife; 

But don't delay too late, or wed too young, NO 

Since ſtrength and ꝓrudence to this flate belong. J. A. 
women married ſooner than men ; ſome of the old Athenian laws per- 
mitted them to marry, at twenty-ſix, Ariſtotle at eighteen, Heſiod at 
kſteen, | | I © | 5 . Brace REL TY 

H 0 york rhrogo; 1691, wiunry N naher (b): 

A wife when fifteen chovſe, then let her wed; 


I' th' prime for Hymen's rites, for th' joys of th marriage · bed. . 


Where the poet adviſes that women be permitted to grow to ma- 
turity in four years, i. e. four after ten, and matry in the fifth, . e. the 


fſteenth. Others think he means they muſt continue unmarried four 


years after their arrival at woman's eſtate, z: e. at fourteen years, and 
marry in the fifth, i. e. the nineteenth. But as the women were ſooner 
marriageable than men, ſo their time was far ſhorter; it being common 


for men to marry much older than women could expect to do, as Ly) _ 


lltrate complains in Ariſtophanes (c), _ Rte Kt 


7 


O 74e Anu H, x 7 eng, Texv wade X0g1y ye yalde mt · 
155 dz YM teungòg 0 Xaitpos, . rdro pen . | 
Older; iker hues v, olive de cbt. 


AY. mei nds a, b walk Spaten gear, di., 
NP. Ouxuy y a9gts yngxoxuow ; AT. Ma AH a> z drug desen, 


LY. 'Tis ſome concern to me, when I reflet _. 
On the poor girls, that muſt deſpair of man; 
And keep a ſtale and loath'd celibacy, x.. 
PR. What? ha'nt the men the ſame hard meaſures then? _ 
LT. Oh! no, they have a more propitioys fate, _ 
Since they at fixty, when their vigour's paſt, 
Can wed a young and tender ſpouſe to warm 
Their aged limbs, and to repair their years : 
But women's joys are ſhort and tranſient 5 
For if we once the golden minutes mils, 
| There's no recalling ſo ſevere is our doom; 
We muſt then long in vain, in vain expect; 


And by our ills forewarn poſterit ry... * 1 
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266 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 

The times or ſeaſons of the year moſt proper for marriage 3 
according to the Athenians, ſome of the winter months, efveciat? Heſio 
January, which, for that reaſon, was called ,d (a), Hence 4 acts 

perſon in Terence, the ſcene of whoſe fable is laid in Greece, aff ; 
the ſoothſayers had forbidden to enter upon matrimony till winter m 


Aruſpex vetuit ante brumam autem quid novi 
Negotii inſep ere —— 8 


Until the ſeaſonable time of year, „ 
When froſty weather Binde all things, the prieſt | 
Counſell'd us by all means to put off marriage. The 6 
The moſt convenient ſeaſon was when there happened a conjunction 5 
of the ſun and moon, at which time they celebrated their feſtival cal. 
ed Oryduuz, or marriage of the gods (c). Clytemneſtra in Euripedes 
having aſked Agamemnon when A deſigned to give Iphigenia in mar. 
riage to Achilles, he anſwers, that the full moon was the fitteſt time, 


Oray oeAyvns. eoruxhs ahn zune; (). 
9 REA 5 


' When the Full moon darts forth het lucky rays. 


Themis in Pindar adviſes that Thetis be married to Peleus in the fame 
ſeaſon (e); for by dxeg ke, he means the full moon, which hap. 
| pens in the middle of lunar months, which were uſed in the old Gre. 
_ clan computations. The poet's words run thus: 


Sever: 
and al 
place. 


e . | 4 | Mo 

EE E, Mourne —@£&@© Ly e certaii 
3 At Eo Wiguis, ige | | +. WES; the cu 
Abe x89 Nv U- | | e „ han o 


Q news rag Nies. 


When creſcent Phebe is about to ſhine, 
In a full orb with radiant light, 
Then may he marry, then may ſhe invite 
The hero, both their loves to join, e 
Then let them blend and tie, their joys, their all combine. 


7.4 


/ 


j 


This cuftom' ſeems to have proceeded from an opinion they had 
of the moon's power in generation, Some preſcribe other 2 ; 
| i | HE ; elo 


nt — 


. b : * 1 5 
8 4 2 - Ca p 4 8 1 4. q - - $ 1 2 


—— — 


5 (a) Olympiodorus in Meteora Atiſtotelis, Euſtathius in Iliad. 7. (5) Phormione. Bo 
() Heſiodi Scholiaſtes Hale. (4) Iphigen. in Aulid. v. 717. ( Ilthm, — 


Heſiod thinks the fourth moſt convenient, becauſe (as one of the Scho- 
laſts obſerves) it was dedicated to Venus and Mercury (a)) | 


Z 


| | 6 us 2 7 MW 
Ey 0 reragry nds E106 & we 1 . | | | 
Olards xgives os im tgypart TETY dg n. „ e 


On the fourth day of the moon's age, your wife 

Bring home, to enter on the cares of life; 

But firſt take heed yourſelf to certify 
In the reſpective ſigns of augury. „ GEN 


The ſixteenth, or, as ſome, the eighteenth, is mentioned as moſt unfit of 


all others (6) 3 


Exrn 0 1 Aten PEN &ovuPoges irs Puroiow, | \ 
Avdewyoves 1 d, *g & wie pogds sg 1 
Ore ywictas meat, ur d aten d rSU ANN M 4. 
Whatever trees you plant the ſixteenth day, 
They'll never thrive, but wither and decay; 
But if your wife's deliver'd of a fon, 
_ His life with lucky proſpects is begun; 
But girls, if born, or married now, will ſee © 4 
Their years annoy'd with woe and miſery. | 1 
me : . . 


Several other days were looked on as favourable, or otherwiſe, in this 
and all other affairs, which it would be too tedious to enumerate in this 
b Moſt of the Greeks looked on it as ſcandalous to contract within 
certain degrees of l Hermione in Euripides ſpeaks of 
the cuſtom of brethren's fnarrying their ſiſters, with no leſs deteſtation 
than of ſons marrying their mothers, or fathers their daughters (e); 


re- 
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Harig 7s Iuyurgi, reis T3 fenrgl pelyyurai, 

Koen 7 a0) Pa dia Pore N of Piraru | 5 
Lei 25 wiv i N herpes is. 


Such things Barbarians act, ſuch villanies 
Are the reſult of luſt, or perverſe will, 2 
Where no laws cement, and no right confines, 
Fathers their daughters, ſons their mothers force 
To an inceſtuous bed, and hurried on 
By boiling luſts, brothers with ſiſters join; 
All things are free; the moſt exalted love „ 
Can't 'gainſt incentive luſt ſecure your life. . 
„ , 77. Several --, 
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268 Of the Miſcillany Cuſtoms of Greece. - 
Several of the barbarous nations ſeem to have overlooked the 
decency, and allowed unlawful. and inceſtuous mixtures, The Pers. 
are eſpecially remarkable for ſuch practioes; for their Magi, the * 
ſacred perſons among them, were the offspring of mothers and 92 
ſons Hence Catullus (a), | 4 dh 


rules of 


Naſcetur Mans ex Gelli matriſque 3 | 
Conjugio, G di ſcat Perſicum aruſpicium: 
Nam Magus ex matre & gnato gignatur eportet, 

Si vera ef Perſarum impia religio. 


Gellius hath ice by his mother got, 
Nor is it in his heraldry a blot ; | 
The boy mult ſtraight be made profoundly wiſe 

In all the magic trumpery and hes. 
What muſt the Perſian religion be, | | 
- Where ſuch « an act 1 is no * 255 h | J 4 
The Lacedemoniant were forbidden to marry any of their kindred, 
whether in the direct degrees of aſcent or deſcent ; but a collateral fe. 
lation hindered them not : for nephews married their aunts, and uncles} 
their nieces; an inſtance whereof Herodotus gives us in Anaxandrida, 
who married his {ſiſter's daughter (5), The marriages of brothers and 
| fitters were utterly unlawful, though countenanced by ſeveral examples 
of their gods: an ample account hereof may be ſeen in Byblis's word, 
when in love with her brother Caunus, where, notwithſtanding the 
_ greatneſs of her paſſion, ſhe confeſſes that nv examples were 1 0 
5 jo licenſe her inceſtuous deſires OH Fe 15 


4 : 
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Dis TI ! Dii nempe how habuere e 2 
; Sic Saturnuf Opim junttam ſibi ſanguine duxit, © 
Oeceanus. Tethyn, Junonem rector Ohymbt. 
Sun! ſuperis ſua jura. Quid ad cœlęſtia ritus 
Ty humanos, diverſaque feedera tento? _ 
Aut noftro vetitus de corde fugabulur ardor; 
Aut, hoc fi nequeo, peream precor ante, forogue 
Hortua componar, pofilegue det o/cula frater : _ 
t tamen arbitrium quarit res zſla duorum. 
Finge placere mht, /celus efſe videbitur illi; | 
At non Aohlde thaldmos timuere ſororu m 5 
© Dnae ſed hos novi? Cur bæc exempla para? 
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M the Miſcellany Cuſtoms bf Greece, 
The gods forbid; yet thoſe whom I invoke | 
Have lov'd like me, have their own ſiſters took. 
Great Saturn, and his greater offspring Jove,, 
Both ſtock'd their heaven with inceſtuous love: 4 
Gods have their privilege ; why do I ſtrive 
To ſtrain my hopes to their prerogative ? 
No, let me baniſh this forbidden fire, "OE 
Or quench it with my blood, or with't expire 
Unſtain'd in honour, and unhurt in fame, 
Let the grave bury both my love and ſhame; 
But when at my laſt hour I gaſping lie, . 
Let only my kind murderer be by; _ e 
Let him, while I breathe out my ſoul in ſighs, 
Or gaze't away, look on with pitying eyes; 
Let him (for ſure he can't deny me this), 
| Seal my cold lips with one kind parting kiſs ; 
Beſides 'twere vain ſhould I alone agree 
To what another's will muſt ratify, 
| Could I be fo abandon'd to conſent 
What I have paſt for good and innocent, 
He may perhaps as worſt of crimes reſent, 
Vet we amongſt our race examples find 
Of brothers, who have been to ſiſters kind: 
Fam'd Canace could thus ſucceſsful prove, 
Cou'd crown her wiſhes 1n a brother's love. 
But whence cou'd I theſe inſtances produce? 
How came I witty to my ruin thus? | 
Whither will this mad phrenzy hurry on? 


Hence, hence you naughty flames, from hence 


| be gone, ; 
| Nor let me e'er the ſhameful paſſion own. 


% 
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Yet it was not reputed unlawful, in ſeveral places, for brothers to marry 
their half-ſiſtersz and ſometimes their relation by the father, ſometimes 


by the mother, was within the law. The Lacedemonian lawgiver al- 
lowed marriages between thoſe that had only the ſame mother, and dif- 


terent fathers (a), The Athenians were forbidden to marry ſiſters by 
the ſame mother, but not thoſe by the ſame father, as we are told b 


Philo the Jew (5). An inſtance hereof we have in Archeptolis, The- 


miltocles's ſon, who married his ſiſter Mnefiptolema (); as likewiſe in 
Cimon, who being unable, through his extreme proverty, to provide 
a ſuitable match to his ſiſter Elpinice, married her himſelf. Nor was 


this contrary to the laws or cuſtoms of Athens, as Athenzus (4) is of 
opinion; for, according to Plutarch's (e) account, it was done public- 


* >; ; 
: 0" s — 


— — 


(a) Phil, Judzus, Lib. de ſpecialibus legibus ad præceptum Vil. contra machos. 
0 hrs de legibus ſpecialibus. (e) Plutarchus, Themiſtocle. (4) Lib. XL 
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5 270 Of the Miſcellun 1 Cuſtoms of Greece. 


ly, and without any fear of the laws: Cornelius Nepos like wiſe 

aſſures us, it was nothing but what the cuſtom of their country allo, 
ed. We find, indeed, that Cimon is ſometimes taxed for his familiar, 
with Elpinice ; but this is only to be underſtood of his taking her after ſſ 
had been married to Callias; for it appears from the forecited alben, 


that Cimon firſt married her himſelf, then gave her to Callias » rich, | 


Athenian ; after which he again became familiar with her, Which in. 


| deed was looked on as adultery, ſhe being then another man's wife. 
Moft of the Grecian ſtares, eſpecially thoſe that made any figure, 
7 


required their citizens ſhould match with none but citizens for they 


looked upon the freedom of their cities as too great a privilege to be | 
granted upon eaſy terms to foreigners, or their children, Hence we 


find the Athenian laws ſentencing the children of ſuch matches to yer. 


petual flavery ; an account whereof has been f in one of the fore. | 


going books (5). This was not all; for they had a law, that if a fh. 
reigner married. a freewoman of Athens, it ſhould be lawful for an 


. perſon to call him to account before the magiſtrates called Theſmothet 


where, if he was convicted, they ſold him tor a flave, and all his goods 


were confiſcated, and one third part of them given to his accuſer, 
The ſame penalty was inflited upon ſuch citizens as gave foreign wo. 
men in marriage to men of Athens, pretending they were their own | 
daughters, fave that the ſentence of ſlavery was changed into igno. 


miny, whereby they were deprived of their voices in all public effem. 
blies, and moſt other privileges belonging to them as citizens. Laſtly, 


If any man of Athens married a woman that was not free of that city, | 
he was fined a thoufand drachms (c). But theſe laws were not con 


ant and perpetual. Sometimes the neceſſity of the times ſo far pre- 
valled, that the children of ſtrange women enjoyed all the privileges 


of free born citizens. The old law, which prohibited the meu of 


Athens to marry Hraugers, having been ſome time diſuſed, was reviy- 
ed by Pericles, and afterwards, at the inflance of the fame perſon, abro- 


gated by a decree of the people (4), but again renewed in the archon- 


{hip of Kuclides, at the motion of Ariſtophon, when it was enated, 


that no perſons ſhould be free denizons of Athens, unleſs both their 


parents were free (e). | 5 „ 1 
Virgins were not allowed to marry without the conſent of ther 


parents; whence Hero in Muſæus (J) tells Leander, they could | 
not be honourably joined in marriage, becauſe her parents were & | 
| gainſt it, e | Is bl; a FOR wm 


a I 5 F / | . | 
AuPa9ov & Jbrestesc e ydrog 0040106 - ,v. 
Ob ag i105 ria em ud . ——: 


My parents to the match will not conſent, 1 
Therefore deſiſt, it is not pertinent. . 
„„ e ant too Hermione |} 


| () Lib. „ Cap. n | 
(e) Demoſth, in Eubulidem. (/) V. 379+" 


0 | 
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(a) Cimone. 


T ? ( Demoſthenes Orat. in Nearan. 
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Hermione in Euripides (a) profeſſes ſhe had no concern about her mar- 
riage, but left that wholly to her-fatherz ' © | 


oh. N rite . a as . 
NuwPtopdray fis Fly 46a Tere tubs ps 
Migivar iB, x5% buoy got rade. | 
I'm not concern'd, my father will take care 0 


Of all things that reſpect my nuptials. 


fore Iphigenia in Euripides was not to be given in marriage to Achilles 
vill Clytemneſtra approved the match (C). Nor were men permitted to 
marry without conſulting their parents ; for even the molt early and ig- 
norant ages were too well acquainted with the right which parents have 
by nature over their children, to think theſe had power to diſpoſe of 


Agamemnon's daughter, and leaves it to his father Peleus to choofe 
him a wife (c); | | 


Hy g di pes edwes Tot, x, binad ile, 
 Tnaivs 9% pos LT, YU Yer TG: 


If by heav'ns bleſſing I return,.a bride 
My careful father will for me provide. 


And Pamphilus in Terence is betroth'd by his father Simo, who is in- 
troduced thus ſpeaking ()) „„ 
bac fama impulſus Chremes 

Uliro ad me venit, unicam gnatam ſuam 

Cum dote ſumma filio uxorem ut dare; 
Placuit ; deſpondi; hic nuptiis dictus eff dies. 


we find Creon promiſing his fiſter Jocaſta to any perſon who ſhould 
deſtroy the ſphinx that infeſted Thebes; and Oreſtes gave his ſiſter 
Electra to his friend Pylades. When they had neither parents nor bre- 
thren, or if their brethren were not arrived to years of diſcretion, they 


ans, called zwirgemot, Or xugios.(e). Sometimes huſbands betrothed their 
ves to other perſons upon their death-beds, as appears from the ſto 

of Demoſthenes's father, who gave his wife Cleobule to one Aphobus 
with a conſiderable portion. When he was dead, Aphobus took the 


made his complaint to the magiſtrates, and accuſed him in an elegant 


15 


tb. 


* 9 


C] Demoſthenes in Stephanum t 


F . 
| 
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The mother's conſent was neceſſary as well as the father's; and there- 


| themſelves without their parents conſent. Achilles, in Homer, refuſes - 


9 


When virgins had no fathers, their brothers diſpoſed of them. Thus 


were diſpoſed of by their grandfathers, thoſe eſpecially by the father's 
hde ; when theſe failed, they were committed to the care of guardi- 


portion, but refuſed to marry the woman; whereupon Demoſthenes _ 


2 Androm , p hj 1 11 | C 8 0 3 27 | 5 9 5 
4a l. S. 1 ache : (5) Iphigen. in Aulide. (e) Iliad. 2. v. 39 | (a) Andria, 
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Of the Miſcellany Cuftoms of Gretes. | 


oration (a). And that this cuſtom was not unuſual, appears from tha | Geyer 
ſame orator's defence of Phormio, who being a flave, and faithful in cuſtot 
his buſineſs, his maſter gave him both his liberty and his wife, | mult | 
They had ſeveral forms of betrothing, ſuch as this-cited by Clemens eſtabl 
the Alexandrian (4) out of Menander, Halden crigg ray ymriny 90 % it one 
col v dun Nu; i. e. I give you this. my daughter to male you fa- people 
ther of children lawfully begotten. The dowry was ſometimes mention. fore, 
ed, as we find in Xenophon (c), where Cyaxares betrothes his daughter but t 
to Cyrus, Aidupeai co, & Kigs, avrhy ra Thy Yuraica Fvyatiears pou . comp] 
ini Fapas I avrh bys Y Pogryy Mad Txoer, i. e. I give you, Cyrus, thi becau 
woman, who'ts my daughter,” with all Media for ber dowry. The per. Ts 
| ſons to be married plighted their faith to one another, or to their rela. os 
tions. Thus Clitophon and Lucippe {wear to each other (4), the for. betwe 
mer to be conſtant and ſincere in his love, the latter to marry him, and that 
make him maſter of all ſhe had. Ovid makes the next ceremony after whene 
betrothing, to be the virgin's oath to her lover; N ſpeaks 
Promiſit pater hanc, hac &. juravit amanti. 
Her father promis'd, ſhe an oath did take 
Her faithful lover never to forſaxe. 
The ceremony in promiſing fidelity was kiſſing each other, or giving 
their right hands, which was the uſual form of ratifying all agreement, 
Hence Clytemneſtra in Euripides calls for Achilles's right hand to af. 
ſure her of his ſincere intention to marry her daughter (e); 7 
Ac, y % T unn; 
Lira den agxi, luuagius vofapiin dra ie 
Join your right hand to mine, a ſacred tie wh 
Of this our compact. © NEE 
5 reg „„ Wu ide 
The Thebans had a cuſtom for lovers to plight their faith at the monu- ber n 
ment of Iolaus, who-was a lover of Hercules, and aſſiſted him in bis 
labours (J), and was therefore believed to take care of love affairs 
when advanced into heaven. . 8 5 
In the primitive ages, women were married without portions from 
their relations, being purchaſed by their huſbands, whoſe preſents to 
the woman's relations were called her dowry. Thus we find Shechem 
bargaining with Jacob and his ſons for Dinah: “ Let me $nd grace 
< in your eyes (faith he) and what ye ſhall ſay unto me, I. vill 
give: Aſk me never ſo much dowry and gift, and I will give ac. 
« cording as ye ſhall ſay unto me; but give me the damſel to #0 05 
FN 1 „Seide 
3 | PI Ke 5 5 1 Vl. 
| (a) Orat. in Aphobum. (5) Stromat. Lib. II. () Kepa. Lib. Vi 
(4) Achill. Tat. Lib. v. (e) Iphigen. in Adlid. v. 831. (J) uud ©) Pol 
Pelopidle. (s) Gen. XXXIV. 2. | a en 
* TL 855 IN 
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| Several inſtances may be produced to the ſame purpoſe, were not this 
cuſtom too well known to need farther confirmation; only thus much 

mult be obſerved, that when civility and good manners came to be 

eſtabliſhed in any place, it was uſually laid aſide; for Ariſtotle makes 

it one argument to prove that the ancient Grecians were an uncivilized 

people, becauſe they uſed to buy their wives (a). No ſooner, there- 

fore, do we find them beginning to lay aſide their barbarous manners, 

but this practice was left off; iuſomuch that Medea, in Euripides, 

complains that women were the moſt miſerable of all rational creatures, 

becauſe lying under a neceſſity of purchaſing their own maſters at a 

dear rate (6). So frequent became the cuſtom for women to bring 
portions to their huſbands, that ſome make the moſt eſſential difference 
between yum and Teach, i. e. wife and concubine, to conſiſt in this, 
that wives had dowries, whereas concubines were uſually without; 
whence one in Plautus, the ſcene of whoſe action is laid in Greece, 
ſpeaks thus (e); 1 | 


— Sed ut inope, 5 
Infamis ne ſim, ne mibi hanc ſamam differant, ne 
Germanam meam ſororem in concubinatum tibi 
Sie fine dote dediſſe magis, quam in matrimonium. 


Tho? I am low 1! th? world, and am but mean, 
1'1l offer ſome ſmall matter for her dowry, 
Leſt this aſperfion ſhould be thrown abroad, 
That ſhe as miſtreſs, not as wife, is to you. 


Hence men who were content to marry wives who had no fortune, 
commonly gave them gente, an inſtrument of writing, whereby the 
receipt of their dowry was owned. The reſt of their diſtinction was 
chicty founded upon this; for ſhe that had a dowry, thought it a juſt 
title to a greater freedom with her huſband, and more reſpect from him, 
than ſuch as owed their maintenance to him. Hence Hermione, in Eu- 
ripides, is enraged that the captive Andromache ſhould pretend to be 
ker rival in Pyrrhus's affections; 5 y e 


Koch P10 Apes xe Vadis, 4 
Drehtadyre xαοντο˙ο r Hν,l-zu r N | a 
Ov rd AN, £0: Thnnins aro = | nat tl; M 
Adhi wxagxas die ine aÞixopn! 

A te Aﬀxouims Trag rive vous 
Mex u vdr Ng FAT 
Hong od £0yorg, ws ü f, 
Ti g prev SY T60i0d bee Mf Noyes | 


Ly 9 gow Jen, X24 FoghrernTES vun, ; 
Aug; xc T, E, 1655, Janes 8 
T (4); „ e 5 
Fol, II. ; Mm 2, This 
(a) Politic. Lib. II. Cap. VIII. (8) Euripidis Med. 239. (e) Tripummes, 
% Euripid. Andromach. 147. „ N FF 
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\b amet, 
| 07 the Miſcellany Cuftoms of 2 
This rich attire; theſe coſtly ornaments, 
My various change of clothes, and all my jewels, | 
Ne'er did Achilles or old Peleus give | 
No, they are only Kind indulgent tokens 
Of my dear father's bleſſing : Theſe I brought 
From Sparta with a fortune great and noble, 
To ſhow my quality, and that I might 
Speak freely, without any laviſh awe 
And doſt thou think, thou dirty, fervile woman, 
To paramount, to caſt me out, and gain | 
\ Tt? aſcendant o'er my lord's affe&tions 75 1 4 


e nd was Lycurgus of this, and ſome other inconveniences at. 


tending this cuſtom, that partly for fear wives ſhould domineer over 


their huſbands, and partly ont of a defire that men ſhould chock 
wives more for the ſake of their perſons than their money, and thit 
no woman's poverty. ſhould hinder her of an huſband, he quite bz. 
niſhed it out of Sparta (a). Solon agreed herein with Lycurgus ; for 
all the dowry he permitted the Athenian wives to have, was a little 
inconſiderable houſehold tuff, and three ſuits of clothes: „ For ( 


Plutarch) he would not have marriages for gain or an eſtate, but 


'< for pure love, kind affection, and to get children (5).” But ſome 
are of opinion, that this ordinance had no relation to dowries, but only 
to thoſe gifts which the bride brought with her, called inzs, d 

which an account will afterwards be given. And that Solon did not 
prohibit other dowries, appears hence, that men who had no ſons, 
were allowed to entail their eſtates upon daughters; and every heireh 
(the Athenians called them iTi*zangs.) was obliged to marry her neareſ 
relation, leſt her eſtate ſtould go out of the family; but in conſiders 
tion of her dowry, ſhe had the privilege, when her huſband was impo- 
tent, to lie with bis neareſt kinſman ; which law was contrived again 


thoſe who, conſcious of their own inability, would match with heireſs; 


For the portion's ſake, and make uſe of a law to put violence upon nz» 
ture; yet (faith my author) it was wiſely done to confine her to her hub 


band's neareſt kinſman, that the children might be of the ſame family, 


A farther privilege heireſſes had above other women was, that their dul. 
bands were obliged to lie with them thrice a month (c ©) When there 
were any orphan virgins without inheritance, whom they termed Nor. 

(4), he that was next in blood was obliged to marry ber himſelf, or ſet- 


tle a portion on her according to his quality; if he was re, 


ene of the firſt rank, five mine, or 500 drachms; if Inns, of ! be ſecond 
rant, 300; if Zuyins, of the third rank, 1 50: But if ſhe had many te- 


| ations _ wed, 1 oo them contriduted their Proportion 
| mae 


— 


1 * mh. | * 


.- 


(a) Tabla, Lib. m. md . Apothegm: Laconic: ZXlian. Var. Eil. A VS 


; Cap. VI. (5) Plutarchus e (c) Idem loc. citato. Fuſtathine io Ti 
; 25 Atiſtophous e e W I ug 
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the Miſcellany Euftoms of Greece. .* os 
make up the ſum : If there were more than one virgin, their neareſt 
kinſman was only obliged to marry, or give a portion to one of them; 
and upon bis refuſal to do this, any perſon was allowed to indict him 
before the Archon, who was obliged to compel him to his duty; and if 
te refuſed to put the law in execution, was fined 1000 drachms, which 
were conſecrated to, Juno the goddeſs of marriage (a). Terence has 
-yeral hints at theſe cuſtoms ; for his ſcenes being laid in Athens, he 
frequently deſcribes the uſages of that city. Thus in Phormio (5) z 


Lex eſt; ut orbe, qui fint genere proximi, | 
Eis nubant, & illos dutere eadem hec lex jubet. 


It's an eftabliſh'd form in Attic laws, | 
That the next male kinſman without demur, 
Muſt be t' an orphan girl in wedlock join'd. 


Ja the ſame comed (e), he expreſsly mentions the five miner given by 
the men of the firſt quality; V 11 


Eiſi mibi facta injuria eft, verumtamen \ 
Potius quam lites ſecter, aut quam te audiam - © 
| Tridem ut cognata yt fit, id quod lex gubet 

Dotem dare, abduce hant, minas quinquè accipe. 


Though I've been herein bubbled, here's the ſuns; 
Five mine, as the law enjoins, and take her 1 
As my kinſwoman; this I'll rather do | 
Than ſacrifice my patience to your talk, MC os 
Or enter once the clutches of the law. PF, at 
It may be obferved further, that afterwards, when money became 
more plentiful, the relations of thefe virgins increaſed their dowries; 
for we are told by Euftathius (4), that the Ialexooreidamur gave ten 
min#, and men of inferior quality, without doubt, raiſed their con- 
tributions proportionably. When virgins had no relations to provide 
for them, and were deſcended from men that had been ſerviceable to 
their country, it was common for the ſtate to take care of them; a re- 
markable inſtance hereof we have in Ariſtides's two daughters, to 
each of which the city gave 300 drachms for her portion (e). Nor is 
it to be wondered (faith my author) that the Athentans ſhould make 
proviſion for thoſe that live in their city, when hearing that the grand= +» 
daughter of Ariſtogiton (a famous patriot that oppoſed Piſiſtratus's ſons) 
vas in a low condition in the iſte of Lemnos, and like to want an hufſ-' 
band, becauſe without a portion, they ſent for her to Athens, married 
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() Dewolthenes Orat, ad Macartatum de Hagniana hzreditate. (8) AQ. I. Sc, H. 
0 Ack f. Se. ul. (i) nad. 7. e) Phitarch. Ariftide 
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25 / the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, 
her to a perſon of great quality, and gave her a farm belonging to the 
city for a dowry. Indeed, however generous the love of the more 2; 
cient Athenians was, their ſueceſſors commonly made money the chief 
tie of their affections; and the later Spartans were of the ſame hy. 
mour, even whilſt the laws of Lycurgus were ſtill in being; for we 
find, tbat whilit Lyſander was in a flouriſhing condition, and paſſed ſu 
a wealthy man, ſeveral perſons engaged themſelves to his daughter 
who ſeeing afterwards how poor and honeft he died, broke off their | 
contract. It is true the Spartans puniſhed them ſeverely for their yer. 
fidiouſneſs; but that ſeems done rather out of reſpect to Lyſander's me. 
mory (a), than to their ancient conſtitution, which, as ſoon as richez 
began to be poſſeſſed and admired at Sparta, ſeems to have been laid 
aſleep. The Grecians indeed, notwithſtanding the prohibition of ſome 
of their laws, were generally lovers of money, and ſeem to have match. | 
ed rather for the ſake of that, than other more commendable qualifce. 
tions. Nor was this a late corruption, but entertained even in the ri. Whic 
mitive times; for we find Andromache called by Homer (5) Ileaivuyy, her 01 
i. e. according to Euſtathius, Thoaurgoms;, poſſeſſed of a large dowry, caſe t 
and before the uſe of money was common, virgins increaſed their hul. allow 
bands eſtates, by adding ſheep and oxen to their flocks and herds, have 
wherein the riches of thoſe ages chiefly conſiſted ; whence (as the ſane In 
author obſerves), they are ſometimes honoured with the epithet of fiſcat 
&)240/20%;, And from the expence fathers were at on this account, 
came the proverb, | 


Hats fel TerroyvnGg ein, fe r %. a 


Which 1s nothing but a father's wiſh, that his children might rather be 
boys than girls. As to the quantity of dowries, nothing can be deter. 
mined; the humours of perſons, and their particular exigencies, being 
the laws they were uſually directed by in ſuch caſes; only it may be 
obſerved, that in Crete, ſiſters were put off with half the ſhare of 
their brothers (c). The dowry was named gez, ſometimes pd 
TFougct To peMooav Tow dg, Or v, 9. n0ave, eg To nocev, as deſigned to 
procure the favour and goodwill of the perſon they were given to; ſome- 
times Poęn, from iges, becauſe brought by the wife to her huſband, 
Some of the ſame names are uſed for the man's dowry or portion, #s } 
Euſtathius has obſerved. When the wife had a dowry, it was com- 
monly expected her huſband ſhould make her a ſettlement, to be a main- | 
tenance for her in caſe he ſhould happen to be parted from her dy | 
death or divorce ; this was uſually an houſe or land, and was ancient- 
1y called 4voriunye (4), being a return equivalent to the dowry; A. 
terwards it was frequently termed «rpm, i. e. a recompence for ber | 
dowry, or vTroconor from v reo en, becauſe it was bega) 7h 
@ogva, given inſtead of her dowry, But where no ſuch ſecurity v 
e | | given, 
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(e) Plutarchus Lyſandro. (5) Thad. 7. (e) Alexander ab Alex, Ger. Die. 
Lib. IV. Cap. VIII. (4) Heſychius, Harpocration, Suidas, Pollux. 
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Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of. Greece. 277 
ren, huſbands that divorced their wives were obliged to return their 
dowry The ſame obligation reached their heirs, upon refuſal to main- 
tan the wives of thoſe whoſe eſtates they inherited: Hence Telema- 
chus in Homer, having ſuffered many affronts, and ſuſtained great lofſes 
by his mother Penelope's gallants, yet thinks it not prudent to diſmiſs 
her to her father Icarius, becauſe that could not be done without re- 


— 


turning her portion (a) WE | 
— 0 us ro drr 
laægip, alx abròs id 40 fenrigæ Tipe. 
1 could not now repay fo great a ſum 


To the old man; ſhould I diſmiſs her home 
_ Againſt her will, — 


"- 


Which words ſeem to intimate farther, that if the woman departed of 
her own accord, the fore-mentioned obligation became void. Yet, in 
caſe the woman departed from her huſband in the manner which was 
allowed by the laws, her dowry was reſtored to her. This we find to 
have been the practice at Athens. 5 OT, 
in the ſame city it was the cuſtom, when any man's eſtate was con- 
iſcated, that the wife's dowry ſhould be aſſigned to her. Te ai 
In the ſame city it was decreed, that he who did not reſtore to his 
wife, when divorced, her dowry, ſhould pay nine oboli every month 
' whillt it was detained, for intereſt, If this was neglected, an action 
termed cri din, was preferred againſt him in the odeum by the wo- 
man's (?-) guardian (5). This is to be underſtood of the dowries 
of thoſe of the loweſt claſs of citizens, to whom, as hath been before 
obſerved, Solon allotted 150 drachmæ; for it being the cuſtom for one 
8, which is equivalent to 100 drachmæ, to bring in an intereſt of fix 
oboli every month, the intereſt of x50 drachmæ muſt amount to nine 
obolt. e 4 Os RE: 
Hence the payment of the dowry was alſo atteſted by ſufficient wit- 
neſſes, and alſo by a written inſtrument called Teosz. If theſe could 
not be produced, the huſband was not obliged to allow his wife a ſe- 
parate maintenance. If the woman deceaſed without children, her 
dowry was repaid to the perſon by whom ſhe had been endowed (); 
for the dowry was intended as a maintenance to the children, and there- 
fore when the woman's ſons came to be of age, they enjoyed their mo- 
ther's dowry whilſt ſhe was living, only allowing her a competent main- 
tenance (4). What other things wives brought to their huſbands above 
their portions, were called g Dog ki g,ðV,s rene, and by latter 
Greeks tu Tpund. 1 Le | 4 e 
Before men married it was cuſtomary to provide themſelves an houſe 
to ſettle in; to which practice Heſiod's advice is an allufion. | 


7 


O 


— 


(a) Odyſſ. &. v. 1 32. (6) Demoſheneg in Neæ ram. (s) Conf. Iſæus Orat. 
& dared. Pyrrhi, (4) Demoſthenes in Phanippum, & in Stephanum Teſiem, 
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| Catullus has expreſſed the ſame thought thus (&): 


. 
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0. PI gert, vun 76 (a); —— 
Firſt ſee you have a ſettlement, and wife. 


The woman in Theocritus aſks her lover whether he was maki 


houſe for her. 5 * 


Tai eis e . rec 2 dated PCT] eeuAds, ; 


What? Are you furniſhing an houſe ! Have you 
Provided beds? 


To which he replies, 


Tae 60. Saad 


| Beds I procure, don't fear. — 


/ 


-Protefilaus i in Homer, being called to os Trejin war foon after his 
marriage, is faid to have left Niger N, . houſe half finiſhed (5); 


Tg N 2 aue. .- Sonden Dideerrs, 


At Phylace he left behind his ff woke: 
There to lament 1 in an Jul: air houſe." 


Some indeed vin have Ole; to be meant of his family, which is call 
iert, becauſe he left it before he had any children (c). The ſame 


ambiguity is found in Valerius Flaccus, who has thus imitated Ho- 
mer (a); | 


* Conjux miſeranda Cabs 
Liaguilur, & primo domus imperſecta cubili. 


Ni gh where Coicus in clear fireams doth glide, 
| His ſolitary houſe and wife abide, 
Unbleſt with th' offspring of the bridal night, 
Who might ſolace the thoughts, the penſive mind wh, 


 Conji agi ut quondam fagrans advenit amore 0 
Protefi lam Laodamia domum ” 
Inceplam 


* 


1 vetus in loc. eit. (4) Lib. VI. 4 (e) OO ac Mallium. 


@) 1 o 23- vide W Adv. Lib. XX1., WO) Iliad. 6. v. 700. ; Scho. 
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i Hitting tins if Gina = b 
Incepiam fruftra nondum cum fanguine facto 1 
Balis exleftes pacifieaſet heros, | 


As fair Laodamia once did comm. 
Inflam'd with paſſion, to th? unfiniſh'd home b 

Of her dear lord, before the ſacrifice 1 3 
Had e'er appeas'd the heav'nly deities. J. A. 


But the former ſenſe ſeems more agreeable to the way of ſpeaking 'N 


thoſe times, it being then the conſtant cyſtom to build an houſe before 


marriage. Hence women, whaſe huſbands died ſoon after marriage, 


ire laid to be left widows in a new built houſe; as the Greek Scholiaſt 


obſerves upon that verſe of Homer (a); 


Xugw7es 22 yori N FeARLiC Vid, 


— 
* 


The Athenian virgins were preſented to Diana before -it was lawful | 
for them to marry. This ceremony was performed at Brauron, an A- 


th:nian borough z it was called ager«, the virgins themſelves gere, 
and the action 22xrex, the cuſtom being inſtituted to appeaſe the god- 


dels, who had been incenſed againſt ſome of the Athenians for killing 
a beat; the ſtory whereof is deſcribed at large in one of the precedent 
| books (5). Another cuſtom there was for virgins, when they became 


narrlageable, to preſent certain baſkets full of little curioſities to Diana, 
to gain leave to depart out of her train (virgins being looked on as that 


zoddeſs's peculiar), and change their fate of life, To which cuſtom 


Theocritus has this alluſion (e) 
Hy 4 EUN040 — 260; 35 ty A rats 
AA ir AgrizuJe;. ito POE | 


Anaxo, Eubul's daughter, full of love, E354 55 1 
Came to me with a baſket for Diana's groove. 


#3 


The action was called aenn pg, and the virgins =o, From 8 
baikets they carried. The Bœotians and Locrians had a cuſtom, for 
perlons of both ſexes, before their nuptials, to offer ſacrifice to Euclia, 


who had an image and altar in their market-place. This Euclia ſome 


will have to be the daughter of Mencecius, and ſiſter of Patroclus; 
others rather think her the ſame with Diana (4); it is not improbable 


that Diana received this ſurname from Patroclus's ſiſter, or that ſhe was 
worſhipped by the name of Diana Euclia; for Diana being the goddeſs 
of virginity, it is not to be wondered that one honoured for the pre- 


ſervation of her virginity, ſhould be worſhipped under her name, ſince 
it is common to attribute to thoſe that were firſt eminent for any ſort 


n 


* 


( Tad. £.v, 66, (0 Lib. U, Cap- xX. in e., ( il. e. v. 6h, 


050 Plutarchus Ariſtide. 
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of virtue or excellent quality, the actions of all that afterwards ;.. 
tated them. Hence we have ſeveral Jupiters, Minervas, WS 
Hercules's, &c. the famous exploits of many perſons, diftant 25 ws. 
in time as place, being aſcribed to one hero. To return, we find Di * 
concerned in the preparatory ſolemnities before all marriages; "ap 
married life being her averſion, it was thought requiſite for all that 
tered upon it, to aſk her pardon for diſſenting from her. Thi; ie, 
done by prayers and ſeveral forts of ſacrifices ; whence Agmemnon 1 
Euripides, pretending he was going to match Iphigenia with Achilles 
ſpeaks thus to Clytemneſtra (a); ; 85 b 


Exreume rat d dundaruy rrargbg ire, 

Qs xferioss rage NTCETIT ENG , 1550 

Igo Ts Barnay Tie x E Xiewy 
| Moo xo: v, me yea #5 Irs e065 es 

Aeris, te A cl Sy xTel. | 


Send Iphigenia quickly forth with me, 
Hymen is now propitious, all things wait 
To grace the ſolemn gladneſs of this day, 
The holy water's ready, with the cakes, 
Fo caſt upon the fire, the calves are brought 
Whole blood in grateful vapours muſt ariſe, 
I atone the breach of chaſte Diana's rites. 74 


* 


Theſe were called ya Ai ννν, gefeit, gor Det tx, or gor, 
for 7:A@- and yaw@- are terms of the fame fignification (5), the for. 
mer denoting marriage, either as a general name for all forts of rites 
and ceremonies, or (as ſome ſay) becauſe the longing expectations of 
married perſons are thereby conſummated, and brought to an end, 
or becauſe perſons that are married become complete and perfect men, 
and renounce all the cuſtoms and deſires of childhood; whence iu, 


to marry, is termed rn, to be made perfect (e). Married per-. 


fons are called Tia (4), and are ſaid to be & 3% vii. The lame 


_ epithet is commonly given to the gods that had the care of mar- 


riage 3 whence we read of Jupiter Tia«e5, Juno TAG (e), &c, Theſe 
gods were likewiſe rendered propitious. before the nuptials, and the 


ſacrifices, with other devotions offered them, were all known by the 


| fame names with thoſe offered to Diana; Juno's were called (be. 
fides their general name) Heariaes, from her own name, which, it 
Greek, is Hes. Several other deities had their ſhare in theſe bo- 
Bours. Minerva, furnamed ages, the virgin, had a peculiar title 
to them at Athens, upon the ſame account they were pgid to Diana; 

and it was not permitted a virgin to marry, till ſhe had pa 
| 0 is £ 9 e ber 
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| 3 Euſtathius in Iliad, Ee 
(4) Biſetus in Ariſtoph. Theſmopher. 


(e) Evſtathws 
(e Sudan an: 


(.) Iphigen. in Aulid. 1110. 
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Of "the NM ifcellany Cuſtoms of Greece,  '28r 
her devotion to this goddeſs's temple in the citadel (a). Venus like- 
wiſe, and all the reſt of the Yarn NA Dol, gods ſuperintending marriage, 
were invoked (5). The Lacedemonians had a very ancient ſtatue of 
APpodiry Hga, i. e. Venus Juno, to which all mothers ſacrificed when 
their daughters were married (e). The moſt ancient Athenians paid 
the ſame honour to heaven and earth, which were believed to bave a 
particular concern in marriages, the latter of theſe being rendered fruit- 
ful by the benign influence of the former, and therefore a fit emblem 
of marriage (4). The, Fate and Graces being thought firſt to join, and 
then preſerve the tie of love, were partakers of the like reſpect (e); 
and it is probable that ſeveral other deities at different places, and for 
different reaſons, claimed a ſhare therein. The day wherein this cere- 
mony was performed, was uſually that which immediately went before 
the marriage (J); it is commonly called yawn, xeriory ( g), from the 
cuſtom they had of /daving themſelves on this occaſion (H), and preſent- 
ing their hair to ſome of the fore-mentioned deities, 'or' other gods, to 
whom they had particular obligations. Pollux (i) mentions ſome who 
offered their hair to Diana, and the fata ſiſters. At Trezen the vir- 
gins were obliged to conſecrate their hair to Hippolytus, the ſon of 
Theſeus, who died for his chaſtity, before they entered into marriage 
bonds ((). The Megarenſian virgins offered their hair with libations 
at the monument of Iphinoe, daughter of Alcathous, 'who died a vir- 
gin; the Delians to Hecaerge and Opis (J); the Argians and Atheni- 
ans (to trouble you with no more inſtances) to Minerva. Statius has 
mentioned this ceremony (in), ſpeaking of that goddeſs's temple; _ 
Hic more parenium __ 


Jafides, thalamas ubi caſta adoleſceret tc, _ 
Virgineas libare comas, primoſque folebant 
Excuſare toro... 


When maiden bluſhes could make no pretence 
And vig'rous age had ſully'd innocence, . 15 
As anciently the Argives hither came 
Io vent their paſſion, and their love proclaim * 
They paid Diana then their virgin hair 
I excuſe the firſt embraces of their dear. J. A. 
But theſe names (vas and augαν,jj; were at Athens peculiar to one 
day of the ſolemnity called apaturia, wherein fathers had their chil- 
dren entered into the public regiſter, at which time they offered ſacri- 
ces for their proſperity; with àa particular refpe&t to theit marriages, 


| . \ e „ 
(a) Suidas, Ke. (5) Etymologie Aü dor, &c. (e) Pauſanias Laconicis. (4) Pro- 
dus in Timæum Platonis Comment. v. (e) Pollux, Lib. III. Cap. III. Etymologici 
Auctor. v. ah ⁊ ( 7 ) Heſychius. (20 Etymologici Autor. ( Pollux, 
loc. cit. &c. (i) Onomaſt. Lib. III. Cap. III. (1) Lucianas de Dea Syria. (7) Pau- 
lanias Atticis, ()) Thebaid. II. A x 5 pw 
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282 D the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 
and commonly ſhaved off ſome of their hair to be dedicated to ſome gt | 
the deities, eſpecially her to whoſe honour that feſtival was celebrated 
But though the time of preſenting their hair might not be conſtantly 
the ſame, yet the cuſtom itſelf ſeems'to have been univerſally obſerve; 
not only by women, but men, who rarely failed of performiog this ce. 
remony upon their arrival to years of maturity. Some of their lockz 
were carefully preſerved for this uſe; and therefore, when Pentheus 
in Euripides threatens Bacchus to. ſhave his hair, the young god tell, | 
him it would be an impious action, becauſe he deſigned it for an offer. 
ing to ſome deity (@) | 0 „ 


them. 
neral 


Teghs 6 blaues, TH gg N avroy g 


This lock is ſacred, this 1 do preſerve. 
As ſome choice votive off ring for the god. 


The hair was called Tazap®- Igirrig;, becauſe preſented to a god, m 
an acknowledgment of his care in their education. The deity thus bo. 
noured was commonly Apollo, as Plutarch reports, when he tells us 
that Theſeus, according to the cuſtom of the Grecian youth, took 2 
journey to Delphi to offer the firſt-fruits of his hair to the god of that 
place (6). But this could not concern the poorer fort, to whom fuch 
journeys would have been too expenſive: Nor were thoſe of better 
quality under any ſtrict obligation to pay this honour to Apollo, it be. 
ing not unutual to do it to other gods, ſuch eſpecially as were thought 
to have protected their infancy from danger, and preſerved them to 
. manhood. Inſtances are needleſs in a thing ſo Well known; only it may 
be neceſſary to obſerve, that the deities of rivers were commonly 
thought to have title to this reſpect; which conceit ſeems to have pro- 
 ceeded from the opinion of ſome philoſophers, who thought all things 
were firſt produced out of water, and (till nouriſhed and rendered fruit- 

ful by it; whence the poets took occaſion to give the epithet xvpol2o0,! 


to watery deities, as well as Apollo, thoſe being no leſs inſtrumen- An 
tal in the growth and increaſe of living creatures, than the ſun, whole] have x 
ivfluences without moiſture can contribute nothing to the production or the E 
_ preſervation of life; hehce both were looked on as deſerving their re. dorus 
4urns of gratitude-for the firſt gift, as well as continuance of life (c). | India, 
| ſhall only trouble you with the following example of hair preſented to lome | 
 xivers, whereby what I have ſaid concerning the reaſon of this cuſtom, . To 
will be confirmed; for Achilles his preſerving his hair as a preſent to mere 
_ Sperchius, on condition he ſhould return home in ſafety, and afterwards WW vhich 
ſhaving it when he found the fates had decreed that he ſhould be flan i theſe 
before Troy, plainly ſhows that they uſed to preſerve their hair to the marie 
gods, as a grateful acknowledgment of their care in 3 ready 
(e) Bach. v. 594, (6) Theſeo. (e) Euſtathins Lliad, I. ubi hanc rem fulu 


bettet 


Fd 
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them. Homer: words run "thus, when he Fans: of Patroclus's la- 
neral (6 ): 1 n 


* 


hats abr GAN ivonot adn 15 A bande, 

Trag Aru. Tvghs Sar dur | *TxEgarTo N _ g 

Tyy px Lie rorafeg rg. reh, 

Ox ies bj cogr city, iv im) elo FovToy. 
; xte xc, GANGS c vi Terhg aeiou Inzeùs, e 
Tei 78 den ieien, ben I 6 ic bxaTo wen, | 
Hlorrixorre bog Tug a in leeuoct 
Es THY, 9. C66 Nr Payee; T's Puuers* 
Qs ne: 0 igen, ov 95 0¹ y0oy & & ETHAETTUS* 
„Nd 5. IT 64 s v 4 ” Olay 86 2 ae 
% HargdxA "gw: xd deut. pig. 


60 


Then did Achilles, that brave prince prepare 


For other rites, he ſhav'd his golden hair, DIA 
While at a diſtance from the pile he ſtood . 

- That hair he'd nouriſh'd, Sperchius, for thy flood; 3 
Then, as he look'd upon the ſtream, he ſaid 5 3 ud 
(While grief and anguiſh did his foul bind 7 . 
+ My loving father made a vow (in vain) OD IMS 


6 That when I ſee my native ſoil again, 75 
] ſhould my Hair in pious duty bade. „ 
« To thee, and thou an hecatomb ſhouldſt have; | | 
« That fifty rams I to thy ſource ſhould bring, 
« And pay them at thy ſhrine a thankful offering : 
Thus, thus old Peleus vow'd; but fince I can't 
% Return, and you'll his wiſh by no means grant, 
My dear Patroclus I'm refolv'd ſhall hace 
Theſe locks ; it is for bim I do em N 2 5 J. A. 
And the . of i 1 on os Senats, ſeems to 
have prevailed in moſt nations. The Jews had their Nazarites: Ofiris 
the Egyptian conſecrated his hair to the gods, as we learn from Dio- 


dorus (b), And to mention no more, we find in Arian's account of 


India, that it was a cuſtom there xoy xs 949, to preſerve their hair for 


lome god, which they firſt learnt (as that author reports) from Bacchus. 
Jo return: Before the marriage could be ſolemnized, the other gods 


were conſulted, and their aſſiſtance implored by prayers ang ſacrifices 
"which were uſually: offered to' ſome of the deities that TT 
| thele affairs, by the parents, or other relations of the perſons to be 


married. Nor can theſe offerings be thought the ſame with thoſe al- 


ready mentioned, and called ægeridaa, fince we find them plainly di- 


No2 _« % — 
0% lad. Y v, 1% IN.... „ 


R R 


minatched a piece of the ſacrifice from the altar (c). The moſt fortunate | 
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' Kingu'ſhed by Euripides, in a dialogue between Agamemnon and Cly. 
neltra concerning the marriage of their daughter Iphigenia: 5 | 


„ 


/ 12 : 
KAY. Deere ace by 3, mods Tepilit Tic ; ; 
ATA. Mh , ii ræbry 9 rut TUX 
KAY. Kermura. Peiotss Ti; 408; delete; 15 
ATA. Obea⸗ yi 9⁰. 40 Arte « 4 Nei Do. Jeols (a): 
| ELL: Well, have you kill'd the victims for the beuten, 
My daughter's wedding to initate 2 | 
AG A. VI fee that done, for that is my deſign, | 
CLT. And then the wedding dinner? AGA, That we'll have, 
"nw to the gods the victims offer'd We. ET, 4 


When the Aſia was A the gall w was taken out, and b . 
bind the altar (5), as being the ſeat of anger and malice, and therefore They w 
the averſion of all the deities who had the care of love, as well as thoſe whenee 
who became their votarics, The eutrails were carefully inſpected by baughte 
ſoothſayers; and if any unlucky omen preſented itſelf, the former con. | 
tract was diſſolved, as diſpleaſing to the gods, and the nuptials prevent. 
ed. The ſame happened upon the appearing of any ill. boding omen 
without the victim. Thus we find in Achilles Tatius, that Clitophon“ 
deſigned marriage with Calligone was hindered by. an eagle, that 


omen which could appear was a pair of turtles, becauſe of the inviolable 
affection thoſe birds are ſaid to have for each other. The ſame may be 
obſerved of xeg5v:, which were thought to promiſe long life or bappi- 
neſs, by reaſon of the length of their lives, which is proverbially re- 


markable, and the perpetuity of their love; for when. one of the mate: i The he 
is dead, the other remains folitary ever after (4); for which reaſon, 78 
the appearance of thoſe birds ſingle, boded ſcpatation or ſorrow to the Robots 


married couple; whence (as we are told by Horapollo) it was cuflom- 


| made o 
| ary at nuptials to ſing Koen ixxogs Kogan, whereby the maids were put | 


in mind to watch, that none of theſe birds, coming fingle, ſhould dil. | x 
turb the ſolemnity ; ; or perhaps It might be done to avert the pernicious bat ben 
influences of that, unlucky omen, if it happened to appear. Another © 
remedy againſt evil omens was this: They wrote over their houſe doors, Win. ha 
MHAEN EIZITO KAKON, LET NO EVIL ENTER. To this Taten nels of 
they ſometimes joined the maſter of the houſe's name, as appears from 3 "FOR 
| VEW-HIRITIOG perſon, who wrote thus upon his houſe: "4 oro © 
i | | 1 | | pyro, 

9 kor ao nalz HPAKAHZ KAAAINIKOZ. | „ 0 


| ENQAAE KATOIEBI MRANR Bini Fang. | 
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(a) Eurip. Iphigen. in Aulid. v. 918. (5) ak Rhodigin. Lib, XXVIIL Cap xx 
Plutarchus de conjugial. pracept. (7) Lib. II. 0 Ales ab Ales. FT. 


| | . 2 | | | * | 
Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. / 1 0 2853 
, Here Hells: Hercules, the' viftorious ſon of Jupiter, let no evil 
bis gave occaſion to Diogenes's jeſt ; for, ſeeing upon the door of a 
ous fellow, the fore- mentioned prayer, Then,“ ſaid he, Let not 
te maſter of the houſe enter (a). {Net 
| The bridegroom's garments were all dyed, as Suidas (6) has obſerv- 
1 out of Ariſtophanes. However that be, both the married perſons 
# their attendants, Were richly adorned, according to their quality. 


Lol N de 98000 Av, d xen nant nel avriy _ 8 

e "4 \ * "IS as; 7? ; 8 
Eluaræ by, te 0 Tos Trgacxav, of xt 0 ayWNTL, % 
The time, was nigh completed, when a brjde 5 
You was to be, and richly dreſt in clothes, 


With your attendants on that ſolemn time, ; 
re They were likewiſe decked with garlands of various herbs and flowers; 
le whence Clytemneſtra in Euripides ſpeaks thus to Achilles about her 
daughter Iphigenia (c); e e tt 


AN dun, 4 9875 Fi, Th 1 een Dvorectic, 
Th 73 -AEx;96401 Halter v, weTnv , AN opens 
Lol ace regie 27% vey 1 /0v 06 are 


te Thou darling offspring of a goddeſs, help, . e 
le Pity, redreſs, avenge my woful los YN, 
be In my dear child, thy wife; but oh! in vain, 


Though I bud grawn'd her t6 be wedded to , J. . 


The herbs were uſually ſuch as ſome way or other fignified the affairs 
of marriage, as thoſe ſacred to Venus, or (which are mentioned by the 
Scholiaſt (4) upon Ariſtophanes ) o:15yzet gion, fe, oyonteer, Ge, Cakes 
made of ſeſame were likewiſe given at marriages, that herb being 28 
abe, remarkable for its fruitfulneſs, according to the ſame author. 
The Bœotians uſed garlands of wild aſparagus, which is full of prickles, | 
but bears excellent fruit, and therefore was thought to reſemble the 


der bride, who had given her lover ſome trouble in courting her, and gain- 
* ing her affections, which ſhe recompenced afterwards by the pleaſant- 


nels of her converſation, The houſe where 10 nuptials were celebrat, - 
ed was likewiſe decked with garlands; a peſtil was tied upon the door, 
and a maid carried a fieve (e), the bride herſelf bearing @gvyrre, 
Pojzr;w, or Qevyrreoy (F), an earthen veſſel, wherein barley was parch- 
td, to ſignify her obligation to attend the buſineſs of her family Wd. 


LO 
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| Diogene. (6) V. Bar. (c) Iphigen. in Aulid; 
. 903. Pace. (e) Pollux, Lib. III. Cap. III. (J) 1dem. Lib. 1. 
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488 Of the Miſcellany Cuftoms of Greece, 
The bride was uſually conducted in a chariot from her {1 
houſe to her huſband's in the evening (a), that time being choſ *. 1 
| PSY Cs en te 
conceal her bluſnes. Thus we find in. Catullus's Epithalamium: \ 
Vieſper adeft, juvenes conſurgite, veſper Olympo 
f Exnedlats 1 vix 0 Ants 727 5 | They 1 
Surgere jam tempus, jam pingues linquere menſas : $0quaint 
Jam veniet uirgo, jam dicetur Hymenz us, =” 
She was placed in the middle, her huſband fitting on one fide, ang ong : 
of his moſt intimate friends on the other, who, for that reaſon was E 
called Tzpo;o6, This cuſtom was ſo frequent, that when the bri 1 
went to her huſband's houſe on foot, the perſon who accompanied her 4 
retained the fame name. The ſame was called vuudtvrig, agu 1 
and TxgarPo; (b), though this is more commonly uſed in the feminine 
N gender, and ſignifies the woman that waited upon the bride, ſometimes 1 
| called vuPrvrew. When the bridegroom had been married before x 
; he was not permitted to fetch the bride from her father's houſe, but tht 1 
care was committed to one of his friends, who was termed ne 
7586 (c), or vuPooroncs, which words are likewiſe taken for the yer. 
_ fons that aſſiſted in making up the match, and managing the conceny 
which related to the marriage, who, if women, were called x | 
mio1guote, reotevirein, &. One thing farther may be obſerved in the a 
1 | bride's paſſage to her huſband's houſe, viz. that torches were car. 
_*- ried before her, as appears from the meſſenger in Euripides, who ſays, 
i he called to mind the time when he bore torches before Menelaus d | 
0 Nd & Hνẽi Tov N Nee , T1 | r 
F ; Ke! dart NH, 2s, 1 T „„ 8 F 85 
i — I xosg TEX&Lav, TegiP5gor" | 5 & Peorg 8 f . - 
| Tdy 790 vie pn Jap ene; ano, I. bre 
= I call to mind as yeſterday the pomp Gi bad a 
q Of your proceſſion vn the wedding-day, © When! 
s How you was carried in a coach and four, uy to | 
i While I with torches blazing in the ait, an ome: 
BM | Drove foremoſt on from your dear parents houſe, tm b 
1 2 5 That happy nurs' ry of your tender years. 5 J. A Igor. 
I Theſe torches were uſually carried by ſervants, as appears from the fol wit | 
1 Jowing words of Heſiod (e): e 0 , et 
: Tis Nd, aivoptivor dulden cine; \ahupals 4 Ah 
| Xigois bt dH N _ 7X 
e : | — OY Homer 
) Suidas, v. Zyt: Euſtathius Iliad N. p. 765. (0) Hefychins, v. BeH 
i Heſychius, viee } er 1 i item 8 5 exterol (a) Il 
que Lexicographos. (4) Helen. v. 728. (Y) Seut. Hercul. 7: 27 tion, 


f te Miſcellany Cuftoms of Greece, . = 


The ſervants then did flaming torches bear, 
Which darted forth a quiv'ring light from far. 


a 4 


They were ſometimes attended with fingers and dancers, as Homer 
acquaints us in his deſcription of Achilles's ſhield (a); 
Ey 9² Jus Toinoe bx tete 4096 „ 

Kaunas kv Th bl p v. Y nay, et ,t, 


Ne Nis 3 6% Nat Nl c-. Fatduy ö ro, νναν], 290 
"2g Hylo & &5v, roh 9 butreu; dewger* . 


Eb 17 aeg 21g iy 3 ag role 


er Aunt, Qogperyyis Ts Gen iv, l d yuvalkss - 

/ / * 2 } 29 2 

(tes I5tuma Iavneatey ii TraJvgorey Warn. 

[ne 6 4 8 5 r WY 5 N 
nes With nice and curious touches next appear 
re, Two ſtately cities, in one nuptials are; 


Here poliſh'd art with nature doth agree 
In framing figures of feſtivity, DRE Foe: to 
Feaſts, revels, balls, the ſculpture repreſents, 
With various ſorts of muſic inſtruments 
Lamps ſhine with brightneſs on the ſolemn ſtate, 
While the briſk bridegroom Jeads his charming mate ; 
Meaſures young men obſerve, with aQive feet, 
While the pomp does advance along the ſtreet; kid 
The muſic plays, Hymen, Hymen, they cry, 1 
While aged matrons ſtand admiring by,  _ 7. A 


The long they were entertained whh in their paſſage as cuties Geud- 


they burnt when arrived at their journey's end, thereby Gignifying, that 


id irom her father was celebrated in manner of a feſtival, and called 
| bouſe, before the departed, being \diftint from the nuptial ſolemnity, 


ulual time of the bride's arrival there. 


Homer z 


— 


. 


6 Had, „ ARE 
ct ee () rights Soi, i Pen 


} 1 


nun diho, from A,, the coach they rode in, the axletree whereof 


eorxaign rig (C), It ſeems to have been obſerved at her father's 


The bride being come to the bridegroom's houſe, was entertained | 
with a ſumptuous banquet, called by the ſame name with the mar- 
nage, viz. yau@-, as Pollux hath obſerved from the following verſe in 


Eharn, 


7 Oo 


the bride was never to return to her father's houſe. The Rhodians | 
had a peculiar cuſtom of ſending for the bride by a public crier. 
When the bridegroom entered the houſe with his bride, it was cuſtom- 
2ry to pour upon their heads, figs, and divers other ſorts of fruits, as 
an omen of their future plenty (6). The day of the bride's departure 


wich was kept at the bridegroom's houſe, and began at evening, the 77 


p. 28. (e) Harpo. 


Z 


3 
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Whence Jaw rue, is to make | A hu, entertainment. Thus Hos 


What was the deſign of this entertainment we Jen from Athenzuy 
who (to pals by the joy and mirth it was intended to promote) tells uf 
there were two reaſons for it;, the firſt was, the reſpect due to the pod 


in it; and it is thought by ſome, that moſt of the Grecian' feſtivals vent 
firſt obſerved on this ground. The ſecond end of this entertainment 


becauſe time was required to iavite friends, 4 to make neceſſ 
5 LA (0; 1. 


eld the gods of marriage with muſic and dancing; we ſeldom read of 


Iys both a and Heſiod. 


00 Pborm. 44. Iv. 8c, W. 


Ehharbe, 15 ya, fires OY Has nd y bein. 


A-ſhot-free banquet, « or a marriage feaſt, 
Not ſuch as is by contribution made. 


mer (a) ; 


Auiceis Þ vagen were, eee 
To make A pan Lap for th Myrimidons, | 


The fame ave has this expreſſion in x other ROE (5); ; 


Abr yaluoy renne crow, 4 
| Making : a nuptial banquet for his friends. 


of marriage, who were invoked before the feaſt, and had no ſmall ſha 


was, that the marriage might be made public (e); for all the relation 
of the married couple were invited as witneſſes of their marriage, ant 
to rejoice with them; whence' the young man in Terence concludes 
the marriage he there ſpeaks of could not be preſently conſummated 


8 eft ur, = ag; : conceds 2 
Pech quidem apparandis nuptiit, 0 


HVocandi, Jaer; ficandi dabitur paululum. 

That he? > oblig'd 1 to marry her, y: grant; 33 
But then ſome time before muſt be allow'd 
For the procuring of all requiſites; i 
His friends muſt be invited to the wedding, . rl 
And he addreſs the gods warn ſacrifice. 9 E. | 


During che folemnlty, the company, Wen 8 nd honout 


marriage without them. All the longs were called kabel, or 


| ; — 


} 1 ; 16d ha . 8 3 . 
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Many Hymens ſung— A 
The Romans uſed the ume term OO | 


Hymen@um, turbas, lampadas, tibicines. gn 
Your Hymens, bubbubs, flambeaus, and d ſcrapers. {os Hg 
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This name was taken from the frequent i invocation af Hymen, or Hy- 


men:eus, the god of W always made in * 1 z as inf this 
verſe of Catullus, | f 


— 
— —— 

p rx * pe 
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Io Hymen, H. mene Mobs ades, 0 e e 


This Hymenæus, we are told, was an Argian, whom (3) they watt 
into the number of their. gods, and thus remembered for a generous 
ation, in delivering certain Athenian virgins from the Juſt and cruelt 
of ſome Pelaſgians. Others derive the words and r# us valen from the 
married couple's inbabiting together; others, laſtly, from da, Which 
ſgnifies the membrana vir ginalis. 
About the time of their entertainment there were ſeveral igen 
ceremonies, relating ſome way or other to the ſtate' of marriage. . One 
at Athens was this: There came in a boy, covered with thorn boughs 
and acorns, carrying a baſket full of bread, and finging  E@vyyy vnde, 
toe uno, i. e. I have Left the worſe, and found the better. Which ſay- 
ing was uſed at one of their feſtivals, when they commemorated their 
change of diet from acorns to corn; but ſeems at this time to have fig- 
nified alſo the happineſs which the married perſons were entering upon, 
and that marriage was preferable to a ſingle life. The Lacedemonians Ep 
had a cuſtom of carrying about a ſort of cakes made in various bgures, _ 
"4 called zvg/ozv;, whilſt they danced and commended the bride in WW 
ongs (c). 1 
Wien the dances were ended, the married couple were condalielt to =_ 
the marriage- bed, called in Latin, lectus genialis, in Greek, x e- = 
044, or Jahn, or (when the perſons were firſt married, and. in their 
youth æsgI de- AN. It was richly adorned, as the quality of the perſon 
would bear; the COVErInge was uſually purple, 8 the poet . 1 


— um 3 vglle cubile. 
Spreading a garment o'er. thy Narr bed. 


Apollonius ſpeaks of the ſame colour, and bone vherenith they | 
| uſed to ſtraw it * N | 


Pol. IL. 15 0 : NEED 5 8 5 Ed 5 
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mw Lib. X. (4) De nN & Thetigls, v. 1403. Et) * IV. 
41. N 
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ludes to this cuſtom WU; 1 n * 5 


box! dt. O Detlamat, XXXVII. QT cb, v. 105 
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Then richly they adorn'd the marriage-bed, 
A coſtly purple ſkin they o'er it ſpread; 
And that the nuptials they might celebrate 
With more magnificent and pompous ſtate, 3 
The beauteous nymphs brought in their ſnowy breaſts 
Flowers of various COlours ,— ln . jr 


In che ſame room there Was commonly placed A ſide- bed, called A 
wegdevre; (a), big Ts Thy v ph 6Yvuiouty, as Pollux accounts for the 


cuſtom (5). But before they went to bed, the bride bathed her feet; 


whence Trygzus in Ariſtophanes (c), intending to marry Opora, 50 
ſooner brings her to his houſe, but commands his ſexvants to provide a 
veſlel « of n then to make ready the . 
Serene AXN dic as ra xi aur 3807, be 
Kal Toy r, arab, a Repos Nag, 
BE N - EroguN {604 x Thos æugi: den LO 


Bring home my bride as ſooh as poſſible, | 
Then wafh the veſſel, and the water warm, 
—_ next prepare for us the nuptial | bed. : 


This water the Athenians always fetched fro the e Callichoe, 


afterwards called E-, from nine cfterns ſupplied by it with 


water. The perfon that brought it was a boy nearly allied to one of 
| the married couple, whom they termed rg, from his office (4). | 
This being done, the bride was lighted to bed with ſeveral torches; for 


A kingle torch was not enough, as may be obferved from the miſer in 
Libanius (e), that complains he could not light the bride to bed with 
one torch, Round one of the torches the married perſon's mother tied 
her hair-lace, which ſhe took from her head for this uſe, Seneca al- 


* 
* 


Non te duxit in An are, 
Comitata primos,. nec ſua feflas man nn 
Ornavit ædes, nec ſua latas faces e 
Vita revinæit. ern Th (£7: 
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- «Of 'the Miſcellany Cuſtom ef Oh. 
"Your mother did not at the wedding wait, 
Nor you into your chamber introduce, - © 
Nor with her hand the bridal houſe adorn'd, - 
Nor with her hair-lace ty'd the Joyful toren 


The relations of the married perſons aſſiſted in the ſolemnity, and it 
was looked on as no ſmall misfortune to be abſent; the mothers eſpe- 


F E 


the houſes. Jocaſta in Euripides ſeverely chides Polynices' for marry- 
friends, were deprived of their offices at his nuptials (% 


2 7, 4 Tixvey, S vd,’ A ee Lak ee 
Zuybyræ, ride e006 eee wry 
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But you, my ſon, not without grief I hear, 
Are join'd in wedlock in a foreign land,  .. © + | 
There taſte the pleaſures gf the genial bed, 
And on a ſtranger propagate your kindz _ 
This, this is matter of moſt killing grief 
Io me, and your good grandfire Laus 
When we ceflet upon thoſe coming ills, 5 


For neither I, as well becomes the care 
Of happy mothers; lighted up the toren, — 
And bleſt the nuptials by that pious act; 

Nor old Iſmenus, rich in rolling ſtreams, - | 

Furniſh'd out water for your nuptial waſhings, =» » 
Nor was the entrance of your bride proclaim ld 
Through Theban ftreets, but all as unconcern “““! 
As when no native does bring home his bride. 
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cially were aſſiduous in lighting torches when their ſons wives entered 


\ ing in a foreign country, becauſe ſhe, with the teſt of his relations and 


That muſt undoubtedly attend the match: 1 5 bes Ti 


8 


The bride's mother had no leſs a right to this office, for we find Cy 
temneſtra, though profeſſing all due ſubmiſſion: to Agamemnon, whe | 
| deſired by him to abſent herſelf from Iphigenia's marriage, Redfaitly 
refuſing it, as a thing againft all juſtice, notwithſtanding his promiſe u 
perform her part of the ceremony (a); n | 


| KA, Hu; N d xf ,HsCH Tryxavey ;_ 
„ Xe Ted Ag. erg N T5 EA. 
FA. AmnrSo% raid; Ti; N GM, EON, ; 
Ax. EY gib Pas, d vouPiog Tg 
A. Obx 6 de Ar-, u, ov d Pala wyh Tao. 


CI. Whither mean time ſhall wretched I repair? 
N A486. To Argos, let thoſe maids employ your care. 
CL. And leave my child ? Who then the torch will light | 
- AG, That be my care, I will perform that rite, 
CL, And is that fit? let Agamemnon judge. f. HK 
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After a little diſputing they proceed thus: 


Ar. IliJs. KA, Ma THY ce Apyeiay Zea “ 
EM de, rde Teaxocs, re. Y oor; N byes 

A Xen Tegeive vvpPiors Treo. gs 

AG. Without more reas'nings my demands obey, 

CL. By Juno, that o'er Argos bears the-ſway, _ 

Sooner would wretched Clytemneſtra bleed 

Than give conſent to ſo unjuſt a deed ; 

Affairs abroad better my lord become, 

. *Tis fit that I ſhould 


ge; Fon. ge = 2 "I'S "Ba ** 
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anage things at home. 


* 


E. H. bey; 


q 1 1 married couple being mut together in the chamber, the lan * 
1 of Athens obliged them to eat a quince, whereby was intimated that thoſe ſ 
their firſt converſation. ought to be pleaſing and agreeable (6). The Rs 


= Huſband then looſed his wife's girdle, whence aver zam is to deflower, | 
and yum Avaigars, a woman who has loſt her virginity. This girdle | 
was not (as ſome ſeem to fancy) worn by maids only, but uſed as well 
after marriage as before, being deſigned to ſecure the weaker ſex from 
the ſudden attempts of men inflamed with luſt, whence Nonnus calls it 
o40Pgwr, and when he introduces the ſatyrs endeavouring to embrace 
certain virgins, we find their honour ſecured by it (c). The ſame ap- 
paears farther from the mention which author's make of untying wo- 
mens girdles in child- birth, and from calling ſuch girls only Aeargei, I, e. 
ut having a girdle, as were not arrived to maturity. 1 A 
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Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greete, 29 /½%çc 
At this time the young men and maids ſtood without the door, dan= _ | 
ing and finging ſongs, called inwanue, from Se-, the bride- 
ehamber, and making a great noiſe, by ſhouting and ſtamping with 
heir feet, which was termed xrvriay Or xTvTio» (a), and defigned to 
donn the maids cries. Leſt the women ſhould go to her aſſiſtance, 

one of the bridegroom's friends ſtood centinel at the chamber - door, and 

om his office was called Ivgago; (5). This ſong, as likewiſe all the 

reſt, was termed Tywz:-, and conſiſted of the praiſes of the bridegroom 

1nd bride, with wiſhes for their happineſs, as may appear (to paſs.by 

ther inſtances) from Theocritus's epithalamium of Helena, which be- 

zins thus: . | e 


Ey Tox ape Trag ra, tavborgigs mae MνEEA¼s.,, 
lagern Y Zoppctts dd xt, | 
| Ness: voy eat d Xogov zg, 8 7 | Y Yates, © 
Add, Tel TexaTE FAO» priya N Auxam, WAY: EE 
AH Tord geo xc AE ra dye rer 8 | 
Magiers EXiev vcr- Aer bs 
Aide, N ag maTE ig fy fe O- ryxpdlioions 
Hoco TIT IATOS, rig! x laxs date ve : Gait 1 
At Sparta's palace twenty beauteous maiadlss 
The pride of Greece, freſh garlands crown'd their heads - 
With hyacinth and twining parſley dreſ t 

Grac'd joyful Menelaus's marriage-feaft, 

When lovely Helen, great in conq'ring charms, 

Reſign'd her willing beauty to his ams: 
They danc'd around, joy flow'd from ev'ry tongue, 
And the vaſt palace banded with the ſong. Creech. 


S 


They returned again in the morning, ſaluted the married couple, and | [9 
ſung kraft tyigruee, for that was the name of the morning ſongs, ' 
which were deſigned to awake and raiſe the bridegroom and bride; as WM 
thoſe ſung the night before were intended to diſpoſe them to ſleep, and Wi 
nd are on that, account termed inidzAdpue Noire , This cuſtom a?: 
pears from Theocritus's chorus of virgins, who conclude the forecited 

epithalamium with a promiſe to return early in the morning 


CY 


Eder is det Sigur Orhirmre mls © | 
Kal rider iger N mgis ad, irt Adel © | 


NeuueIe Aktes is 029000, met u irg ros 
EZ tas xiadicy ano yas STEXE Les 

Tas, w Teehais, val in} rg vagen. 

Sleep in each others arms, and raiſe defire, 5 
Let ardent breathings fan your mutual fire, we 
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But tife betimes, forget not, we'll return n 


The ſolemnity laſted ſeveral days, The day before the marriage, | 
| \termed gelb, as preceding that whereon the bride did ane 
© ,pupOlp, lodge with the bridegroom. The marriage-day was called „4 

ie day following, according to Pindar, iricons, which word fignifes! 

day added to any ſolemnity; Heſychius (4) calls it ru, which n 

perhaps be derived from #2, becauſe the former day's mirth was 5 
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4 Of the Wiſely 


Cu { Tit on of Feebs, . 


When frſt the ctowing cock ſhall walce the morn, & * 
Wes through his feather'd throat he ſends his voice: 
(+ Hymen, Hymen, at this feaſt rejoice, © Ce 


| herle 
were repeated, whence the Romans called it repotia; unleſs for ry} jalt upo 


we might be allowed to read hats, and then it would be the fan 


With Athenzus's % - ice (5) ;. for wad, denotes any thing that | 
| ceaſed to be new; whence Tully calls a book , when mens fr I 
and eager inquiry after it is cooled: And Athenzus, in another yl;c . 
has oppoſed raus expaixs yoo neigns to the Th d The ovprteric; (c) 
Others call the ſecond day inavan; or frau,. The third day y \ 
termed «ravalz, or rather «Tv«w.z becauſe the bride, returning to be J 
father's houſe, did «&xv«vaitso9m 79 vePim, lodge apart from the brid 
groom, though ſome place this upon the ſeventh day after marrize Es 
others will have it ſo called, becauſe the bridegroom lodged apart m 1 
his bride at his father-in-law's houſe. It is poſſible both may be in 3 
right, and that both bridegroom and bride might lie at her fathet "Top 
| houſe; but in different beds, Others make «Tus to be the fame yi 
- inane; whence a ſeeming difficulty ariſes, fince thoſe two words impe ia 
contraries, one ſeeming te denote. the bride's lodging apart from . 
| bridegroom, the other with him; but this may be eafily ſolved, by i En 
plying bra to her lodging with her huſband, and erava to her Q * 
 parture from her father's houſe (4). On the day called an (wha . 
| ever that was) the bride preſented her bridegroom with a game d r. 
called drt Gifts were likewiſe made to the bride and büq 3, 1 
groom, by the bride's father and friends, called ſometimes daf 3 
Heese zaabhs: Theſe conſiſted of golden veſſels, beds, couche Oo 
lates, ointment-boxes, combs, ſandals, and all forts of neceſlar * * 
. For houſe-keeping, which were carried in great Rate to the houle! win 
women, who followed a perſon called ne, from carrying a bal ihe 
in the manner vſual at proceſſions, before whom went a boy in vi ee 
apparel, with a torch in his hand. It was alſo cuſtomary for the bd "ron 
groom and his friends to give preſents to the bride, which they e Fl 
ed dan Mg (e); and Heſychius will have the third day to be ch „hom 
| | AY VTG 4 
(a) TH (6) Lib. III. Cap. XV. (e) Lib. IV. (d) Vide Pollucum Lib. "Ph 
| Copel. Heſychium, Suidam, Etymologici Auctorem, Phavorinum, Kc. in 4. +" IP” fv" 
et Ira. (e) Suidas. | > e Ol OE A WEIR 8% Pp. 4 
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Of the Miſcellany Cuſtan 
J. Suidas tells us the gifts were ſo called, becauſe the was then 
1 to her bridegroom. For the ſame reaſon they are ſome - 


ves called 22 e 
ride groom had then leave to converſe freely with her ; for. virgins be- 


relle marriage were under ſtrait confinement, being rarely permitted to 
year in public, or converſe with men; and, when allowed that liber- 
| ore 2 Veil over their faces; this was termed 'z&XurTger, Or x - 
e wa a and was not left off in the preſence of men till this time; whence 
7 ne think the bride was called »yy@y ard vi vor, i. e. agree Pandas, 
being the fil time ſhe appeared in a public company unveiled (4) 


0 as # „ | p 
bs jalt upon Euripides (5) 3 $6 
th Ebl vadtteig, drt Tewrov ox uruourlas i, ee | 


N vidi eiresgol rg ah. 


Pluto to Proſerpine a preſent gave, . 
J ny Wen firſt ſhe laid afide her maiden veil, 


* And at the marriage ſhow'd herſelf uncover'd. 

"I here is a ſtory of the Sophiſter Harmocrates relating to this cuſtom, 
a having a woman not very agreeable impoſed upon him by Severus 
* de Roman emperor, and being aſked his aiarahu rig, when ſhe took 

1 f her veil, he replied, R lige fei d TOUT Azubaroy, It would 
e more proper to male her a preſent to keep her veil on, unleſs her 
"Tre 1007 more agen On nt TI or RG RS ay ts, 
15 The ceremonies of the Spartan marriages being different from all 
1 hers, I have reſerved them for this place, and ſhall ſet them down in 
"ab Plutarch's own words (e): When the Spartans had a mind to marry, 
"oF for, and thoſe they choſe! not tender and half children, but in the 
1 £2 4er of their age, and full ripe for an huſband. Matters being 


agreed between them, the Nug@wwleia, or woman that conttived and 


* 
WT 


baſk comes the bridegroom in his every-day clothes, ſober and compoled, 
| as having ſupped at his ordinary in the common-hall, and Reals as 
b brately as he can into the room” where the bride lay, unties her 


13 a ſhort time with her, he returns to the reſt of his comrades, with 
cly | hom he continues to ſpend his life, remaining with them as well by 
he) night as by day, unleſs he ſteals a ſhort viſit to his bride, and that 
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Haage, d rigu, Algier, and age, becauſe the 


nce the poets ſpeak of Pluto's 2 to Proſerpina, when ſhe unveils. 
| herſelf, as we read in thoſe verſes of Euphorion cited by the Scho- 


their courtſhip was a fort of rape upon the perſons they had a fancy. - 


mY managed the plot, ſhaved off the bride's hair cloſe to her ſkin, dreſs- 
ed her up in man's clothes, and left her upon a mattreſs ; this done, in 


could not be done without a great deal of circumſpeRion and fear of 
— n „ .. 


Fhurnutus de Natura Deorum in Neptune. 5 , ; (5) Pheaiſſis, (e) Ly. 
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'irgin-girdle, and takes her into his embraces ; thus, having ſtaid . 
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_ [termed Teovain, as preceding that whereon the bride did ab. i 
puppy, lodge with the bridegroom. The marriage-day was called Aw 
Atze day following, according to Pindar, ini, which word ſignifies 
day added to any ſolemnity; Heſychius (a) calls it Tzai, which ws 


were repeated, whence the Romans called it repotia; unleſs for 22 


RIA Fun * r * I . * „ i 
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08) rau. (3) Lib. III. Cap. XV. (e) Lib. V. (a) Vide Pollueum Lib 
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FG 
Hut tiſe betimes, forget not, we'll returh ee 

Wuen frſt the crowing cock ſhall wake-the. morn, 
When through his feather'd throat he ſends his voice: 


Fresch 


wiled. 
fiſt (bv 
times c 
bride g! 
fore me 
appear 
ty, wo! 
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that be! 
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ed herſe 
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Keane O Hymen, Hymen, at this feaſt rejoice, 


F | The ſolemnity laſted ſeveral days. The day 1 the nee 
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perhaps be derived from T4», becauſe the former day's mirth was 25 


we might be allowed to read x«>M4, and then it would be the ſan 


with Athenzus's . ige (6) ; for wad» denotes any thing that he ; 
ceaſed to be new; whence Tully calls a book 2% when mens fr 
and eager inquiry after it is cooled: And Athenzus, in another plac . 
has oppoſed T4; axpaixs yepuov nuiges to the 27 Wwaev The ovprttric; (e 
Others call the ſecond day inzvaz, or ixxvaiiz. The third day v \ 
| termed &rzvalz, or rather «Tevez; becauſe the bride, returning to hi p 
father's houſe, did axr«vail;o3z: 74 vue, lodge apart from the brid 
groom, though ſome place this upon the ſeventh day after marriage. 
others will have it ſo called, becauſe the bridegroom lodged apart fm e is 
his bride at his father- in- law's houſe. It is poſſible both may be in f Foun 
right, and that both bridegroom and bride might lie at her fathe 71 . 
houſe; but in different beds. Others make a to be the ſame vi © * 
Iz; whence a ſeeming difficulty ariſes, fince thoſe two words indi. © 
contraries, one ſeeming te denote. the bride's lodging apart from i . 
bridegroom, the other with him; but this may be eaſily ſolred, by a 1 
plying rea to her lodging with her huſband, and &Tzva to her ( ) 0. ho 

_ parture from her father's houſe (4). On the day called «n= (nM ry 
ever that was) the bride preſented” her bridegroom with a garme | SO 
called &revimrrigiz. Gifts were likewiſe made to the bride and brid 15 158 
groom, by the bride's father and friends, called ſometimes dai 3 

| e ia: Theſe conſiſted of golden veſſels, beds, couch wy 
lates, ointment-boxes, combs, ſandals, and all forts of neceſlan ; To) 
For houſe-keeping, which were carried in great ſtate to the houſe agh ay; 
women, who followed a perſon called xamPog@-, from carrying a ban 1 
in the wanner uſual at proceſſions, before whom went a boy in vil Kut. 
apparel, with a torch in his hand. It was alſo cuſtomary for the bri wg 
groom and his friends to give preſents to the bride, which they cl : 7k, 
ed «raxaaurrige (e); and Heſychius will have the third day to bec 1 
ed araxaaurTIgr, becauſe then they bride firſt appeared publicly en 

| | apr Po hoo: on ou | 
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Phurnut 


| Cu Heſychium, Suidam, Etymologici Auctorem, Phavorinum, Kc, in v. an i p. 48 
"= £ Wt 25 . . 8 80% P. 46, 


a. (e) Suidas. 
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led. Suidas tells us the gifts were ſo called, becauſe ſhe was then 
ir ſhown to hex bridegroome - For the ſame reaſon. they are ſome- 
nes called xaignye, Serre, dlgizare, and geg benign; becauſe the 
idegroom had then leaye to conyerle ireely with her; for virgins be- 
re marriage were under ſtrait confinement, being rarely permitted to 
bert in public, or conyerle with men; and, when allowed that liber- 
ty, wore a veil over their faces; this was termed xdανναer, or a 
1 and was not left off in the preſence of men till this time; whence 
4zt being the firſt time ſhe appeared. in a public company unveiled (a) 


* 


Hence the poets ſpeak of Pluto's . to Proſerpina, when ſhe unveils _ 
A herſelf, as we read in thoſe verſes of Euphoriqn cited by the Scho- 5 
aſt upon Euripides (5); a Ws 1 
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Pluto to Proſerpine a preſent gave, 

When firſt ſhe laid aſide her maiden veil, ˖ 8 by 
And at the marriage ſhow'd herſelf uncover'd. _ e 1 


WT here is a ſtory of the Sophiſter Harmocrates relating to this cuſtom, —_M 
hat having a woman not very agreeable impoſed upon him by Severus ih 
je Roman emperor, and being aſked his araxaavirrige, when ſhe took 
if her veil, he replied, NU, ir By Toiaurny Nur, It would 
e more proper to make her a preſent te keep her veil on, unleſs her 
EE... I PN ra ny 
The ceremonies of the Spartan marriages being different from al! 
hers, I have reſerved them for this place, and ſhall ſet them down in 
lutarch's own words (c): When the Spartans had a mind to marry, —_— 
F their courtſhip was a ſort of rape upon the perſons they had a fancy.  - WM 
for, and thoſe they choſe not tender and half children, but in the 1 
flower of their age, and full ripe for an huſband. Matters being 
agreed between them, the Nug@evleia, or woman that conttived and Kt 
managed the plot, ſhaved off the bride's hair cloſe to her ſkin, dreſs- _— 
ed her up in man's clothes, and left her upon a mattreſs ; this done, in 1 
bal owes the bridegroom in his every - day clothes, ſober and compoſed, 
as having ſupped at his ordinary in the common-hall, and ſteals as 
e bu rivztely as he can into the room where the bride lay, unties her 
virgin-girdle, and takes her into his embraces ; thus, having ſtad 
e hort time with her, he returns to the reſt of his comrades, with 
whom he continues to ſpend his life, remaining with them as well by 
upht as by day, unleſs he ſteals a ſhort viſit to his bride, and that 
could not be done without a great deal of circumſpection and fear of 
=, TEM ae Hot. HEY 
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Deorym in Neptune. 6) Pheaiſlis, (e) Ly- 
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being diſcovered. Nor was ſhe wanting (as may be ſu 

4e part to uſe her woman's wit in watching 92 moſt dhe” ws 
ties for their meeting, and making appointments: when compan 4 
« out of the way. In this manner they lived a long time ſes I 
« that they frequently had children by their wives before the ** 
their faces by day-light. The interview being thus dimeul. ap 
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and 


& rare, ſerved not only for a continual exerciſe of their temperane 
J „ and furthered very much the ends and intentions of marriage * 
4 was a means to keep their paſſion ſtill alive, which flags, and hd 
[ | and dies at laſt, by too eaſy acceſs and long continuance with the 
4 loved object.“ . e 5 | 
N CHAP. XII. The. 
1 . i 7501 13 7 J them 
q Of their Divorces, Adulteries, Concubines, and Harlots, do it 1 
4 | "ve | 5 | N their 
I THE Grecian laws concerning divorces were different; ſome pet Hpps 
= mitted men to put away their wives on flight occaſions; the Cr „and 
1 tans allowed it any man that was afraid of having too great a nunt ries 
A of children; the Athenians likewiſe did it upon very ſmall ground 4 well 
1 but not without giving a bill, wherein was contained the reaſon 4 her 
= their divorce, to be approyed (if the party divorced made an appeal & at it 
5 by the chief magiſtrate (a). The Spartans, though marrying withoy  requ 
= much nicety in choice, ſeldom divorced their wives; for we read ti a pr 
= Luyſander was fined by the- magiſtrates, called Ephori on that account © obec 
= and though Ariſto, one of their kings, put away his wife with the in, t 
1 probation of the city, yet that ſeems to have been done rather out . rum, 
= an earneſt deſire to have a ſon to ſucceed in his kingdom, which e cont 
N . could not expect by that woman, than according to the cuſtom of H thou, 
7 country (5). But whatever liberty the men took, their wives v „ appe 
51 under a greater reſtraint, for it was extremely ſcandalous for a won tunit 
5 to depart from her huſband : Hence we find Medea in Euripides (e) c berſons 
1 plaining of the hard fate of her ſex, who had no remedy against M. bas 
| mens unkindneſs, but were firſt under the neceſhty of buying 10! th 
| huſbands with large portions, and then to ſubmit to their ul uſage wit alimony 


out hopes of redreſs _ | e 


nadine Y, oo is bone, & Hd ih, 
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Pr WF ere a 1 25 Vol. 1 
| (a) Genial Dier? Lib. IV. Cap. Vi. 8) Herodotus, Lib, VI. Cap VG (+) a1 


(e) Medea, v. 230. 5 


V tho Miſcellany Cuſtoms f Greece. 
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Of all thoſe creatures to whom kinder heav'n We 
"Has life and more exalted reaſon givn. is A 


| | * | * 
We women the moſt wretched fate endure; 4 


Firſt huſbands we at higheſt rates procure, va 2 
Then. yield ourſelyes ſubmiſſive to their po wr: } 
But oh! the curſe, the hazard lies in this, 5 
If he's unkind I chooſe, there's no redreſs, 
But good, or bad, I am for ever his 
| Divorces are too ſcandalous to name, „ CT 
And no law ſuffers us to throw off them, 8 ws 7 of 


The Athenians were ſomewhat more favourable to women, allowing 
them to leave their huſbands upon juſt occaſions ; only they could not 
do it without making appeal to the archon, and preſenting him a bill of 
their grievances with their own hands. Plutarch (a) has a ſtory of 
Hipparete, Alcibiades's wife, who (he tells us) was a yirtupus lady, 
and fond of her huſband, but at laſt growing impatient of the inju- + 
® ries done to her bed by his conn entertaining of courtezans, as 

© well ſtrangers as Athenians, ſhe departed from him, and retired. to 

5 her brother Callias's houſe. Alcibiades ſeemed not at all concerned 

* at it, living on {till in his former lewd courſe of life; but the lag 
requiring that ſhe ſhould deliver to the archon in perſon, and not by KW 
* a proxy, the inſtrument whereby ſhe ſued for .a divorce, when in 

* obedience to it ſhe preſented herſelf before him, Alcibiades came 

© in, took her away by force, and carried her home through the fo- 
* rum, no man daring to oppoſe him, or take her from him, and ſhe © 
* continued with him till her death. Nor was this violence to be 
thought a crime; for the law, in making her who deſires a divorce 

* appear in public, ſeems to deſign her huſband ſhould have an oppor- 

© tunity of diſcourſing with, her, and endeavouring to retain her,” 

Perſons that divorced their wives were obliged to return their portions, 

s has been obſerved in the foregoing chapter; if they failed to do \#] 
that, the Athenian laws obliged them to pay her nine obo a month for i 0 
aumony, which the woman's guardian was empowered to ſue for at the Bl 
court kept in the Odeum (6). It may be obſerved, laſtly, That the 
ers expreſſing men and womens ſeparation from each other were 
lifferent, men were faid EF 0FgeTeiN, &TAVE), dimitter e, to diſmiſs thei : 
wes, or looſe them from their obligation; but wives, K di- 
N to leave or depart 5 their huſbands. 


. P P IC: 
(s) Aleibiade. (8) Demoſthenes Orat. in Nerram. Vide caput pracedend, = 
* 


Parties, and that done, they, were at liberty to diſpoſe of theimſelye, 


of the practice of the Spartans from Plutarch (e): „ Lycurgus, the 


g 40 gotten by bimſelf. On the other ſide, an honeſt man, who had lor 
„ well-favouredneſs of her children, might with good grace beg d 
4 ſo good a tree to tranſplant into his own garden; for Lycurgu 


their parents as of the whole commonwealth, and therefore voll 
„ not have them begotten by the firſt comers, but by the beſt mel 


pet we find their kings were 


(a) Pericle. | () Plutarchus Demetrio, Valerius Maximus, Lib. V. Cap. !4 


wr / the Miſcellany cuſſomt of Greece. 


It was not unuſual to diſſolve. the marriage- tie by conſent of both, | 


how they pleaſed in a ſecond. match; an inſtance hereof we find * 
Plutarch, who reports, that when Pericles and his wife could not a. 
gree, and became weary of one another's company, he parted with | 
her, willing and conſenting to it, to another man (a). There is fone. | 
what more remarkable in the ſtory of Antiochus the. ſon of Seleucus 
who falling deſperately in love with Stratonice his mother-in-law, mar. 
ried her with his father's conſent (5). The Romans had the ſame cul. 
tom, as appears from Cato's parting with his wife Martia to Hortenf. 
us, which, as Strabo aſſures us, was a thing not unuſual, but agreeable 
to the practice of the old Romans (e), and ſome other countries. 

7 What may appear more ſtrange, is, that it was frequent in ſome 
parts of Greece to borrow one another's wives. At Athens, Socrates 
lent his wife Xantippe to Alcibiades (4), and the laws of that city] 


permitted heireſſes to make uſe of their huſband's neareſt relation, 
when they found him deficient. . And we have the following account 


Spartan lawgiver, he tells us, thought the beſt expedient againſt je; 
<« louſy, was to allow men the freedom of imparting the uſe of their 
« wives to whom they ſhould think fit, that ſo they might have child 
« dren by them; this he made a very commendable piece of liberal. 
„ ty, laughing at thoſe who thought the violation of their bed ſuch an 
% infupportable affront, as to revenge it by murders and cruel wars 
He had a good opinion of that man, who, being grown old, and hari 
« ing a young wife, ſhould recommend ſome yirtuous, handſome young 
* man, that ſhe might have a child by him to inherit the good qual. 
« ties of ſuch a father, and ſhould love this child as tenderly as if be 


occafic 
tween 
ed, an 
Herod 
cented 
injurie 
Allan 
ot Mai 
« for a married woman, upon the account of her modeſty, and thi 
< her huſband his wife's converſation, that he might have a cyon 0 


« was perſuaded that children were not ſo much the property 0 


„that could be found. Thus much (proceeds my author) is certail 
< that ſo long as theſe ordinances were obſerved, the women were 
„far from that ſcandalous liberty, which hath ſince been objected! 
„them, that they knew nc: what the name of adultery meant.“ 
are farther told by others, that ſtrangers, as well as citizens of Spart 


4 


were allowed the ſame freedom with their wives, provided they vel ne goes 


| handſome men, and likely to beget luſty and vigorous children (f] lidents, 
exempt from this law, that the i de queſt 


— 


N 


(e) Geograph. Lib. VII. (4) Tertullianus Apolog. Cap. XXXIX. i (. Lyel 
(/) Nicolaus de moribus apud Stobæum. | | 


\ 
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th | Mood. might be preſerved unmixed, and the government remain in the 
"oy ſame lineal deſcent. 1 2 1 Mor e Mir be 
in Notwithſtanding this liberty, which was founded upon mutual con- 


ſent, they accounted all other adulteries the moſt heinous crimes in the 
xorld, and whilſt they kept to their ancient laws, were wholly ſtran- 
gers to them 3 for we are told by Plutarch (a),“ That Geradas, a pri- 
« mitive Spartan, being aſked by a ſtranger, What puniſhment their law: 


ar. « had appointed for agulterers ? replied, There were no adulterers in his 
cul-1 « country : But, returned the ſtranger, ſuppo/e' there were one, and the 
nh. « crime were proved ogain/t him, how would you puniſh bim? He an- 


« ſxered, That the offender muſt pay to the plaintiff a bull, with a neck 
« ſo long as that he might reach over the mountain Taygetus, and drink of 
« the river Eurotas, that runs on the other /ide, The man, ſurpriſed at 


ates WG « this, aid, Why, 7t ir impoſſible to find ſuch a bull. Geradas ſmilingly 
eit) « replied, 16 25 Juſt as poſſible to find an adulturer in Sparta. 142k. 04 
nen, The puniſhments inflicted upon adulterers in Greece were of divers 
bunt e 


ſorts, ſome of which are theſe that follow: :?: | 


the To begin with the heroic ages: If the rapes of women may be al- 
Jes lowed room in this place, we ſhall find they were revenged by many 
"3 cruel and bloody wars. Herodotus makes them to have given the firlt 
chi. 


occafion to that conſtant enmity that was kept up for many ages be- 


eral tween Greece and Aſia, and never allayed till the latter was conquer- 

ch al ed, and became ſubje& to the former (5). Lycophron agrees with 

bi Herodotus, and makes the rape of Io by the. Phœnicians to have in- 
a 4 


cenfed the Grecians againſt the inhabitants of Afia,z and after frequent 

injuries committed, and wars waged on both fides, to have reduced the 
Alan empire, under the dominion of the Europeans, under Alexander.” 
of Macedon ; the poet's words run thus (e): Fes. 7 


1 


] lovt „ 

d th OXowro D rg KeeviTu x brts | . 

eg d O! Thy Bowrey raugοννν,] vey K t 2 5 ; | 
er, angeben, eee ,, 
> ar regt xhew Mete pirn rd, 

vr | E 95 rugedy 7 ea hTegos dim | 

t me May thoſe Phaenician ſailors be accurſt | 
ertaill That Io did convey from Lerna firſt, e 
ere | _ Thoſe ſavage mariners that forc'd the maid 


To be the partner of Ofiris's bed, 0: 8 

And the two empires thus embroil'd in war, AH. 
He goes on to enumerate the continual quarrels between the two con + 
unents, till Alexander's time. But, however, the truth of this may 


e — be queſtioned, there being in thoſe early ages no diſtinction of the = 
db ond into Greeks and Barbarians, nor any common aſſociation of * 
1 „ „„ ä 
"ap. — ä — — — agtund PK 
Lyct 


(e) Loco citato. (5) Lib. I. initio. (e) Calſandra, v. 191. | ; 


— 
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thoſe amongſt themſelves, or againſt the others; yet we have a remalk. 
able inſtance (to omit ſeveral others) of a long and bloody war, occz. 
ſioned by: Paris's rape of Helen. But to bring ſome inftances which 
may ſeem more pertinent to our preſent deſign z what ſentence the be- 
roic ages paſſed upon adultery may appear, as from the revenge of A. 
treus upon his brother Thyeſtes, who was entertained at a banquet with 
the fleſh of his own ſon, for defiling Aerope, Atreus's wife; and other 
examples of the cruelty of the men of thoſe times, againſt ſuch as com. 
mitted adultery with their wives, or other near relations; ſo more 
clearly from the puniſhments inflifted by laws or magiſtrates upon ſuch} 
offenders, who were uſually ſtoned to death; whence Hector in Homer 
tells Paris his crime in ſealing another man's wife, deſerves no leſz 
a puniſhment than Aadives. y:7wv, a: flone, coat, which, if he had receiv. 
ed his demerits, he ſhould have put on, meaning 2 85 nothing dut 
this death could expiate ſo black an ion 1 


# 


* 


ene iu gt eres at BY 
Want r EEE 
— 3 — 8 > "I" 


It appe 
father | 
Vulcan 


chains 


Aeivoy AER vid r vix bc 50s (00. 
F or theſe your crimes you had been ſton'd to death, 


The ſame puniſhment ſeems to have been frequent in more eaſterall 
countries; the Jews were particularly obliged to inflict it both on men 


and women, as appears from the expreſs words of their law (6), Ri bone 


adulterers were ſometimes allowed to redeem themſelves with money reaſon: 
which was called poxeyece, and paid to the adultreſs's huſband ; where vot th: 
_ Mars being taken with Venus, Homer's gods all ONE that he uf pay ing ſu 
his fine to Vulcan * my 
| Ane 
| ob dgere x be, 1 Tos Beads vir : | ſeems 
25 2 / H@aiF0; cc Gals GAE Ag e jult al 
 Quvrdroy rig 5% J of OAupereY ver, brlt 2c 
XD zan, runner To.) lx 1 5 — : baving 
GR © pion, 1 
An ill event does {ill on ills depend. ther (4 
Not Mars his ſwiftneſs could the 798 l bor det 
From limping Vulcan's moſt unerring ſnare, | by Ly 
[ . But in it he ſurpris'd the adult'rous pair, | | 
Therefore a greater fine Mars ought WIT rc H ; 
Nor whuld Vulcan conſetit | to ſet his pier at liberty, un Neptuf 
ag engaged far the payment of it (40 IJ 
Tay y 075 eri. m e CNV 
, Hpais, cr eg a Abus xe & babs 7 Pg 
ov. very eros Tg 70 8 rie. 4 | | 
oo , ee een, enen RE ER ” (a) 
(a) 1 lliad y ® Deuteronomy ah Abs 0 eue 6. v. 1 ubi Gras Ny, Li 


scholiaſtes attdedas. * Ibid. 35 * 


5 | Then Neptune, who the well-fix'd earth doth ſhake, 

" In anſwer to diſtruſting Vulcan, ei, pf; 

be « If you're afraid that Mars will play the cheat, 
Fa « That he'll abſcond, and never pay the debt, e 
ith I'll it diſcharge—— 1 Md! 
- ſt appears from the ſame place to have been cuſtomary for the woman's 
ore gather to return all the dowry, he had received of her huſband ; whence 
uch Volcan is introduced threatening to ſecure both Mars and Venus in 
mer chains till that was done (a); Yu ret "DA wo 
leſs i „ 

eiv. — © Ovs 0050; 9 der xis zielen, „ | 

but Eiroxs peel fed N Fore Tau arodart % ; 


Oro ot wy[vanta au EVexa xBons, ABS. 4 i TE | . 
Ob of Lay $vyaTH, ara bn ix fies. EE Sow 
un not releaſe them from the binding chain, 1 bes 
Till I that dowry have receiv'd again, | 2475 


Which I for Venus to her father paid de 2 
ſten "Cauſe ſhe was handſome, tho? a jilt.— | e H. | 
Rik [Some think this ſum was refunded by the adulterer, becauſe it was 
ney reaſonable he ſhould bear the woman's father harmleſs; ſince it appears 
jenct not that Mars's mul& was a diftin& ſum; for upon Neptune's becom- 


ſeruple. 


ſeems to have been no leſs ancient than the former, and may be thought 
jult and reaſonable, as depriving the offender of that member which 
firſt admits the incentives of luſt, Fabulous writers tell us, that Orion 
having defiled Candiope, or Merope, had his eyes put out by Oeno- 


ther (6). Phoenix, Achilles's guardian, ſuffered the ſame puniſhmedt 
by Lycophron (d) ; - 


7 


; To, Tere! TAGS S Ir Beorav, „„ 
ee OG ver Sʒus ri gira xixvus, C 3 
2 ee | | 25 ; OM * 


e, ee eee, 


The object of Amyntor's ar U 
And whom, fince he his Clytia had defil d. 
He moſt inhumanly deptiv d of fight. _ Eo 
—T—ͤ . —  — — — 
e 0 v. . (6) Natalis Comes Mytholog, Servius in Zneid. | (e) Apallode- 
15 Lib, IU „% „ 7. 


ing ſurety for it, Vulcan lobſed him from his bonds, without farther | 


Another puniſhment was putting out the eyes of adulterers, which 


pion, whom ſome will have to be the lady's huſband, others her fa- 


for defiling Clytia, his father's concubine (c), which is thus expreſſed 


- 


K 
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Homer indeed has no mention of this puniſhment, but only inform 
that his father having diſcovered him, prayed that he might never *. 
any children (a), which Tzetzes (5) thinks is meant by loſing hi; e s 
becauſe children, are dearer to parents, and afford them greater ha, 
fort than their moſt neceſſary members; but this interpretation i 
forced, and contrary to the ſenſe of mythologiſts, ancient as well I 
modern, who relate the ſtory agreeably to the literal meaning of Ly. 
cophron's words. The Locrians obſerved this cuſlom in later _ 
being. obliged thereto by Zaleucus their lawgiver, whoſe rigour in 
executing this law is very remarkable; for having caught his on in 


_ adultery, he reſolved to deprive him of fight, and remained a long time 5 
inexorable, notwithſtanding the whole city was willing to remit the 5 
puniſhment, and requeſted him to ſpare the youth; at length, unable If 
to reſiſt the people's importunity, he mitigated the ſentence, and fe. A 
deemed one of his ſon's eyes by another of his own (c), fo at once be. T 
coming a memorable example of juſtice and mercy. _ 

At Gortyn in Crete, there was another method of puniſhing adulter. But if 
ers; they were covered with wool, an emblem of the ſoftneſs and ef MY gallant 
| feminacy of their tempers, and in that dreſs carried through the city ti on as 
the magiſtrate's houſe, who ſentenced them to 1gnominy, whereby they after h 

were deprived in a manner of all their privileges, and their ſhare in 
managing public buſineſs (4). ff 1779 a, P 
It would be endleſs to enumerate all the penalties ordered for theſe P 
offenders; I ſhall therefore paſs to the Athenian laws, when I have P 
firſt acquainted you, that if credit may be given to Pauſanias (e), thel $; 
firſt who made a law, and conſtituted puniſhments agaiuſt adulterers, F 
was Hyettus, an inhabitant of Argos, who having caught Molurus, the \ 
ſon of Ariſbas, too familiar with his wife, flew him, and fled to Orcho. 1 61 
menus, the ſon of Minyas, then king of that city of Bœotia which bore: \ 
his name; the king received him kindly, and gave him part of his 'R 
territories, where he called a village Hyettus, after his own name, and RY 
eſtabliſhed ſevere laws againſt adultery, , , . 8 
The Athenian puniſhments ſeem to have been arbitrary, and leſt ] 
to their ſupreme magiſtrate's diſcretion z whence we find Hippome- - 1 
nes, one of Codrus's poſterity, and archon of Athens, pronouncing 3 / 
very odd ſentence upon his own daughter Limone, and the man c 
caught in adultery with her; he yoked them to a chariot till the} \ 
man died, and afterwards ſhut up his daughter with an horſe, and 1 
ſo ſtarved her to death (). Some time after, Draco being inveſted : 
with power to enact laws, left adulterers at the mercy of any man that v1... 
caught them in the act, who had free licence to diſmember, murder, g 0 15 
treat them in what other manner he pleaſed, without being called oed t 
account for it; which puniſhment was the ſame that had been betore bed 
appointed for this crime by Hyettus (z), and was * | 
Ca) Iliad, J. v. 455. (5) In Lycophron, loc. citat-. (e) Valerius Mazimuy 
IIb. Vl. Gd. . (% bus Rhodiginus, Lib. XXI. Cap. KI x. e v. 
Kis, 397, 598 Ed. Hanov.  - () Feraclid 1 the 15 Fe (4) At 


(g) Pauli 


loc. cit. Demoſthenes in Ariſtocratem. 
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, golon (2). Several other puniſhments were ordered by Solon a- 
jnſt the ſame crime, when proved by evidence in lawful judicature. 
man that raviſhed a free woman was fined 100 drachms, one that 
mticed her 20 (5), or (as ſome ſay) 200, it being a greater injury to 
woman's huſband andfher family, to corrupt her mind than her body; 
A he that forced a free virgin, was to pay 1000, and whoever de- 
2owered one, Was obliged to marry her; whence Plautus introduces 
due who had corrupted à man's daughter, ſpeaking to her father 


thus (c): 


Siu ego erga te -mprudens peccaui, aut gnatam tu], 
Ut mihi ignoſcas,/ eamque uxorem des, ut leger Jubent. 


A 
** 


If, Sir, I've injur'd you, I crave your pardo nn 
And if I've wrong'd your daughter's chaſtit /,, 
The laws command it, and Pll marry her. | 
7 m u 3 . 1 — 
Put if the virgin, or her mother, had accepted any preſent from her 
gallant, he was not obliged to make her his wife, but ſhe was looked 
on 25 4 common {trumpet ; whence Soſtrata in Terence has theſe words; 
iſter her daughter had been defiled ()) i 


Pejore res loco non potis oft efſe, quam in hoc, quo nunc ſita gt: 
Primum indotata eft ; tum præterea, que ſecunda ei dos erat, 
Periit, pro virgine dari nuptum non poteft: hoc religuom eft, 

S inficias ibit, teſtis mecum ęſt annulus, quem amſerat; 
Potremo, quando ego conſcia mi ſum, a me culpam eſſe hanc procul, 
Neg; pretium, neq rem ullam interceſ/iſſe illa, aut me indignam, Geta, / 
Experiar.. : „ N. 


Matters were never worſe thin now they are; 

For firſt, ſhe has no portion; and for that. 

Which might have been inſtead of one, ſhe's loſtz  * 

_ So that ſhe cant pals for , dd ee 

I have but this one thing that gives me hopes, 

If he deny't, the ring he loſt will prove it: 

And Geta, fince I know my conſcience clear, 

Since I no by-ends had in this miſhap, _ 

Nor took a bribe, that I might bluſh to own, „ 
I'll Rand a trial with him at the lx. H. H. 


When a man was clapped up on ſuſpicion of adultery, he was allowed 

to preler his appeal to the magiſtrates called Theſmothetæ, who refer- 
red the cauſe to proper judges ; and theſe, in caſe the crime way proved 
2zainſt him, had power to lay on him, death only excepted, what pu- 


niſhment 
(a) Plutarchus Solone, Lyſias Ort. (8) Plutarchus, loc; cit. (e) Aulularia, / 
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gap. _ | Of ebe Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, | 
niſhment they pleaſed (3). There was another remarkable Puniſhment 
for adulterers, called regeriauis,” or fa@arIao, the part be | 


ſerved from the following paſſage of Ariſtophanes, wherein Chremylyg 
upbraids poverty for expoſing men to this diſgraceful puniſhment, | 


tells us, that if any perſon diſcovered his ſiſter or daughter, whilſt yn. 
married, in this crime, he was allowed by: Solon's laws to fell her { 


ed by the admiſhon of perſons ſo infamous and deteſtable. Lally 
their huſbands, though willing to do it, were forbidden to cohabit any! 


WMe have ſeen what the Greeks thought of advltery ; but they a4 


permitted every where, and that without ſcandal, to keep as many con- 
lawful wives, whoſe dowty, ox noble parentage, or ſome other excellency, 


| Menelaus and Agamemnon, and to mention no more, the wileſt, gravelt 
and eldeſt of them all, ſuch as Phœnix and Neſtor, had their women, 


| ham and David, allowed themſelves the ſame liberty. Yet the Grecun 


! Demoſthenes Orat, in Negram (e) Vide Leges Atticas, fine, Lib, 


2 | | N , 


wives 
encroa 
Laerte 


took b 


| s : art being put fod 
the whole ; for having plucked of the hair from their pipe ns 


threw hot aſhes upon the place, and thruſt up a radiſh, mullet, or fon 
ſuch thing, into their fundament, whence they were ever after terme 


wrgorr. Juvenal mentions this uſage (5); 
elan mechos U mugilir intrat. 


And ſome adulterers a mullet bores. 


But poor men were only thus dealt with, the rich being allowed to bring 
themſelves off with paying their fine, as the Greek Scholiaſt hath ob. | 
Phœni 
ker of 


oO de Ye pores did 0% ms TupurinAgrai (c). 


Women thus offending were treated with great ſeverity, Plutarch 


a ſlave. Adultreſſes were never after permitted to adorn themſelres 
with fine clothes; and in caſe they appeared to do ſo, were liable t 
have them torn of by any that met them, and likewiſe to be beaten] 
though not ſo as to be killed or diſabled: The ſame liberty was permit. 
ted to any that found them in the temples, which were thought pollut- 


longer with them, upon pain of ignominy, ariuι, (d); but perſons that 
oftituted women, were adjudged to die (e). - 


* 


More 
temnet 
malice 


her ſp 


pear to have had a more favourable opinion of concubinage; it being 


cubines as they pleaſed; theſe they ſtyled qz>A&%/3s ; they were uſually 
women taken captives, or bought with money, and always inferior to 


gave them pre-eminence. Tnere-is continual mention of them in Homet; 
Achilles had his Briſeis, and in her abſence Diomede ; Patroclus bis Iphis, 


Nor is it to be wondered that heathens ſhould run out into ſuch exceſſes; 
when the Hebrews, and thoſe the moſt renowned for piety, ſuch as Abra- 


— 


wives 


. 


— 


66 
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(a) Demoſthenes in Neæram. (6) Sat. X. 31. (e) Plut. AR L. Seen. 


P. 461, 162. 
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vives always envied their buſbands this freedom, looking on it as an 
for -ncroachment upon their privileges; whence we. find in Homer, that 
hey Laertes, though having a great reſpect for his ſlave ne, never 


took her to his bed for fear of his * $ CP (a); Pre. 
1a 9 2 ud dab . &y luꝛnagoru, 
Eüyñ 0 x der tui ro, ov ꝙ Aν,Eie vuiauues. 


Not his own wife be loy'd em the- maid, 
Vet never her admitted to his bed, 
The bony P prevent domeſtic rife: 


Pheenix's Beet ef es hin & to ets: his father 8 condubſig to be. 
her of ſo 2 a rival, as himſelf relates the ſtory (5); ; 
— Exxdde XANALY URI, 29 
Oe 22 rr. Aſairrogos Ogyeert Do 

O5 1 rr A RNα 38. rig. x ahd. 


tarch | 
b und Tay euros. hene, ru 9 Arorrin, | 
4 fod Mnrie env 5 * l , MTTTKETO vun ö 0 

elve: IN NN. n iy x 07g own] 

le to Tj N, 7 

aten, 3 
rmit Hellas I left to-ſhun my father's * 5 

ollut« Who for his violated Miſs contriv'd my fate : 

aſtly For I mov'd with my mother's earneſt pray'r, 


(Who griev'd to ſee a jilt preferr'd to her) 
: Debauch'd, to make him OY his ern 2 8 


ö e 4 
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being More 1s may be colleded, but z it will fuſtce 1 to add that of Cly- | 

con temneftra, who having flain her huſband. Agamernon, . wreaked her. 

ſuall malice upon Caſſandra his concubine ; ; whence Seneca bas introduced 

or ber ſpeaking theſe words &): ee Ong Boy tie N 

lency OD, | | 

omet; A. if penas capi perſolvat foo 975 ” 20 a 

Iptus, Captiva conjux, regu ' pellex tort 5 13 ee e 

ravelt, Trdbu, wt ſequatur conjugem ereptum * 6 bs 

omen. | 

celley My EET too, his concubine, flrall ſhare 13 

Abrt- The fad effects of rage for injur'd love; 

reclany Drag out the captive harlot, ſhe that dard 

wives Lewdly to violate the royal bed, CHD 

FT 26S hat ſhe may follow ra to th? ſhades below. e "x 

= Vol. I. nh W e Qu . Halen | 
0%) Odyff. 4. v. 433. (i) Had. J. v. 447, () Agamemnon. v. 995. 
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Harlots were no leſs common than concubines, being tolerated ;, | 

moſt of the Grecian, and other commonwealths. Nor was the uſe 9 

them thought repugnant to good manners; whence the Latin comedian 
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ſpeaking of Athens, ſaith; I fc 
IF | | 8 „ | {uffic 
Non eft flagitium ſcortari honinem adolęſcentulum. to . 
Þ | 1 2 F | got C 
4 For youth to wench and whore is not a ſin. lowe 
be A 25 6 | they 
= The wiſeſt of the heathen ſages were of the ſame mind, Solon alloy Was 
| ed common whores to go publicly to thoſe that hired them (a), and * ſerve 
[4 couraged the Athenian youth to empty their luſt upon theſe, to binder bay | 
Þ them from making attempts upon the wives and daughters of his ci. ec ſt 
4 tizens. Philemon has elegantly expreſſed that lawgiver's defign in the taket 
T following fragment (60: e | harlo 
4 . Es J &; Araey rag 2005; areas, d prot) 
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1 TNT MENTS IE” „ „ Lo Go os el | withir 
11 Cato, the Roman cenſor, was of the ſame opinion, as appears from t tt: ea 
4 known ſtory, that meeting a young nobleman of Rome coming out of : mine 
. the common ſtew, he commended him for diverting himſelf in that place in an 
ig as we read in Horace (); . „„ V FT 
I : Mo 5 4 ſon, v 
43 Quidam notus homo, cum exiret fornise, mate _ that ir 
3 Virwte efto, inquit, ſententia dia Catonts, cities, 
. Nam fimul ac venas inflavit tetra libido, In Sol 
13 Huc juvenes æquum eft deſcend ere. — he ſait 
5 0 J now fl 
© When from the ſtews a certain noble came, ner ( 
4 This, fays he, was the heav'nly Cato's theme, | 
. © Go on brave youth, and may you eber ſucceed, 
"ft “And never be abaſh'd to own the dees; 1 
if 3 SO oo So i EW (o) Or; 
5 3 3 ; 0 Fre 
* 7 CE IL pK r re Bel | 0 Matt 
i 4 () Plutarchus Solone. (5) Delphis. (e) Lib. I. Sat. II. 7. gh: | | 
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% When luſt and burning love {well every vein, * 
« 'Tis lawfal to come here, and quench the flame, H. H. 


7 forbear to mention other inſtances, the teſtimony of Cicero being 
ficient to confirm what I have ſaid, when he challenges all perſons 
ö name any time wherein men were either reproved for this practice, or 
not countenanced in t (a). Nor can it be wondered that heathens al- 
lowed themſelves this liberty, when the Jews looked on it as lawſulg 
they were indeed forbidden to commit adultery, and fornication alſo 
was prohibited under ſevere penalties, but theſe (as Grotius (5) ob- 
ſerves) were thought to concern only women of their own nation, their 
law not extending to foreigners; and we find accordingly that pub. 
lic ſtews were openly tolerated amongſt them, and women reſiding there 
taken into the protection of the government, as appears from the two 
harlots that contended about a child, and were heard in open court 
by king Solomon (e). But the\Jewiſh women were not permitted to | 
proſtitute their bodies; and therefore ſtrange or foreign women are 
ſometimes taken for harlots, as when Solomon adviſes his fon to em- 
brace © wiſdom and underſtanding, that they may keep him from the 
ſrange woman, from the ſtranger, which flattereth with her words 
(0);* and to arm him againſt the allurements of harlots, he tells him, 
* The lips of a ſtrange woman drop as an honey-comb, and her mouth 
is ſmoother than oil, but her end is bitter as wormwood, . ſharp as a 
txo-edged ſword (e).” The Athenians, as in many other things, ſo 
here had the ſame cuſtom with the Jews; for though 'ſevere penalties 
were laid on ſuch as defiled women that were citizens of Athens, yet 
foreigners had the liberty of Keeping public ſtews, and there harlots 
were, for that reaſon, like thoſe amongſt the Jews, called gh, /range 
Women, C bf 85 5 | 

The harlots of the primitive ages were not ſo wholly diveſted of 1 
modeſty as afterwards, for they never went abroad barefaced, but, as i 

| 1 


1 


was the cuſtom of other women, covered themſelves with veils or 
maſks ; nor were they allowed (as ſome think) to proſtitute themſelves 
within the cities (F); which cuſtom ſeems to have been derived fromm 
the eaſtern nations, for we find Tamar in Geneſis (g), when ſhe had 
a mind to . like a harlot, covering herſelf with a veil, and fitting 
in an open place by the way to Timnath;“ but it may be her deſign in 
placing herſelf there, was only that ſne might meet with Judah or his 
ſon, whom ſhe deſired to entice to her embraces. We find, however, 
that in after ages, when harlots were certainly permitted to reſide in 
cities, they uſed to poſt themſelves in the highways, as places of reſort, 
In Solomon's reign they frequented the cities ; for, ſpeaking of an harlot, 
he faith,“ She is loud and ſtubborn, her feet abide not in her houſe; 
now ſhe is without, now in the ſtreets, and lieth in wait in every cor- 
ner (5),” Vet ſome ages after, when it is certain they were no more 
RD oe nn . reſtrained 
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(o) Orat. pro. M. Cælio. (65) In Matthzi, Cap. V. 2. (e) 1 Reg III. 26. 
% Proverbs, VII. 4, 5. (e) Proverbs, V. 3, 4 (/) Chryſippuscitante Grotio 
 Manthzi, Cap. V. 2. (2 7 XXXVIII. 15. (6) Proverbs, VII. 31, 
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305 Of the Miſcellany Cufloms of Greeee. 
reſtrained from abiding in-cities than in Solomon's days, they reſorted! 
to places of general concourſe out of them, ſuch as highways, eſpeeia 
where ſeveral ways met, and had tents erected to wait in for cuſtom ;| 
hence (to omit other inſtances) thoſe words of Ezekiel: Thou bal 
built thy high-place at every head of the way, and haſt made thy beaut 
to be abhorred, and haſt opened thy feet to every one that paſſed Ei | 
and multiplied thy whoredoms (a).“ Again,“ Thou buildeft thine 
eminent place in the head of every way, and makeſt thy high-place in 
every ſtreet (5).” At Athens, the harlots chiefly frequented the Cer 
micus, Sciros, and the old forum, in which ſtood the temple of Veny;! 
Ia, ds, where Solon permitted them to proſtitute themſelves, They 
alſo very much frequented a certain forum in that part of the haven! 
' Pirzus which was called (Sed peares) the long portico, the parts wheregf! 
are thus deſcribed by Julius Pollux, Vytzæ, iroge) rope 0; vin! 
reren, % rege. And in other ports there were commonly great 
numbers of ſtews, as hath been obſerved in the precedent book, 
In ſome places harlots were diſtinguiſhed from other women by their 
apparel ; whence thoſe words of Solomon (c),“ There met him a wo- 
man with the attire of an harlot, and ſubtile of heart.“ What ſort of 
habit this was, is not certain ; but if the Athenian cuſtom was in this, 
as in many other things, taken from the Jews, we may conclude that 
their whores wore flowered garments; for the Athenian lawgiver think. 
ing it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh women of innocent converſation from bar. 
lots, by ſome open and viſible mark, ordered that thoſe ſhould never! 
appear abroad but in grave and modeſt apparel, and that the reſt ſhould] | 
always wear flowered garments. Hence Clemens of Alexandria hath Son 
remarked; that as fugitive ſlaves are known by tbeir figmata, Aru nl aſgn 
beo d Derxyver Tr avbirueare, ſo flowered garments are an indication of nuch 
an harlot (d). The ſame law was enacted among the Locrians by et 
-Zaleucus, as we are told by Diodorus the Sicilian, and was alſo ob- _ 
ſerved at Syracuſe, as we learn from: Phylarchus in Athenzus (e). . A 
For, though harlots were tolerated in the Grecian common wealth, yet {ripti 
they were generally infamous, and conſiſted chiefly of captives and 
other ſlaves. ', Hence it was forbidden by the laws of Athens to derive 
the name of an harlot from any of the ſacred games, as Athenzus hatly 
obſerved from Polemo's deſcription of the Acropolis ;' whence that au- 
| thor ſeems to wonder how it came to paſs that'a certain harlot was cal: 
led Nemea, from the Nemean games ()): 
Corinth is remarkable for 'being a. nurſery of harlots, there being 
in that city a temple of Venus, where the readieſt method of gait: | 
ing the goddeſs's favour, was to preſent her with beautiful dam tics 
ſels, who from that time were maintained in the temple, and pro"ph: 
ſtituted themſelves for hire. We are told by Strabo (g), that tber erat 
cou. 
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| (a) Proverbs, XVI. 25. (3) bid. com. SH; 60 Proverbs, Vll 10 
(%) Pædag. Lib III Cap. II. (e) Deipnoſoph. Lib XI. (7) Vide 4 
chæolog. hujus, Lib. I. Cap. de Ser vis. F foods. 4 
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were no leſs than 'a thouſand there at that time. Hence xopnNdCun, s 


1 


| 14 the Corinthian, is ire to commut fornication, according to Heſy- 
: bus. Assa eus, Nee, and Porrilyy, are uſed in the ſame ſenſe, the 
q leſdians and Phcenicians being infamous for this vice. Aw6wCuy alſo 


c-nifies an impure way of kiſſing, whence it is interpreted by the ſame 
or, ed; dee Fopearrebun” and Keefe is expounded Aandrem, an barlot. 


) l | f | fl 

0 The Corinthians were a genteeler ſort of harlots, and admitted none to 
3 their embraces but ſuch as were able to depoſit a conſiderable ſum, as 
1. e learn from Ariſtophanes (az; 5 ond 
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This gave occaſion to the proverb, 

heir | | e 5yes” 
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= Which Horace has thus tranſlated, 1 ; 

that YN LT ROT NOS 0, nee 0 Ae 

110k- Non curvis hontinum contingit adire Corinibum. 

how | To Corinth ev'ry perſon cannot ſail. 
11 8» Sar We 

hath Some refer it to the famous Corinthian ſtrumpet Lais, and others 
„ gn other reaſons. Their occupation indeed was very gainful, inſo- 
1% och that thoſe whom beauty and parts recommended, frequently raiſed — 
9 by great eſtates. A remarkable inſtance hereof we have in Phryne, who 
o cb. (Kered the Thebans to rebuild the walls of their city, when denioliſhed — 


by Alexander, on condition' they would engraye on them this in⸗-⸗ 


] yet ſcription 3 I; 
derive] AAEEANAPOE ANEZKAYEN ANEETHEE AE orTNH H ETAIPA. + 
s hath e 1 or A | ode © 


lat au- i. e. Theſe walls were demoliſhed by . 7 10 iſed by Phryne 
Ae the H ot Of BOTS 7-67 0 Ys WT RY 


being To render their converſation more agreeable to men of parts and qua- | =_ 
f pan ly, they frequently employed their vacant hours in the ſtudy of mathe- 1 
| dams 


natics, and other ſciences, frequenting the ſchools and company of phi- 
olophers. Aſpaſia, Pericles's beloved miſtreſs, uſed to conyerſe with 
«rates, and arrived to ſuch a pitch in learning, that e of the 
ithenians reſorted to her on account of her rhetoric and abilities of 
ſiſcourſe. The moſt grave and ſerious amongſt them frequently went 


0 Vit her, and carried their wives with them, as it were to lecture, to | | 
3 „ Ve „ 
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319 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 
be inſtructed by her converſation. Pericles himſelf uſed her advice; 
the management of public affairs; and after his death, one Locle 3 
filly and obſcure clown, by keeping her company, came to he a che 
man at Athens (4). Several other examples of this ſort occur in I 
thors, as of Archianaſſa the Colophonian, who was Plato's nile 
Hepyllis, who converſed with Ariſtotle till his death, and bore ind 
fon called Nicomachus; laſtly (to mention no more), Leontium 9 
frequented Epicurus's gardens, there proſtituting herſelf to the okill 
ſophers, eſpecially to Epicurus (6). Ho . 1 
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CHAP. XIII. 
. Of the Confinement and Employments of their Women, 


THE barbarons nations, and amongſt them the Perſians eſpecially] 
ſaith (c) Plutarch, were naturally jealous, clowniſh, and moroſe 
towards their women, not only their wives, but their ſlaves and concu- 
bines, whom they kept ſo ſtrictly, that never any one ſaw them beſide 
their own family ; when at home, they were cloiftered up; when they 
took a journey, they were carried in coaches or waggons, cloſe coveret 
at the top, and on all fides : Such a carriage, my author tells us, nz 
prepared for Themiſtocles, when he fled into Perſia, to keep him ſecret] 
fo that the men who conveyed him told all they met and diſcourſe 
with upon the road, that they were carrying a young Grecian lady 0 
of Ionia to u nobleman at Cos... Pg | 
By the manner of Plutarch's relating this ſtory, it may be perceived 
that neither he, nor his countrymen the Greeks, approved of the ſeverit 
uſed by barbarous nations toward their women; yet themſelves, thoug| 
remitting ſomething of the Perſian rigour, kept their women unde 
ſtrict diſcipline, and were no leſs excelled by the Romans in their be 
baviour to them, than themſelves ſurpaſſed the barbarians ; for, where 
the Roman women were allowed to be preſent at public entertainment 
and to converſe with the gueſts, and were complimented by their hul 
bands with the beſt rooms in their houſes; thoſe of Greece rarely d 
never appeared in ſtrange company, but were confined to the molt 16 
mote parts of the boule (d]. 33 
To this end the Grecian houſes were | uſually. divided into tn 
Parts, in which the men and women had. diſtin manſions aſſig | 
ed. The part wherein the men lodged was towards the ns, an 
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(a) Plutarch. Pericle. (6) Athenzus, Lib. XIII. Cap. V. ſub finem. (e) . . 
| miſtocle, (4) Cornelius Nepos, præſat. ip vitas excellent. Imperatotun. 
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alled 6091, or agnus. The part afligned for the women was term» 


| d man, vun, Or Yuv ᷣ iris, it was the fartheſt part of the 
' 4 * and behind the aD. before which there were alſo other parts, 
9 called redes, and Feozuniesy, The ſons of Priam in Homer were all 
by placed by themſelves, and n from his 2 who ved i in 
m . m— remote n. a 
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At Priam's royal palace he arrived, 

In which were fifty beauteous rooms ante d 
Of poliſh'd ſtones, by one another jein'd, 
And theſe were for his marry'd ſons deſign'd; 
Twelve gaudy rooms were built with equal art 

O' th? other fide, but theſe were ſet N 
For Priam' s daughters, — 
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„u dal harte, as being placed at the top of the houſe; for the womens 
lodgings were uſually in the uppermoſt rooms, as Euſtathius remarks 
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Into the upper chamber Helen went. 


Penelope appears to have lodged in ach. another e., to > which ſhe 
icended by a xaeZ z whence the ſame poet, | 


eir bull 

rely d 12 3 nav 3 41 ee 

pol By a long ladder came down from her room. 

ny | This wood ſignifies a ſtair-caſe, but in this place may as ; watt "ARA | 

- „ a ladder, which ſeems to have been uſed in thoſe days, when architec- 
ot | ture was not much ' underſtood; whence een in e calls 
out to her . to * der b 7 - | 

— 3 N 
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Where it may be obſerved, that the womens chambers are called ad. 


pon this paſſage (5), which was another means to keep them from 
company, Hence — is . to W _ ow chamberi in hee wes 
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Na xe c x N, , 


Reach out your hand, and help me up the ladder, 


Theſe upper rooms were ſometimes, eſpecially at Lacedemon, c:1l,4 

a, dir Or brięga, which words being diſtinguiſhed} only by the accent 
(the uſe whereof ſeems not to have been known by the ancient Gre. 
cians) from az, eggs, are thought by ſome to have miniſtered occaſon 
to the inventors of fables, to feign that Caſtor, Pollux, Helena, aud 
Clytemneſtra, were hatched out of eggs, when they were born in ole 
of theſe lofts or upper chambers. - N e 
The women were ſtraitly confined within their lodgings, ſuch eſpe. 
cially as had no huſbands, whether virgins or widows (a), whereof the 

former were moſt ſeverely looked to, as having leſs experience in the 
world. Their apartment, which was called agu, was uſually well 
guarded with locks and bolts, whence Agamemnon in Euripides defir. 
ng Clytemneſtra to go home, and look after the virgins, which, he 
tells her, were by no means to be left in the houſe alone, receives this 
anſwer (5); * 155 „ | | FEES. 
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They're cloſe kept up in their well-guarded lodgings. . 


Sometimes they were ſo ſtraitly confined, that they could not pals 
rom one part of the houſe to another without leave; whence Antigone 
in Euripides obtains her mother's leave to go to the top of the houlg 
to view the Argian army that beſieged Thebes ; notwithſtanding which 
her guardian ſearches the, paſſage, for fear any perſon ſhould have a 
fight of her, which, he ſays, would be a refleAion upon her honoury 
and his own fidelity. The old man's words are thus addteſſed to tit 

- , = young princeſs (c); 2 | I 
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(2) Harpocration. (5) Iphigen. in Aulid. v. 738. (e) Eoripid. Pheaif, 1 | (0 Thy 
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Some time from your apartment to withdraw, | 
And to aſcend the houſe's lofty topp 
From thence the Argian forces to ſurvey,” © 
But ſtay till firſt 1 fee the way be clear, SOLE 


That by a citizen you be not ſeen, N 
| For that would much reflect upon my care, 
led And from your royal honour dero gat. - 
ent z | | 
pte. New married women were almoſt under as ſtrict a Peiner as vir. 


fon 
aud 
one 


zins. Hermione is ſeverely reproved by the old woman that waits on 
her, for appearing out of doors, which was a freedom, the tells hers 
like to endanger her reputation (a):  * 


* 


pe A del Glow, Pr bender News 
the Hage radu, 16 117 eio xray Mates / 
i IlecoFev Piggy Tay Fe geh T6301, | 
ah Go in, nor ſtand. thus gazing at the doors, 
? 
„ he Leſt you lament the ſcandal you'll procure. 5 
Should you be ſeen before the hall t l 


this 
F ){-nander, as cited by Stobæus (20. ſays expreſsly, that the door of the 


an was the fartheſt a married woman ought to go, and Ne one 
for OY thoſe limits : 5 : 


3 Tay valurdi 7ovs bs imac, Joes, 


. pelt | Aid r a9Ndy Tigas vag « . dee 

igone | EN A Nigg u, vad 00x40. | A | 

Nik ' You go beyond the marry'd. womens boutids, | = 5 
vhic 


And ſtand before the hall, which is unfit; 
ave 4 The laws do not permit a free-born bride. 
_ | |. Farther than to the doors 0? th houſe to 80. 

lO the TY 

hut when they had once W 2 child into the 0 they were 
v longer under ſo ſtrict a confinement ; whence irie, 2 mother, Is + 
ome derived dd 78 fi TygadFzs, from her being no longer under 
tepers (c); yet what freedom they then enjoyed was owing wholly - 


th (4): 
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o the kindneſs of their huſbands ; for fuch as were jealous kept their 
ves in perpetual impriſonment ; whence a woman in Ariſtophanes 
lakes this complaint of the (rers emment * Alien, wives met 
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However huſbangs might be of a better temper, yet it was looked on 


proverbial ſpeeches and alluſions, intimating the duty of wives to ſu 
at home. Such is that cited by Ebſtathius out of Euripides (a): 


faces with veils; as we find of Penelope, when ſhe deſcended from be 
apartment to converſe with the young gentlemen that courted her (c); 
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or matron (for he took not ſo much care of virgins, who were | 
Ways ſtrictly confined) ſhould go from home with more than th 


drink than could be purchaſed for one obolus, nor a baſket of md 
than a cubit in length. He farther ordered, that ſhe ſhould | 


&- 


trave 
ward 
ſoul: 
drach 
led 5 
the m 
upon 
"It 
has ty 


But ſtrictly us poor women they confine  *” 
Within our chambers, under lock and key, 

Make uſe of maſtiffs, goblins, any thing | 
That may adulterers affright.- 


as very indecent for women to gad abroad; whence we find ſeveral 


* 


5 Evo VpDν,ο 2 erg oixira; ys 5 | 
Women ſhould keep within doors, and there talk, 


To the ſame purpoſe was Phidias's emblem, repreſenting Venus tread 
ing upon a tortoiſe (5), which carries its houſe upon its back, 


When they went abroad, or appeared in public, they covered the . 


preſent 
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H d' ors 0 nes &Dbeero di yorauay, 

Dei pu rg S Tryie; Te Toto, 

Ayræ ergeben oe Mauer g. | | 
| | * Nor di 
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when y 
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ſpeaks 1 


Then from her lodging went the beauteous dame, 
And to her much expecting courtiers came, 
There veil'd before the door ſhe ſtood, _ | 


The veil was fo thin as that they might ſee through it, which appeal 
from theſe words of Iphigenia (a): eee eee 


Ea e A 4 i Ji KENNULLMLATWY | 


Os „d d ]• 


Seeing my brother through my thinneſt veil, 
I took him by the hand, who now is dead. 


To prevent all private en Solon enacted, that no n 
' garments, nor ſhould carry with her a larger quantity of meat | 
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0% us &- p. 429. Ed. Bar, 400) Plutarchus de preceptycaunud. / | 
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travel in the night without a lighted - torch before her chariot. After- 


hould appear in public undreſſed, under the penalty of paying 1000 
Jrachms. This law was carefully put in execution by the officers cal- 
Jed 9/104ax0Y0peok, and yvraxocue, and a tablet, containing an account of 


upon a plane tree (xX&rave;) which ſtood there. 
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bes two maids with her in Homer ())) 40 
Qs Papivn, re brrigai ou N r,, 
ee 


* 
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She ſaid, and from her chamber ftraight deſcends & 
Two maids upon her perſon wait. : 
| 0 5 | 989 N ha | . CER eee en 
Theſe ſeem to have been women of age and gravity ; whence Homer 
% ²˙ I...... è«WVP ⁊ ⁊ʒ᷑ ⁊ oe." 5p 
; ; : INT nn Fe C8842 
Autinedes N ge of add tneimaght rag. ü ? 
| | een ener 


A maid, whoſe years a riper judgment ſllowedſ , 
On either fide t' attend the lady ſtood. ia 
Nor did theſe women attend their ladies when” they went abroad only, 
but kept them company at home, and had the care of their education 


appointed to this charge; for Antigone, in the forecited "tragedy of 
Euripides, has an old man for her governor, It was likewiſe frequent 
to commit women to eunuchs, who performed all the offices of maids, 
ind were uſually entertained by perſons of quality; whence” Phædrias 
ſpeaks thus to his miſtreſs (e): j ˙¹ at? 
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An eunuch boy'was'your-peculiarichoice, 117 . 
Since on great ladies they do chiefly wait. MET 


$429 © 


tions were ordinarily much fonder of them than Greeks (e), who look» 


der. Phocyllides has UN's rate caution againſt it () fl 
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#764. Euſtathius in Iliad. . (3) Odyfl. loc. cit. (e) Terentii Eunuc 
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vards, it was decreed, at the inſtance of Philippides, that no. woman 


he mulcts thus incurred, was publicly "expoſed in the Ceramicus (a), 


It was likewiſe cuſtomary for women to have attendants. Penelope 


when young, and are therefore called 2 Nor 'were women only 


Ide firſt that made eunuehs was Semiramis (4). The barbarous na- 


d upon it as an inhuman piece of eruelty to uſe men after that man- 


WA. 1 Sc. II. (4) Ammianus Mareellinus Hiſt. Lib. XIV. (e), Philaſtra : 
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* The primitive a 96 
1 ges uſed their women. agree \ 
1 their manners ; they accuſtomed. them. een, te ini 70 2 
1 and feed cows or horſes. The rich and noble were taken 9 Keep ſhugp hands 
121 employments, as well a as thoſe of inferior £ up with ſucl | he c 
= daughter of Bethuel, A ? A, | Rebecca, thi 4 
: 2 8 ethue braham's brother, carried a pitcher, ” tg mens 
{ ings (a); Rachel, the daughter of Laban, kept her father's 1 oo «tot 
7 ipporah, with her ſix alters, had the c care of theii fath p00) % wor 
MN flocks, who was a prin Ir. ber gen a 
my { ? prince, or, which 1 in thoſe times was an h | ſide 
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11 The moſt common nnn of women were Ag weaving war 
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4 REP were they taken up in theſe buſineſſes, that moſt houſes, wet bra; 
5 0 e was any number of women, had rooms ſet apart for this ene * lied, 
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irdians, the value of their fortunes, and the humour of the place or 
ige they lived eee eee eee, Fü IN i e e 
he Lacedemonian women obſerved faſhions quite different from all 
heir neighbours 3 their virgins went abroad barefaced, the married wo- 
ven were covered with veils; the former deſigning (as Charilus replied 
one that inquired the reaſon of that cuſtom) to get themſelves huſ- 
hands, whereas the latter aimed at nothing more than keeping thofe 
they already bad (a). We have a large account of the Spartan wo- 
dens behaviour in the following words of Plutarch (6): “ In ordet 
to the good education of their youth, which is the moſt important 
« work of a lawgiver, Lycurgus went fo far back as to take into con- 
« ſderation their very conception and birth; by regulating their mar- 
6 jiages; for Ariſtotle wrongs the memory of this excellent perfon, 
« by bearing us in hand, that after he had tried all manner of ways 
i to reduce the women to more ' modeſty and ſubje ion to their huſs 
„bands, he was ab laft forced to leave them as they were, becauſe that 
„in the abſencenof their huſbands, Who ſpent à great part of their 
« lives in the wars, their wives made themſelves abſolute miſtreſſes at 
„home, and would be treated with as much reſpect as if they had been 
4 many queens z but, by his good leave, it is a miſtake, for IL y- 
# curgus took for that fex all the care that was poſſibfe: For an in- 
„ ſtance of it, he ordered the maidens to exerciſe themſelves with run- 
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«. of honour, and nobleneſs of ſpirit, of which we have an inſtance; 

« Gorgo, the wife of king Leonidas, who being told in diſcourſe * 

4 ſome foreign ladies, tbat the women of Lacedemon were th 8 
„of the world who had an empire over the men, briſkly pere ; 

6& that there was good reaſon, ſor they were the only: women that 1 

4 forth men. Laſtly, theſe public proceſſions of the maidens, and 2 

tt appearing naked in their exerciſes and dancings, were provocation 

„ ard baits to ſtir up and allure-the young men to marriage, and that 

* not upon geometrical reaſons, as Plato calls them (ſuch are intereſ 
„ and equality of fortune), but from the engagements of true love an 

vo, affection.“ L083 6A ING 14% | emen VIBE 3 I 
Afterwards, when Lycurgus's laws were negleQed, and the Spartan 

had degenerated from the ſtrict virtue of their forefathers, their wones 
alſo were ill ſpoken of, and made uſe of the freedom which their lag. 
iver allowed them to no good purpoſes; inſomuch that, they are cen 
fared of unlawful pleaſures, and branded by Euripides, as cited by Ply 
tarch (2), with the epithet of &rggouards; 1. e. pofſeſſed-with furious ln 
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#f, and, as it were, running mad after men. 
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J their Cuſtoms in Child. bearing, and managing Infants, 


1 "PHOSE who defired to have children, were uſually very liberal i 

: making preſents and offerings to the gods, eſpecially to ſuch a 

. were thought to have the care of generation, I ſhall not trouble thi 

4 reader with a- particular account of the names of theſe deities, ant 

4 the manner they were worſhipped in; but it may be requiſite to oof 

1 ſerve, that the Athenians invoked, on this account, certain gods called me 
. ITęerenutoges, or Tęarorargeis. Who theſe were, or what the origins R 
þ tion of their name, is not eaſy to determine: Orpheus, as cited by 

bl. Phanodemus in Suidas, makes their proper names to be Amaclides, Pros 

A tocles, and Protocleon, and will have them to preſide” over the winds 

. Demo makes them to be winds: themſelves; but what bufineſs th | 
"* winds or their governors have in generation, is difficult to imagin devera 
0 Another author, in the ſame lexicographer, tells us their names wer» iz 
. Cottus, Briareus, and Gyges, and that they were the ſons of Oi bus a 
bf and Ta, i. e. Heaven and Earth; Philocrus likewiſe -makes Earth the #ppear 
7% mother; but inſtead of Heaven, ſubſtitutes the Sun or Apollo for thei e dion 
38 father, whence he ſeems to account as well for their being 'accounte i ciule f 
i the ſüperintendants of generation, as for the name of T oy ö 
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gr being immediately deſcended from two immortal gods, themſelves | 
aith he) were thought 21e rarigs,” the third fathers, and therefore 9 
ht well be eſteemed the common parents of mankind, and from that 9 
. derive thoſe honours, which the Athenians paid them as the 0 
"hors and preſidents of human generation (a). « + 7 
The goddeſs who had the care of women in childbed was called x 
winc3vin, Of EDugvic, ſometimes Ex9a, as in the epigram ; Ee he | | 
— EnvYds | ; 
You're paſt the pangs o'er which Eleutho reigns. | i 

| the is called in Latin, Lucina. Both had the ſame reſpects paid by f 
women, and the ſame titles and epithets. Elithyia is called by Non- N 
nus (b), 8 ä e : | , | 
— Avieyo0 InAvTheaan. orb hk bs 

The ſuccouring deity in child-birtn. 1 

Orid ſpeaks in the ſame manner of the Latin goddeſs (e); 5 
— Gravidis facilis Lucina puellis, 
Lucina, kind to teeming ladies. L | 

The woman in Theocritus invokes Elithyia (4); | k 
E) vag Eine{Ivie tod ατe Au, 7 4 55 1 

For there thy mother t' Elithyia prays, I 

y Jun prays, I 

To eaſe her throes. ——— 8 8 1 

The Roman women called for Lucina's aſſiſtance; whence Ovid, Hh fl 
— Tu voto parturientis ades. . | 
You kindly women in their travail hear. | 


deveral other things are common to both. As Elithyia was ſtyled „.. 
 iTugary0, InAeiay curege, & C,, ſo likewiſe Lucina was graced with va- 
nous appellations, denoting her care of women, Their names, indeed, 
ippear to have diſtin, originals, yet both have relation to the ſame 
ation ; for fhigu is derived end d Hilde, from coming, either be- 
cule ſhe came to aſſiſt women in labour, or rather, from N 
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F Vide Suidary Etymologici AuQorem, Pha vorinum, Heſychium, Ke. (3) Dis- 
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3299 ie Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greets 
voked to help : the infant ext au eis 7h Pas, to come into the light or 13% 
bf 20 Lucina is taken from ux, light, for the ſame reaſon, according 


| m—T nobis lucem, Lucina, dediſti. 

L.ucina, you firſt brought us into light. 
The Greek name @woP9go;, ſometimes attributed to this goddeſs. ; f 
the ſame import with the Latin, Lucina, being derived aud 78 bs 0. 1 
from bringing light ; becauſe it was by her aſſiſtance that infants ky 
ſafely delivered out of their dark manſions, to enjoy the light of thi 
world. In allufion to this, the Greek and Latin goddeſſes were both 
5 repreſented with lighted torches in their hands; which reaſon ſeems 
far more natural than that which ſome aſſign, viz. 3: yuuth b tr x 
| mig lieu ai adv, that the pain of bearing children is no leſs exquiſite 1 
that of burning (a. ER 1 — 
Who this Elithyia is, authors are not well agreed: Some will have 
her to be an Hyperborean, who came from her own country to Delos] 
and there aſſiſted Latona- in her labour; they add, that this name was 
| firſt uſed at Delos, and thence derived to other parts of the world (0) 
Olen, the firſt writer of divine hymas in Greece, makes her the mother was; 
of Cupid, whence it might be inferred ſhe was the ſame with Venus 
were not Pauſanias, who cites this paſſage of Olen, againſt it, when be 
brings this as a different account of Cupid's deſcent, from that received] 
one of his being Venus's ſon (e). The ſame poet, cited by the ſang 
author (4), will have her to be more ancient than Saturn, and the ſelf 
ſame with Tegan, which is the Grecian name for fate. Others make 
her the ſame with Juno, Diana, the moon, &c.' What appears mol. 
_ probable, is, that all the 940} Net, i. e. thoſe deities who werd 
thought to have any concern for women in childbed, were called Eli 
thyiæ, and Lucina; for theſe are general names, and ſometimes given 
to one deity, ſometimes to another. | Re Be RS Is 
enz was one of theſe goddeſſes; whence, the woman thus invokes 
ber; N e 


Juno Lucina, help, aſſiſt the labour. 


There are ſeveral remarkable ſtories concerning Juno's power in 
this affair, whereof I ſhall only mention that about Alcmena, wha 
having incurred this goddeſs's diſpleaſure, by being Jupiter's mi 
treſs, and being with child by him, Sthenelus's wife being likes 
wiſe with child at the fame time, but not fo forward as the Fu | 
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Juno firſt obtained that he who ſhould be firſt born ſhould rule over the 


abours in obedience to his commands. 


dignified with the ſame title, as we find in Homer (a); 


* Ns N dra ——— BiAQ» E vunaa, 


Ape) 70 Ts Fgueios . "Wig EixerIuie, 
| 7 3 ivees 4 


Heng IuyeTiess Tixens ve 
1 — ze Dow Now prives Argeious, = 
47 Such racking ſmart Atrides felt, ſuch pain, 
thay As pregnant wives in labour do ſuſtain, 
-l Which Juno's daughters th? Elithyiz give, | 
kid As both to child and mother a relief. 4 
Jelos W 1 3 3 
v he moon was another of theſe deities, inſomuch that Cicero will 
10). have luna, the moon's name in Latin, to be the ſame with /ucina ; nor 
oth vas it without reaſon that the moon was thought one of the deities that 
enus had the care of child-bearing, fince, as ſeveral philoſophers are. of opi- 
en h nion, her influences were very efficacious in carrying on the work of 
eirel generation (607. e e 1355 
lame Diana being commonly reputed the ſame with the moon, was like 
ie {elf vile thought to bear the ſame office, as we find in Horace, who having 
mak VO: 


invoked celeſtial Diana, proceeds thus Wy 
$ molk EO to e 4 
Were 
d Elie 


nvokeg 


Rite maturos aperire partus | 

Lens Ilithyia, tuere matrgs, 

Sive tu Lucina probus vocart, 
Cb 

Diva, producas ſobolem, patrumque 
Proſperes decreta ſuper jugandis 

Femnts, proliſque nove feraci 

Lege marita. e 


Propitious Ilithyia, thou, whole care | 
Preſides o'er child-birth, lend a pitying ear, 


_ Prolific wombs defend and bleſs, - . 
,, wb May they conceive, and in their iſſue have ſucceſs; 
7s milz Let laus and ſtatutes of the wiſe 
g liked Promote, enjoin, encourage marriage-ties, | 


And may our ſenators agree 


Whether we thee Lucina name, 
Or whether Luna, ſtill the ſame 
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BG Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Gram. gu” 
other, then altered the courſe of nature, cauſed Euryſtheus to be born | 
of Sthenelus's wife, and afterwards Hercules of Alcmena, whence 


Hercules was always ſubject to Euryſtheus; and undertook his famous 
The daughters of this goddeſs were employed in the ſame office, and 


I' enact good wholeſome rules for bridal ſympathy ? ©. OS FEM 


CT 7 ͤ K oY 
6) ld . v. 26g. (8) Cicero de Nat, Deor, Lib. 1. (6) Carmine Seoulart, © | 
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(0 Lib, 04. XIII. 


Of the Mt ela cn of: Gra 


W] invoke, we humbly crave thy influence and aid, 415 
With blooming Joys to crown the rites of t 6 pill bit. J. 4 


322 


The ſame poet, in 0 dien lis: attributed che 6906 care to thi, | 
goddeſs, not in her celeſtial capacity, and as bearing the ſame tare: 
ter with the moon, but as en gy va sion, ae traverl. 

ing the woods (4): 


3 cuftos, memorumque virgo, 
ue laborantes utero puell s 
er vocala audis, adimiſque lelbo, e eee 
Diva triformir. | | 


Goddeſs, to whom belongs each hill, eb brake, FO 
Where frighted deer their covert ns e 

a Triple Diana, who doſt bear. * 
And help child. bearing women after the third rap. 


Henee ſhe 18 called in ee erm, the amen epitie , 
ons i 


ö | : 


A ren roi payorive Agens ict. 


Orpheus gives ber divers other title relating to this ade 00 


ares, WY *, 92 Meru, Mag 
Q e image, 2 eden 7 N 
Ave, Sa] Ec. wy e 


The epithets QzrPges Pigs, Rem. «hich 449960 the giving of life 
and light, being likewiſe attributed to Proſerpina, make it ſeem that 

| the was alſo thought to be concerned for women jn labour; which can 
not appear ſtrange, if we conſider her as the do goddeſs with Diana 
who being in three different capacities, as converlant in heayen, earthy 
and hell, has three diſtin names; in heaven ſhe is Ten, the moon 
upon the earth, Acres, Diana; in hell, TleosÞom, Proferpina ; whenet 
are thoſe epithets, whereby the poets denote her threefold charadter 

as TeiwogOog, triforms, tergemina, with ſeveral others, 

One end of invoking theſe goddeſſes was, that the women might bl 
delivered without pain, which'was thought an" infallible token of thi 
divine favour; whence Theocritus, in his encomium of 'Ptolemy 
reckons it as an extraordinary bleſſing that his mother Berenice og 
him i into the world without _ Nis e ee eee 
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| (5) Hymno in Dianm. (0 1-3-4 
pats Tir” | + | I 9 "R$ | 
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Nay, ſo great an ; opinion had they of this favour, that the mods " 
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Atte Tuga fhreerng,' ors media" dis an. 

E vg EixuIviay é MH Auνονν, 

AyTryovs Juyerng Boe gnutive wdivory, 
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But . hath theſe births oulblons, | 
She brought great Ptolemy as great a ſon; 


Firſt Coos danc'd thee, thee, mankind's delight, 


She took thee at the firſt approach to ligbt: 


For there thy mother to Lucina pray'd 


oj 


To eaſe her throws, and found a ſpeedy aid 
She came, ſtood by, and gently loos'd her pain; A 
Thy very birth was * as thy reign. 


323 
Creech, | 


beloved to vouchſafe it to none but the chaſte and the virtuous, whence 


it came to be looked on as a convincing proof of a woman's honeſty. 50 


Thus we find in Plautus (4), that when Amphitryon expreſſes his jea- 
lous thoughts concerning Alcmena, this argument, is offered to alay 
his N - 


BR. 


Another token 1 diving favour was thought to bacconferred when 


Hopi gementem, neque þlorantem een 2 e, lem, 


"© 558 \ 


Ss : 


- UXOTEM uam 


4.1 pręfecto fon dolore peperit, 


Your wife is bron bt to bed with eaſe, fince none A 
Hath heard ſo mach as groan or ſigh come from her. 


they brought forth twins, which ha All to Ales 
another proof of her i egen &: . 


BR, — ego faciam, 1 int ih it e e 


#F- 


* 


* 


= 


wn, was A. as 


* 


Anpbitruo. pram et pudicam efſe tuam uxorem ut ſcias ; 


De ea re figna atque argumenta paucir verbis eloquar * 
primum, Alcumena geminos peperit filios. © 
AM Ain tuos geminos 2: BR. Gemnos. AM. Du me fervent? BR. "Sie — 


Ommum 


* 


. Ut figs wa Weber urori Deos oe omnes ee F 


3; 


BR, IN FE away: alperfiens, and declare 

By a ſure token, Sir; my lady's chaſte, 
You'll not then falſely in the leaſt ſuſpect 
That ſhe hath injurid or defil'd your Beds 15: 

Sir, oſs . forth , AM. Twins og you? Br: Ves. 
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3244 * Of the Miſtellatiy Cum f Greece.” 
AM. Bleſs me! BR. I'll this proteſt, to-ſhow that ou 
And my good miſtreſs are the care of heaven. 
They had likewiſe other means to procure an eaſy delivery, one of 
which was, to hold in their hands ITY of joy and | 
conqueſt, and uſed as emblems of perſons raiſed from great afflidtions to 


proſperity ; it being obſerved of that tree, that the hanging of he, 
weights upon it, is a means to cauſe it to branch out to a greater height, | 


I 


Latona, when brought to bed with Apollo, made uſe of this expedient Ne 
to caſe her pain; whence Theognis thus beſpeaks that god (a); with 
hs Þ OY TIT os er won thele 
De Yea Tos Y, Ano, 
®orn©» predivis xceow Pavia 
When handling palm Latona brought you forth. 
Homer likewiſe mentions Latona's travelling near a palm tree (6) ; 
r Tre, — 
| AT0AXavet ee 9 Agripey lo paige do rin pron DN 
Thy pt» & Ogruyin Toy 8: Age, i; Ayu, 
KexAiueivn Teo paxgy ges 3 Kirov AND Lyco! 
Aſxordra Poirixeg, un Ivaroio 56s. 1 
What tides of bliſs do ſport about thy throne; 
What joys do in eternal circles run, 
Latona, whe hath ſuch a daughter, ſuch aſon!_ 
Diana, queen of woods, ſhe there bears ſway, 
Apollo's reign great empires do obeyz  _ 
Her birth Ortygia boaſts, the god was born 
Under a palm-tree, Delos to adorn;  - _  _ 
Fnopus nigh, peep'd up with ſwelling tide, * 
And in curl'd ſurges fmilingly did glide. J. 4. 

It is obſervable, that the ancient Athenians ufed none but men- 
midwives, it being forbidden by one of their Jaws, that women or flaves | e ] 
_ thould have any concern in the ſtudy. or practice of phyſic. This proving WW: t! 
very fatal to many women, whoſe modeſty ſuffered them not to intruſt We. c-, 

themſelves inthe hands of men, one Agnodice diſguiſed herſelf in man's r th 
clothes, and ſtudied'phyſic under à certain profeffor, called Herophilus, r im 
where, having attained to a competent-ſkill-in that art, ſhe revealed ber- hoſe 
ſelf to her own ſex, who agreed with one conſent to employ none beſide eats 
her. Hereupon the reſt of the phyſicians, enraged at their want of bul- eel i 
neſs, indicted her before the court of Areopagus, as one that corrupted The 

e e e Od 10008 one | 

O nen vs. (6) Hymn. in eln u 1% * 
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2 the Miſcellany. Cuftonis , Greece. gag 
ens wives. To obviate this. accuſation. ſhe diſcovered what ſex he 

= of ; upon this the phyſicians proſecuted her with great eagerneſs, 

i; violating the laws, and encroaching upon the mens prerogativez 
hen, to prevent her ruin, the principal matrons of the city came into 

wy and addrefſed themſelves to the judges, telling them, That 

; they were not huſbands, but enemies, who were going to condemn 

« the perſon to whom they owed. their lives.“ Upon this the Athe- 

nians repealed. the old law, and permitted free women to undertake this 

employment (a). 2 | 5 | 2 1 3 | | | of 

No ſooner was the child brought into the world but they waſhed it 

vit water; whence Callimachus, ſpeaking of Jupiter's nativity, has- 
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ſheſe words (5): 15 15 | 'Þ" 


Eid o ive peirng HeyaAuY ani maT ), « h 2 

Avrixa d nr pooy dd reg, & x8 T0040 : 5 1 808 3 

Altæræ xνπνονν,, Try N ivi xgarTe D⁰τ. 

As ſoon as you was born, and ſaw the ligt. 
Your mother's grateful burden and delight, 

| She ſought for ſome clear brook to purify _ | 

The body of ſo dear a progeny, % by 


Lycophron alſo deſigning to expreſs the murder of Cilla and her fon 
Munitus, which was effected as ſoon as the child was born, ſays they 
died before the boy was waſhed or ſuckled (ej 7 
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A ſtol'n embrace ſent Cilla to the fates | Fg 
With her Munitus, the young baſtard-brat, * . _ 
Who both were kill'd nigh unto Ilus's tom, the 
Her grandfather, before the child had been 5 


Cleans'd from the iſſue of the ſpurious birth. 
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The Lacedemonians bathed their new-born infants, not in water, as 
as the cuſtom of all other countries (faith Plutarch in his life of Ly- 
urgus), but wine, to prove the temper and complexion of their bodies; 
or they had a conceit that weakly children would fall into convulſions, 4 
r immediately faint upon their being thus bathed; on the contrary, ] 
ole who were of a ſtrong and vigorous conſtitution, would acquire a . Aj 
eater degree of firmneſs by it, and get a temper in proportion like | 
mn the OOO ao UE ion en. 1 
The next action obſervable, is cutting the child's navel, which was 

ne by the nurſes, and called 4:Paſloyia (4), whence aroſe the pro- 
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) Hyginus, Fab. CCLXXIV. (5) Hymno in Jovemi v. N Ih Caſſandra, = 
319. ubi conſulendus Meurſſi Commentarius. (4) Suidas in iſta voce, ; 2 
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| thould have any concern in the ſtudy or practice of phyſic. This proving 
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nels, indicted her before the court of Areopagus, as ane that corrupte! 


1 


AM. Bleſs me! BR. T'll this proteſt, to ſhow that you 
And my good miſtreſs are the care of heaven. 


14. 

They had likewiſe other means to procure an eaſy delivery, one of 
which was, to bold in their hands palm branches, tokens of joy aud 
conqueſt, and uſed as emblems of verſions raiſed from great afflictions to 
proſperity ; it being obſerved- of that tree, that the hanging of heavy 
weights upon it, is a means to cauſe it to branch out to a greater height, | 
Latona, when brought to bed with Apollo, made uſe of this expedient 
to eaſe her pain; whence Theognis thus beſpeaks that god (a); | 


— 


6. 


L Yee Toxs mira Ana, 
Oi preduvis xegoly iParlapirne . 


When handling palm Latona brought you forth. 
Homer likewiſe mentions Latona's travelling near a palm tree (b): 


| Rees, preixaus' @ Autor, ire Tixss cya Trl, ' 
Ar urn 3 Agra lo Ni, 1 
Thy H & Ogruyin Tov 0: xpavan ii AA, | 
Ke Alf Teo; 4X 209 2g05 x Ko 31 0 $a £ . Lycof 
Aſxera ro Qoirmes, br Ivaroio prevents. | 1 3 4 
What tides of bliſs do ſport about thy throne 
What joys do in eternal circles run, 5 
Latona, whe bath ſuch a daughter, ſuch a ſonn 
Diana, queen of woods, ſhe there bears ſway, 
_ Apollo's reign great empires do obeyz  __ 
Her birth Ortygia boaſts, the god was born 
Under a palm-tree, Delos to adorn; nn  _ 
Inopus nigh, peep'd up with ſwelling tide, _ 95 
And in curl'd ſurges fmilingly did glide. J. A. 


It is obſervable, that the 9 Athenians uſed none but men- 
midwives, it being forbidden by one of their Iaws, that women or flaves 


very fatal to many women, whoſe modeſty ſuffered them not to intruſt 
themſelves in the hands of men, one Agnodice diſguiſed herſelf in man's 
clothes, and ſtudied'phyſic under a certain profeſfor, called Herophilus, 
where, having attained to a competent ſkill in that art, ſhe revealed her- 
ſelf to her own ſex, who agreed with one conſent to employ none beſide 
her. Hereupon the reſt of the phyſicians, enraged at their want of bul- 
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ens wives. To obviate this. accuſation. ſhe diſcovered what ſex ſhe 
1 of; upon this the phyſicians proſecuted her with great eagerneſs, 
" eiolating the laws, and encroaching upon the mens prerogative; 
wy to prevent her ruin, the principal matrons of the city came into 
nay and addrefſed themſelves to the judges, telling them, That 
- they were not huſbands, but enemies, who were going to condemn 
« the perſon to whom they owed. their lives.” Upon this the Athe- 
dans repealed. the old law, and permitted free women to undertake this 
employment (a). þ ; 9 | | 

No ſooner was the child brought into the world but they waſhed it 
«ith water; whence Callimachus, ſpeaking of Jupiter's nativity, hag- | 
theſe words (5): Fi. 155 1 2 6 1 
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Ege 0 tt frre Aya AE ro adh, 
Avritæ di2nro yoo vouTo;, © xi Toxoio 
Abgaæ rs YLUTNwoers, 7805 9 21 xęd ra Avi7 t. 


1 
. . Id r 2 


As ſoon as you was born, and ſaw the light. 1 
Your mother's grateful burden and delight, „ cans ah 
She ſought for ſome clear brook to purify i OE bo 9 
The body of ſo dear a progeny., % A e e We” * 
Lycophron alſo deſigning to expreſs the murder of Cilla and her ſon 
Munitus, which was effected as ſoon as the child was born, ſays they 
died before the boy was waſhed or ſuckled (e)) 
ö Iv AAA TERTE, % Nνjd dos fg ee ; 
| | Tie axIcorvu Ps TogeriOG PITT, Ty 5 
| 5 Tx ien KE,UITHE, Tg AaPutacta, Yu, . 
leis bs Moxeins Yu xurhanas Ig r. 
A A ton embrace ſent Cilla to the fates 
With her Munitus, the young baſtard-brat, . 
W Who both were kill'd nigh unto. Ilus's tomb, + 3 
2 Her grandfather, before the child had ben 
| Cleans'd from the iſſue of the ſpurious birth. th 
nen- ff.... Baa | 7 
ayes e Lacedemonians bathed their new-born infants, not in water, as 
ving Fas the cuſtom of all other countries (faith Plutarch in his lifg of Ly- 
truſt urgus), but wine, to prove the temper and complexion of their bodies; 
ans r they had a conceit that weakly children would fall into convulſions, 
lus, Wa: immediately faint upon their being thus bathed; on the contrary, 
hers hoſe who were of a ſtrong and vigorous conſtitution, would acquire a 
eſide reater degree of firmneſs by it, and get a temper in proportion like | 
buſts ſee] in the quenching. . A Ee: a | , 
pted | | The next action obſervable, is cutting the child's navel, which was 
nens lone by the nurſes, and called 3#Paloegwia (4), whence aroſe the pro- 


") Hyginus, Fab. COUXKIV, (5) Hymno in Jovem' v. 4. (% Calandra, ©  } 
319. ubi conſulendus Meurſſi Commentarius. (4) Suidas in iſta voce, * 
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36 e the Miſeellany Cuſtoms of Gr | 
berbial ſaying, zent ev" & magarpaidn, i. e, thy navel i not eu; dig 


Callimachus ſpeaks to him thus (a): 


Ml "a 
r r ²˙il.! ee ID eden K Ee a ere ea... 


being then tender and flexible, ſhould happen to be diſtorted , only the 


the Grecians in ſeveral other inſtances, for“ they uſed them to any; 


&« as they are generally in other countries, through the impertinent! 
% Care and fondneſs of thoſe who look to them. Upon this account 


© tan * 


that they were to imitate ſuch noble and generous examples as mere 


- which reaſons it was likewiſe cuſtomary to lay them upon bucklen; 
thus Hercules and his brother Iphiclus were placed by Alcmena (c); 


2 1 - 5 


. 65 N 
2 


is as much as if we ſay, you are an infant, and ſcarce ſeparated from 
your mother. There was a place in Crete called Omphalium, from | 
duPaNg. a navel, becauſe Jupiter's -navel-ſtring was cut there, whence 


Terdxi rel firs, dane, on ofa" 7 %% kee 
| OpPeldior Her,) don xanisrs Ks. | 


Then the nurſe wrapped the child in ſwaddling bands, leſt its limhy, | 1 0 
ſemb 
Was 1 
now 
ture 
com! 
othe! 
piter 


Spartan nurſes were ſo careful and experienced, that. without ugg! 
ſwaddling-bands their children were ſtraight and well proportioned. 
Their management of children differed likewiſe from all the reſt dt 


« ſort of meat, and ſometimes to bear the want of it, not to be afraid 
e in the dark, or to be alone, nor to be froward, peeviſh, and crying, 


« Spartan nurſes were frequently hired by people of other countries; 
« and it is reported that ſhe who ſuckled Alcibiades, was a Spar. 
T6 return, new-born infants were at Athens commonly wrapped in 
à cloth, wherein was repreſented the Gorgon's head, becauſe that vu 
deſcribed in the ſhield of Minerva, the protectreſs of that city, wheres 
by, it may be, infants were committed to the goddeſs's care. Another 
end of it might be, to put them in mind, when arrived at mens eſtate, 


One 
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expo 
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there repreſented ; or to be an happy omen of their future valour; fo 


Herr Nee Jexatpunrer bd rr Toy, Ä Mid, 
Ae, 3 vert vieigor IOuehia, . 
AuPorigus NBmαατ, % iunrnMioace ye Rr, 
ROE _ 7, xort NH ir dera, ray II | a I 
 ApPrreuny a Nor ETITKUAEUOS riobrreg. 


Alcides ten months old, a vig'rous child, 
Alcmena fed, and laid him on a ſhield, _ 
he ſhield from Pterelus Amphitryo won, 
A great, auſpicious cradle for his ſon) 
With younger Iphiclus of human race, 


No part of him was drawn from Jove's embrace. 
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On a round buckler the Latten Links „ 4 

Lay down their burden a child. n Wii „ 

mbt, In other places thay FINE: they: iim in a thing bebe . e | 
7 the ſemblance to whatever ſort. of life they deſigned them for. Nothing 9 
lng} vas more common than to put them in vans, or conveniencies to win, N 
ned, now corn, in Greek Av, which were deſigned as omens of their fu- = 
\t of ture riches and affluence (5). This was not always a real van, 25 | 1 
0 any commonly an inſtrument bearing the figure of it, compoſed” of gold, f 
afraid other materials. Thus Callimachus ou us: eters L eier FE | | 
ing, piter in a ele van 9 6th „ f : 0 5. W 
nent] JJ. iadewy yd endo ligne J 
count '- le 1 e Adis ee eee TG WENT AE | 
tries; 44 bt ppuris. maths thug Fee e 5d . r bag | 
Spar. ee ee e e 
111 In a gold van Nemeſis laid 3 you't to o flee. en dai Fs l 
ped in "22, ve a [ 
1 mak One thing more 1s to be obſerved concerning the Athens before wa ; 
here: (iſoiſs this head, viz; that it was a common practice among them, ; 
other eſpecially in families of quality, to place their infants on dragons of 
eſtate, gold; which cuſtom was inſtituted by Minerva, in memory of Erichtho- 1 
eie ius, one of their kings, who had feet like thoſe of ſerpents, and bei wy * 
r ; fo expoſed to the wide world when an infant, was committed by that g 85 g 
len bels to the cuſtody of two vigilant dragons. Euripides has largely ac. g 


(c); counted for this ceremony, when he IP? ws n ne the Fw 5 4 
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328 Of the Miſcellany ba of Grate, 
The time ſhe reckon'd being out, a boy 55 87 
She was deliver'd of, the which ſhe 4.35 
In the ſame cloſe, convenient receſs, Fas 
Where the briſk god her maiden fruits had eropt "Soi 
In a round box ſhe there the infant left | 
To periſh, as the ancient cuſtom was, 
Experienc'd by old Erichthonius. 
Since him, Minerva to Aglaurus gave, 
That ſhe might with her ſifters bring him up, 
Too dragons being guards; the cuſtom hence 
Is by Erechtheus's daughters thus obſerv'd, 


To nurſe up carefully and children tend ER Th 
Entwin'd within the folds of golden ſerpents. 5.4 being 
| Was c. 
1 t has likewiſe given us the ſame account of this cuſtom toward on thi 
the Sora end of this tragedy (a). to- cot 
On the fifth day after the birth, the mabltieldieos Wb ry Purified auger 
themſelves by waſhing their hands, ran round the fire-hearth with the ed by 
- Infant in their arms, thereby, as it were, entering it into the family, Som 
and putting it under the protection of the houſehold gods, to whom the 996A 
| Hearth ſerved inſtead of an altar; hence the day way called Ag¹ð child's 
i , or (which was the more ofa name) Afri; it was eier child's 
" as a feſtival, with great expreſſions of joy; they received gifts from their cumciſ 
; friends, If the child was a male, their doors were decked with at followi 
| olive garland ; if a female, with wool, in token of the work women 
were to be employed about. The cheer  confified of divers ſorts d 
| things, among which xn, colewort, was always one, which the 
Athenian midwives — to adminiſter to women in child-bed, as cond 
3 | ducing to create milk. The whole ceremony is deſcribed in 'the fol Oh 
| Jowing verſes of Ephippus, cited by Athenzus (6), moſt of which or 4 
4 ſome varieties in the reading excepted, _ . PO cites in _— 1 ig | 
| | wn out of Eubulus (e); * e 
N | 
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/ the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, 1 

But war the reaſon that no crown is plac'd | = 

Before the doors, nor grateful victim flain, .' 
Whoſe frying fat delights the ſmelling ſenſe, WH 

When, th? joyful Amphidromia are ke al 

In which is toaſted Cherſoneſian * = 

And colewort ty'd in bundles ſeeth'd in oil, 1 

And linnets, doves, thruſhes, and cuttle 5 1 

And calamary dreſs'd, and eat in common, "0 

And polypus's claws with care procur'd, | "my 

To drink dem down amidſt their leſs mix'd cups. '* | 3 | 

The french day was likewiſe E with feſtival . that 1 
being the time the child was commonly named; to celebrate this day 1 
was called SC The reaſon why the child's name was impoſed 2 
on this day, was, ors ti Th oe/Tagiz, becauſe by this time they began = 
to- conceive hopes that it would live; for weakly infants, 76 Thee * 


22 — — — 
n 
* 3.4 


avugeras med Tis Tedopens, commonly die before the ſeventh, as we are inform- 

ed by Ariſtotle in Harpocration (a). — 
Some kept the eighth day after the infant's birth, calling that the 
501%, nurges, 3 birth-day, becauſe ſolemnized in memory of the 
child's nativity. The ſame day was kept every year after, during the 
child's life. The ſame day was alſo obſerved by the > Jews for their cir- 
cumciſion, as hath been remarked by the nuiciedt e upon, te 
following paſſage of Terence (5): ; 
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Others named their children upon the tenth day after their birth, on 
which alſo they invited their friends to an entertainment, and offered | 
lacrifices to the gods. Euripides mentions this cuſtom ©); Fo 14) 
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What mother on the tenth day nam'd vou? 


The ſame i is alſo mentioned by Aritophanes (4 05 3 a 
us Thy 3 rabene , 1 oe 
| Ka 8E Aerrig οο / de Fran. . | FY 
On the tenth day I offer'd facrifice, 
„ And, as a a child's, her name impos'd. 8 
Vol. 1h, | TE „ 0 
(a) Vide cee. © Phormion. Ad 1, Seen. 15 
J. 14. (4) Avibus, p- b. Edit. eee | 5 
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upon the tenth, or any other day, a conſiderable number of friends were 


riſe, when the child came into buſineſs, and was under ſeveral civil re. 
: Jations, if his name was not certainly known.  _ | 


moſt eminent anceſtors, whoſe name they deſired ſhould be continued to 


* 


\ 


Some will have the tenth to be the ſame with Atepidgduus, but (how; 
ever ſome perſons might join the two ſolemnities) they were Con 
diſtin& ; to celebrate this day was called darm ien, Juan cx,” 
dard rns dgνmũa (a), Ny 18 "IN 

It may be obſerved, that when the child received its name, wheth,, 
ec This cuſtom was not only obſerved by the Grecians, but 4 


ome, and in moſt other parts of the world; the chief end wheres 
ſeems to have been, to prevent controverſies that might afterward, 3. 


: 
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Hector 
cauſe hi 
for the « 
fender ; 
Homer | 


The child's father uſually impoſed the name. There was a law of 
Athens, whereby:fathers were authoriſed to give names to their childreg! 
and to alter them as often as they pleaſed (5). In impoſing names they 


obſerved no conſtant rule; yet it was common to chooſe ſome of the; 


poſterity, as an honour to themſelves and their family, and a perpetuil 


remembrance to ſtir up their children to the imitation of great ex F 
amples. Thus we find the names of Pyrrhus, Philip, Ptolemy, &c. : 
preſerved in ſeveral of their ſucceſſors. Ulpian ſpeaks of Proxenus de. : 
ſcended from one Harmodius, and the father of another (c). Plutarch : 
ſays, Thucydides was the fon of Olorus, who derived his name from l 
one of his anceſtors (4). Ariſtophanes makes Callias both the fathe 
and fon of Hipponicus (e). e N : 
- Ixxovize; KxA nix, xa ITTovizs KanMics. . F 
L aſtly (to trouble you with no more inſtances), we are aſſured by . 
Euſtathius that this was a cuſtom of very great antiquity (F). The 
Tame ſeems to have been frequent in moſt other nations. Few of thi iyfles x 
| Roman families but what afford continual inſtances of this nature ger of hi 
Hannibal the Carthaginian bore his grandfather's name; and we fin@Mices A; 
Zachary's friends in St. Luke's goſpel ſtrangely ſurpriſed, when his ſot 
the Baptiſt was called John, becauſe hone of his relations were know: 1 
by that name. b ee ne C1 
| The actions of parents were frequently perpetuated by the names 0 1 
their children, as Euſtathius obſerves (g). So Cleopatra, or rathe 7 
Marpiſſa (for Euſtathius and the old Scholiaſt are of different opinion 1 
herein). was called Halcyone, becauſe when ſhe was raviſhed by Apollo 8. 
her mother was no leſs afflicted than the halcyon is wont to be for th (. 
ki of her young (0). HE OT ODS” 0 U 
— — — — ä — — Mens 
(s) De his diebvs vidend Pollux, Lib. 1. Cap. I. Ariſtoteles Hiſt. Animal. Lib. VIM" to th 
Cap. XII. Heſychius, Suidas, Harpocration, Etymologici Auctor, Phavorinus in vi ence 8 
(4) Demoſthenes Orat. adv. Bœotum, T4} opener. + C) Schol. in Demoſthenes Oral 180 
de male obita legatione. (d) Cimone. (e) Avibus. (7) Iliad, 4. p 44} 
Edit. Baſil, — () Iliad, J. P. 513. (5) Liad, . 3q ). 
ö (0) 
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Aru X4NIOXOY ETWVvpEOY, A de abrae 
Mirnę, Aaxvor@- Ye 0iToy 54-1. _ 
KA, er guy bralig yos amgiacs Gelbes Ax Mar. 
Halcyone the maid her parents call'd, _ Ki 
*Cauſe, halcyon-like, her mother much bewail'd 
Her wretched fate, when by Apollo raviſh'd. 
Hedtor's ſon Scamandrius was named by the Trojans, Aſtyanax, 135 
cauſe his father was v# #5505 daß, the defender of the city of Troy; 
fr the original ſignification of dag is no more than a ſaviour or de- 
fender; whence the gods are commonly called %, , The ſtory is in 
Homer (a): Sees | es 


* 


— mr FX 
Hard ir x 1x80 Ag, vio» ares, 
ExTogidny &yarnTov, àννννẽ, GFigs xα, 2 5 | 
Toy þ ExTwg xdAtoxs ExapedvOguor, avrep of Ak 
Acudranv, oi. vg igurro Io) Ex. | | 


The royal babe upon her breaſt was laid, | 
Who, like the morning ſtar, his beams diſplay'd; 
Scamundrius was his name, which Hector gave 
From that fair flood which Ilions wall did lave ; 
But him Aſtyanax the 'Trojans call, | 


Viyles was called OJvoorvs, d 28 Boone who Avroavxer, from the an- ö 
yces Autolycus thus ſpeaking to Ulyſſes's parents (b) ' 
Taytoeds we, 2 Tt, rig ic 25 Ir ev e 
He Aeieνν yeg by 00vordpeevc; 700 d | 
 Angeiom uo u dv Foe ue, 

Ts Odvaosy; dic ig t — 


Son, *tis my pleaſure that my grandchild be 
(And daughter, you obſerve too what I ſay) by: 


, 


| Becauſe when much enrag'd I hither came. 


hence Seneca introduces an old man thus ſpeaking to him (c): 
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From bis great father, who defends the wall. Dryden, 5 


ger of his grandfather Autolycus, as Homer reports, when he intro- 


Ulyſſes call'd, tis that I'd have his name "6: 


Mens own actions, complexions, or condition, frequently gave occa- 
don to their names. Thus Oedipus was named d 1d oideyy The wilas * 
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| 2 1 
| Forata ferro geſſeras veſtigia, - | 5 — 
| Tumore nacb nomen ac uitio pedum. A dome 

Your feet were bor'd with iron, from which ſore ng 
ö — And ſwelling tumor you receiv'd your name. | 1 

| Achilles's ſon was firſt called Nujjag, from his ruddy complexion, or pr ae 
{ the colour of his hair, afterwards NeexToAes, from undertaking the . 8 
l management of the 'Trojan war when very young. To mention other 3 
j inſtances is needleſs, wherefore I ſhall conclude this head with Plutarch', w. tc 
| words, wherein we have an account of the Roman, as well as the E f 
. > » . WE” . | | ſome 0 
| Grecian method in impoſing names (a): “ Hence (i. e. from the Jace c. 
; „taking of Corioli, the chief city of the Volſcians) Caius Marcius E 


them; 

their e 
meinte 
jnto a C 
ing it 1 
lic inte 


nied th 


&* had his third name of Coriolanus; whence it is manifeſt that Caiug 


Was a perſonal proper name; that the ſecond, or ſurname of Mar. 
cius, was a name in common to his family; and that the third Ro. 
man appellative was a peculiar note of diſtinction drawn afterwards, 
„ and impoſed for ſome particular action, fortune, ſhape, feature, or 

virtue of him that bore it. For thus alfo, the Grecians, in old time, 


< were wont to fix an additional character on their great men, for any ſervices 
* famous achievement, ſuch as Ewryg, 1. e. ſaviour 5 and Ke,., re« Cre of 
Cc 


„ nowned for victory; or to expreſs ſomething remarkable in their 
* ſhape or features, as Obo, gorge- belly, and Tevmes, eagle. naſed 1 * 
* likewiſe upon account of their virtue and kindneſs, as Evigyny 


infants 
place 11 
dat; 


% benefaclor, and ®ia4dÞe, a lover of bis brethren ; or from then gegroy 
© unuſual felicity and good fortune, as Evdayewr, happy, a name given perſons 
* to the ſecond prince of Battus's family., Several Kings had nameg periſh 

* appropriated to them in reproach and mockery, as Antigones that thecia 
N | 


of Aden, i. e. one liberal only in the future, ſince he was alwayt 
IP 4 promiſing, but never came to performance; and. Ptolemy, who 18 
ſtyled Aves, for the fond opinion he had of his own wit and pleaq 
ſantneſs. This latter kind of denomination, by way of raillery, the 
nd * Romans did very much delight in; for one of the Metelli was fur 
named by them Awdjuxre;, becauſe he had for a long time togethet 
walked about with his head bound up, by reaſon of an ulcer in ug 
“ forehead, There are ſome who even at this day derive names from 
0 „ certain caſual incidents at their nativity z. one, for inſtance, whg The 1 

x * happens to be born when his father is. abroad in a foreign country 
_ ti they-term Proculus ; another born after his father's. deceaſe, they 
| * ſtyle Pohumus; and when twins come into the world, whereof ont 
e dies at the birth, the ſurvivor is called Vepr/cus, Nay, they ule 10 
s denominate, not only their Sy//as and Nigers, 1. e. men of a pimpled v1 paſt 

4 ſage or ſwarthy complexion, but their cœei and claudli, i, e. the bling 

$ and lame, from ſuch corporal blemiſhes and defects, thus wiſely accull 


ſettle t 
Polidip 


cc 


practic 
for the 
nagiſt 
when 1 
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„ a | | I a veſſe 

„ toming their people not to reckon the loſs of fight, or any other be 
« dily misfortune, as a matter of ignominy and diſgrace, but _ the 
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Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 333 
« ould anſwer to ſuch names without ſhame or confuſion, no otherwiſe 
« than to the moſt familiar compellations. “ IT | | 

Sometimes they took a more compendious way to diſpoſe of their 
children, either killing them outright, or expoſing them in ſome deſert 
ace, or elſewhere, to the mercy of fortune, To do the latter of theſe 
4 termed ixTiFo0a, or aroridirdut; nor was it accounted a criminal 
or blame - worthy action, but permitted by ſome lawgivers, and expreſs. 
Iy encouraged and commanded by others. The Lacedemonians are 
--markable for their behaviour in this matter; for they allowed not 


er ethers to nouriſh their children when inclined to do it, but obliged 
h's] them to carry all their new-born infants to certain triers, who were 
the! me of the graveſt men in their own tribe, and kept their court at a 
the place called Alryn, where they carefully viewed ſuch as were brought to 


mem; if they found them luſty and well-favoured, they gave order for 
heir education, and allotted a certain proportion of land for their 


ar- maintenance 3 but if weakly or deformed, they ordered them to be caſt. 5 
do- into a deep cavern in the earth, near the mountain Taygetus, as think» . = 
ds, ing it neither for the good of the children themſelves, nor for the pub- = 
or jic intereſt, that they ſhould be brought vp, fince nature had both de- bo 
1 died them the means of happineſs in their own particular, and of being 1 
"J ſerviceable to the public, by not enduing them with a ſufficient mea» < If 
bee of health and firength. On this account it was, that new-born 1 


infants were bathed in wine (a), as has been already obſerved, The 
place into which the Lacedemonians caſt their infants was called Are 
Nerat; whence 4rori9:olas is uſually taken for expoſing with a deſign to 
deſtroy; whereas deri e , commonly bears a milder ſenſe; for many 
perſons expoſed their children, when they were not willing they ſhould 
periſh, only becauſe. they were unable to maintain them: daughters 
eſpecially were thus treated, as requiring more charges to educate and 
ſitle them in the world than ſons; whence the ſaying cited out of 
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A man; though poor, will not expoſe his ſon, 
But if he's rich, will ſcarce preſerve his daughter, 


The Thebans diſliked this barbarous cuſſam; baving a law whereby the 

practice of it was made capital; ſuch as were not of ability to provide 

for their children, were ordered to carry them, as ſoon as born, to tbe 

magiſtrates, who were obliged to take care for their maintenance, and 

hen they were grown up, uſed them as ſlaves, taking their ſervice as 

a recompenſe for the charges and trouble they had been put to (6). 
Children were uſually expoſed in their ſwaddling: clothes, and laid in 


i veſſel; thus Ton was expoſed by Creuſa (e); wes 


W 


th 


_ _ * 3 


(a! Plutarchns Lycurgo- (6) Zlian: Var. Hit. Lib. 11, Cap. vl. (e) Eur. 8 
Rdrs Ione, v. 16. RT IT e _— 
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The infant firſt ſhe in a veſſel put, 
Then in that den, where with the god before 
„ Herſelf had lain, the it expos'd to die. 


— , CC CES EET 
| 7 
, - 


Ariſtophanes calls it ice, ſeakiog of Oedipus (a); - 
wn nuns A TOY oY EVOLEEVOY 
= CIR Haren E122 
| and xorgioebs with 25 05716 ( 
expoſed, or any other thing whereby they might afterwards diſcover 


| them, it Providence took care for their ſafety. Another deſign in thus 
adorning theſe infants was, either to encourage ſuch as found them 


| if dead. The laſt of theſe reaſons 3 is gs by n (peaking | 
| of Creuis (); 1 
N 


„ xe rech Ne 
| Tuben geg, bd I, 45 Daveptine, 


Her coitly robe ſhe o'er the infant caft, 
And left It to e * 


4 her from her huſband Chremes, who had ROO commanded that ag 
3 ——_ be Lon to death (4); 


Ur fulte & miſera 0 omnes er umu 

Keligioſæ; cum exponendam do illi, de digito JOEY TY 
 Detraho, & eum dico ut una cum puella exponeret, . 
Si moreretur, ne expers partts et de noftris bonis, 


Of | We are all tender ſuperſtitious fools: _ 
So when I firſt deliver'd up my child 
To be expos'd, I (trait pull'd off my ring, 
4 And bade the man to leave it with the girl; 
So had ſhe there deceay'd, ſhe till had kept 
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It is fometimes termed Xu * whence orgies is the ſame with ils 
). 


The parents frequently tied jewels and rings to the children they 


to nouriſh and educate them, if alive, or to give them human burial, 


Terence intioduces Soſtrata 1 3 . for this lhe] 
when ſhe relates how ſhe had cauſed her daughter to be expoſed, to ſave} 


1 | Some plavge that would denote my emer love, OS | 
* 

* 2 Before 
i (+) Ranis. | (6) Heſychins, (e) Loc. cit. v. 26, (i) Hęauton Act. V. Sc. 
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Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 335 
Before the concluſion of this chapter, it will be neceſſary to add 
bmething concerning the purification of women coming out of child- . 
ted, for during their lying there they were locked on as polluted, 'F 
whence the Athenians enacted a law that no woman ſhould bring forth 

in Delos, an iſland conſecrated to Apollo, becauſe the gods were be- 
lieved to have an averſion to all ſorts of pollution. Iphigenia in Euri- 
pides tells us, that no perſon who was guilty of murder, or had touched 
: woman in childbed, or a dead corple, could be admitted to Diana's. 
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They who by theſe pollutions are defil'd, 

By murder, childbed, or but touch'd the dead, 1 
Let them, as things unhallow'd, be deny'd | W tl 
T' approach Diana's altar. — e e 
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When the fortieth day came, the danger of childbirth being then 
over, they kept a feſtival, called from the number of the day rt 
ur; at this time the woman, having been before purified by waſhing, 
entered into ſome of the temples, moſt commonly Diana's, which from 
her labour till that time ſhe was not allowed to do (5); here ſhe re- 
turned thanks for her ſafe delivery, and offered ſacrifices. It was like- 
ile the cuſtom to preſent her garments to Diana, who acquired hence 
the ſurname of X:rww(c); and women after their firſt child did farther 
efer their $07 to the ſame goddeſs, who was on that account called 
* and had a temple at Athens dedicated to her under that 
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lf their different forts of Children, Wills, Inheritances ; the D "OY 
ties of Children to their Parents, Fr, 
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THE Scholiaſt on Homer makes four different ſorts of children. 
1. Oi y»9046, or aus, children born in lawful marriage. 2. O0 
ws, thoſe born of concubines or harlots. 3. Oi axe, whoſe fathers 
dere not known, wherein they were diſtinguiſhed from the former. 
Ol ragen, ſuch as were born of women, who, though vitiated be- 
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a) lphigen, Taur. v. 280. (3) Cenforitids de Natal. Cap. Xl. (c) Calli. 5 
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1 33 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Grete. 
| | fore marriage, were till taken for virgins. This and other divifion | 


children I ſhall paſs by, only taking notice of three forts, oo 
I. Tyco, lawfully begotten. ro * + . 
2. Ne9e, born of harlots, which word, in a large ſenſe may com ok th 
b hend the three latter ſorts of children before mentioned, * ſelves 
3. Oerel, adopted. e e | totak 
It will be neceſſary to add ſomething more concerning every on and b 
of theſe. Firſt, Thoſe were reputed lawfully begotten who were 10 But o 
gotten in lawful marriage, which was meaſured by different rules. ing be 
the affairs of every ſtate required. In ſome places whoever had z c Thi 
tizen for his father, though his mother was a foreigner ; in other tend t 
thoſe alſo who were born of free women, when their fathers were f. leſs in 
reigners, paſſed for legitimate, and inherited the freedom of the ci ing pr 
they were born in, and all privileges conſequent thereto. Moſt con will h. 
monwealths at their firſt conſtitution, and after great loſſes of inhah wives 
tants by war, plagues, or otherwiſe, ſeem to have taken this cou jin w: 
to repleniſh and ſtrengthen their country with people; but when thy gainſt 
exigence ceaſed, and it became neceſſary to reſtrain the too great it which 
. creaſe of free citizens, they commonly enacted that none ſhould h bines 1 
. eſteemed legitimate but ſuch as were deſcended from parents both d than le 
tizens (a), which order was diſpenſed with or abrogated as oft as fre of huſl 
occaſions required. This may be obſerved at Athens in Pericleg tion mi 
time; for when Pericles was in a flouriſhing condition, and had { thoſe t 
lawfully begotten, he propoſed that Solon's old law ſhould be revive calls 7 
whereby it was ordered that they only ſhould be reputed true citize would | 
of Athens whoſe parents were both Athenians, whereupon almoſt f Tube he 
thouſand loſt their freedom, and were ſold for ſlaves. But Pericl 
himſelf afterwards having loſt all his legitimate -ſops, ſo far prevail 
with the Athenians, that they cancelled the law, and yielded that If 
might enrol his natural ſon in the regiſter of his own ward by his pl 
ternal name, which was a thing the Nee, natural children, were ind 
| Pable of, as having nothing to do with the name, family (b), or eſta 
of their father, as neither were they allowed to intermeddle. in fact 
or civil affairs. For fear any perſon ſhould-infinuate ſuch children in 
the city regiſter, wherein all the citizens names were kept, they mal 
ſevere ſcrutinies in evefy borough, which was termed d (6 
whereby all perſons not duly qualified were egen from the cif 
There was alſo a court of juſtice in the Cynoſarges, a place in t 
ſuburbs of Athens, where examination was made concerning ſuch pt 
ſons. Nor were ſuch as had only one parent an Athenian, though | 
lowed the freedom of Athens, reputed equal-to fuch as were Atl ou 
nians of the whole blood; for we find in Plutarch (4), that uh . ic 
'theſe performed their exerciſes at the ſchools within the ci 3 
| thoſe of the half blood, with the foreigners, were only allowed s . 
; | exerciſe at Cynolarges, where was a Gymnaſium dedicated to Herc k 297 
: Ks T7 
„ Ariſtoteles Politic, Lib. Il Cap.V. (6) Ariſtophanes Scholiaſtcs Any 


(e) Harpocratiom- (4) Themiſtocle, 


\ | —_ 
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«ho bimſelf was illegitimate, as not being deſcended from two im- 
mortal gods, but having a mortal woman for his mother. Themiſto- 
cles, my author tells us, offended at his reproach, perſuaded divers 
of the young noblemen to accompany him to anoint and exerciſe them- 
ſelres at Cynozarges, whereby he ſeemed (faith he) with ſome ingenuity 
to take away the diſtinction between the truly yoble and the ſtranger, 
and between thoſe of the whole and thoſe of the half blood of Athens, 
But of this practice I have treated more largely in one of the preced- 
ing books (4): Mp 3 3 | „ men 
There was never any time that I know of (whatever ſome may pre- 
tend to the contrary), when illegitimacy was not reputed a diſgrace, un- 
leſs in thoſe ages wherein men lived without laws and government, allow- 
ing promiſcuous mixtures, and all other ſorts of uncleanneſs. Euſtathius 
jill have concubines and their ſons to have been as honourable as their 
wives and ſons begotten in lawful marriage, about the time of the Tro- 
jan war (4); but the whole courſe of antiquity ſeems to be clearly a- 
rainſt him; for I do not find one fingle inſtance, in any ancient author, 
which can countenance this opinion. It is poſſible, indeed, that concu- 
hines might ſometimes have greater reſpe& than lawful wives, baſtards 
than legitimate children; but that was owing to the partial affections 
o huſbands, which women, by their ſuperior beauty and arts of inſinua- 
tion might gain, but can by no means be attributed- to the practice of 
thoſe times. The chief reaſon Euſtathius alleges, is, that Agamemnon 
calls Teucer Nodes, when encouraging him to fight; at which time it 
would have been very improper to have given him opprobrious language. 

The hero's words run thus (6) : 2 | Lite Ape 


” "0 
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Tidngt, Pin n508X), Texνuu, oloave naav 
Bd BTW; ol x Ti Pow; Azvacios yarns . 
Ilarei 76 08 Tian, 0 & ergeht rl dd tore, 
Kal 05 yoJov Tig 50TH xeHααανανπð.e & kl el. 


Teucer, you much-lov'd Grecian chief, advance,  _. 
If you'd your fire's or country's fame enhance; © 
Without delay let ſome exploit be done | 

Worthy your country, worthy Telamon, 
Who in your nonage ſhow'd his gen'rous care; 
For though of ſpurious birth, he held you dear, 
At his own table brought you up, — 


u sbich words Agamemnon excites Teucer, the natural ſon of Te- 
TG non, to-behave himſelf with courage, by two reaſons; firſt, that ſo 
doing, he would be inſtrumental in delivering the Grecians from their 
tnemies, who daily got ground of them; the other, that ſuch an action 
would be a credit to his father, whoſe honour he ought to have a more 
Pol; Th, e 8 „„ 


— ä 
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% Lid. I, Cap. IX. (8) Hiad. &. p. 599 Edit. Baſil. () Iliad. N. v. 281. 
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tender concern for, fince he had received ſuch extraordinary bene 


from him, as having, notwithſtanding his illegitimacy, been carefully I 
| educated, and that not in any remote place, where he might have been par 
negle&ed, but under Telamon's own eye, and in bis own houſe, This wh 
is ſo far from eſtabliſhing an equality between legitimate children and WW for 
baſtards, that it evidently ſhows the contrary, the particle 4, after ;z, ther 
plainly implying that ſuch care of baſtards was ſomething more than tune 
common in thoſ: days. Nor can the poet be blamed for making An 
memnon call him by ſuch a name, fince the thing was no ſecret, but 
known to all the Grecians, and which, no doubt, appeared every day 
from Teucer's ſubmiſſive behaviour to Ajax, his half. brother, and the 
lawful fon of Telamon. As a confirmation of what I have ſaid, I (1 
add the words of Agamemnon in. Sophocles, ſpoken likewiſe to Teucet; 
whence it will appear what difference there was between the ſons of 
lawful wives and thoſe of concubines, and in particular concerning 
Teucer, how great a diſgrace it was to him to be the ſon of a captive 
and concubine, though his mother was of the race of kings (a): 
d du rd devs: pitνντ οπνννννννν prot 
Tv #43 ite dd dνẽu ret N 
Tl roi Thy ts rng eixprenuriVCG A 
H Ts TeaPe; oy penreds tuyavss dre 
| TUN Bxot TAG, FLY Agar dies, | 
Or sd, av, TS tender E UT, | | 
| Kgre gr . „ beig xus eee Jt ma 
He Ayaiav, Art os dapeocw ; ſomet 
AN æbùròg ag vn, Ws ov Ong, Alas ETA ed, as 
Tadr E 41 roi id dr 6g 3 5 og 
I am inform'd, that with opprobrious ſpeech lawful 
You, vaſſal, you born of a flave of war. Demo 
Have dar'd beſpatter Agamemnon's fame, ſhare, 
And yet thy heinous crime is unreveng' d. in Ari 
How hadfſt thou ſwell'd, if come of. nobler birth, that h 
Who arrogantly defend'ſt the cauſe l Cho te 
Of one that is no more; a lifeleſs corſe z _ = oy 
Dareſt to deny our dread authority, _ nr. 
Whilſt Ajax truly muſt be own'd a chief ning 
Gods! do ſuch words become a ſervile mouth? H. N on: 
Some will have only the natural children of kings and perſons « 
quality to have been equal to thoſe. who were lawfully begottel 
It may be true that ſuch children were. above the legitimate on 
of private ones; but that they were of the ſame dignity with ti Up. 


legitimate children of princes, does not appear; nay, the contral 
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15 ie from the forementioned example of Teucer, both whoſe 


rents were princes. The ſame might be proved by other inſtances, 
whereof I ſhall only mention one; it is that of Ton, who had Apollo 


for his father, and Creuſa, the wife of an Athenian king, for his mo- 


ther, and yet is introduced by Euripides complaining of his hard for- 
tune in being illegitimate (a); | | 


— ̃ ivcti Pers TH avroyFoves 

Kaas A Nes, Su bre,“ YO», 

17 és , duo vorw xixTUEC 

Ia eds T kraxrt, r uννο ay VocForyevis 5 | 1 S | 9 OS 

Kal rer ix,0v rei dos, ve prev ov, | . 

Made 5 dey 9940" ay tte e 

"Tis rumour'd that the famous Athen's ſons 99 
| Were there produc'd, and there have ever liv'd; 

Then where ſhall wretched I intrude myſelf, 

Who am on two accounts moſt deſperate, 

A. baſtard ſon, and of a firanger too? 

And to complete my moſt opprobrious fate, 

Am moſt infirm; on theſe accounts ſhall I 


Be there deſpis'd, and made a public ſcorn. | H. H. 


Jt may indeed be objected, that (as Servius obſerves) natural children 


ſometimes ſucceeded in their father's kingdoms ; but that only happen- 


ed, as the ſame author tells us, for want of legitimate iſſue; nor was 
it always allowed in ſuch caſes. In ſome places the baſtards of pri- 
vate perſons likewiſe inherited the eſtates of their . fathers, having no 
lawful children or relations, as appears from an Athenian law cited b 

Demoſthenes (5). But where there were relations, baſtards had no 
ſhare, as is plain from a dialogue between Piſthetærus and Hercules 
in Ariſtophanes, where Hercules having been perſuaded by Neptune 
that he was heir apparent to Jupiter, is undeceived by Piſthetcrus, 
ho tells him, that being illegitimate he had no right of inheritance; 
and to confirm what he ſaid, repeats Solon's law concerning this. af- 


fair. The paſſage 1s long, but being pertinent to this place, and con- 
taining a true account of the Athenian practice, muſt not be omitted (c); 
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PI. Alas! bow ſtrangely he comes over you? 
But hark you in your ear; thus much I'll ſay, 
Your uncle, though you know it not, would trick you; 
And truly, if the tenor of the laws f 
Were now conſulted, you'd not have an ace 
Of that eſtate your father leaves behind; 
For you're a baſtard, not legitimate. 
HER. How's this you ſay ! ? Am I a baſtard, then 4 
PI. Jove of a ſtranger by a ſtol'n embrace 
HBegot you; but why do you ſuſpect it, b 
Since if but any of his ſons were born | 
Of lawful birth, Pallas were not an heireſs ? 
HER. What if he leave all to his baſtard ſon? 
l. The law won't ſuffer that; but Neptune firſt, 
Who now ſo much extols you, all will ſeize, 88 
Being his lawful brother. But the laß 
Which Solon made I'll willingly recite 
Baſtards ſhall not be numb'red in the roll 
Of Kindred, whilſt the lawful children live, 
And for defect of ſuch, the next a-kin 


Shall then enjoy the goods of the . H. H. 


Where though 88 tells 3 that the law wont not per-. 


mit him to have vo9de xeipela, yet that muſt be interpreted of an equal 


Portion of the inheritance, which he could not have whilfl his father 
had relations, who were heirs, by law; for even baſtards were allowed 
ſome ſhare in their father's eſtate. Abraham is ſaid to have given por- 


tions to the ſons of his concubines, reſerving the inheritance for his le. 


gitimate ſon Iſaac (a); and the Athenian lawgiver allowed them 500 


drachms, or 5 Attic pounds, which were termed , a baſtard's por- 
tion (5): 


6 


8 


O Genel, Cap, XXV. 6. | 


This was afterwards raiſed to 1000 drachms, or 10 Attic] 
pounds. In ſome * the fortune of baſtards depended on their | fathers 


(5) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes in locum. = Suidas, V 
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make them equal ſharers with their legitimate children, the privilege 
or dividing the eſtate only reſerved to the latter. An example here- 
of we have in two ſons, one of which being begotten in lawful marri- 
we, the other of a ſlave, the diviſion of their common inheritance be- 
longed ta the former, who placed on one ſide the whole eſtate, on the 
other his half brother's mother, ſo reducing him to a neceſſity of letting 
lis mother continue in ſlavery, or depriving himſelf of his whole por- 
tion (a). VER 4. 5 5 
Thoſe who had no legitimate ſons were obliged by the Athenian 


marry their neareſt relations, other wiſe to forfeit their inheritance, as 
we find to have been practiſed likewiſe by the Jews, many of whoſe 


each, by others æurgsxe, or (which is the molt common name o 
ir2agey, and ſometimes, as Euſtathius reports (5), 4v9z« : Theſe and 
their neareſt relations were empowered to claim marriage from one a- 
nother, which, if either party refuſed, the other preferred an action, 
which was termed 6740:xagrrlas, which word was applied to all ſorts of 
lawſuits; whence inheritances, about which they went to law, were 
termed x Angoveputts zi dat; thoſe which they had a quiet poſſeſſion of, 
aur d . Others report, that whether there was any diſpute or not, the 
neareſt relation was obliged to claim his wife with her inheritance in 


z ſojourner, and that this was termed inriomagrols;,, and might be 
being then buſy in making up and returning their accounts (c).. The 


to one of Apollodorus's comedies, entitled Exide, or Enimvuate- 
wan, as Donatus reads, underſtanding it of the virgin's ſuing for an 
nulband., This was tranſlated into Latin by Terence, and called Phor- 


eaking of: 


' Lex eſt, ut orbe, qui fint genere proximi, 235 

dis nubant, & illos ducere eadem bac lex jubet. 
The law commands that orphans marry thoſe 5 

That neareſt are ally'd, and that the men 
Conſent to join with theſe.— 


deareſt relation had power to claim the inheritance, and to take the 


5 
4 | 


W & alibi conſulendus. 


(eaſure, who had liberty to take them into their own family, and 


huus to leave their eſtates to their daughters, who were confined to 


hus ſeem to have been tranſcribed by Solon: Theſe virgins, whether 
ble heireſſes, or only co-heireſſes, were called by Solon himſelf K . 
all) 


the Archon's court, if he was a citizen; in the Polemarchus's, if only 
done any month in the year, except Schirrophorion, the magiſtrates | 


forementioned law concerning the marriages of heireſſes, gave occafion 


mio, wherein we have theſe verſes, mentioning the law I have been 


Farther, we find it ordered, that when men had given a daughter in 
narriage, and after that died without "ſons to heir their eſlates, their 


woman 


ls) Sopater. () Iliad. f. p. 543. Ed. Baſil. (c) Petites in Leges Atticas, 3 
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woman from her huſband, which Iſcus (a) reports to have been; 
common practice. | CT ns | 1 
Perſons who had no lawful iſſue, were allowed to adopt whom the 
pleaſed, whether their own natural ſons, or (by conſent of their k 
rents) the ſons of other men. But ſuch as were not xveiot fauriy, 1 
own mafiers, were excepted; ſuch were flaves, women, madmen, in 
fants, that is, all ſuch as were under twenty-one years of age; * 
theſe not being capable of making wills, or managing their own eſtate, 
were not allowed to adopt heirs to them. Foreigners being excluded 
from the inheritance of eſtates at Athens, if any ſuch was adopted, he 
was made free of the city. The adoption being made, the adopted 
perſon had his name enrolled in the tribe and ward of his new father: 
this was not done at the fame time in which the children begotten of 
themſelves were regiſtered, but on the feſtival called Ozey1u, in the 
month Thargelion. The Lacedemonians were very cautious and wary 
in this affair, and, for the prevention of raſh and inconfiderate adops 
tions, had a law that they ſhould be confirmed in the preſence of thei 
kings. Adopted children were called xai Jerel, or oro, and 
were inveſted in all the privileges and rights of, and obliged to per 
i} form all the duties belonging to ſuch as were begotten by their fathers 
=... And being thus provided for in another family, they ceaſed to baue 
| any claim of inheritance or kindred in the family which they had leſl 
(), unleſs they firſt renounced their adoption, which the laws of Solon 
allowed them not to do, except they had firſt begotten children to beat 
the name of the perſon who had adopted them; thus providing againll 
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the ruin of families, which would have been extinguiſhed by the deer _ 

tion of thoſe who were adopted to preferve them (e). If the adopte e by the 

_ perſons died without children, the inheritance could not be alienate( tween 

from the family into which they were adopted, but returned to th Trojan 

relations of the perſon who had adopted them. The Athenians 2 nedes 
by ſome thought to have forbidden any man to marry after he had g 
dopted a ſon, without leave from the magiſtrate. And there is an in 
| flance in Tzetzes's (4) Chiliads of one Leogoras, who being ill uſed bj 
1 Andocides the Orator, who was his adopted ſon, deſired leave to mat 
1 ry. However, it is certain that ſome men married after they had 3 
Y dopted ſons, and if they begot legitimate children, their eſtates were g 
5 qually ſhared between thoſe begotten and adopted. It may be obſery 
8 ed in this place, that it was an ancient cuſtom for legitimate ſons to di 
vide their father's eſtates by lots, all having equal ſhares, without reſpel 
to priority of birth, but allowing a ſmall pittance to ſuch as were ut 
lawfully begotten. Thus Ulyfſes in Homer tells Eumæus, that the ſons 

Caſtor the Cretan, of whom he feigns himſelf one, divided what he leſt (e * 

Neiborr- 

terprete 

cu Orat. de Pyrrhi hared. (5) Ifzus de hæreditate Aſtyphili. (e) Han | 
W | cration,. Iſæus de hæred. Ariſtorchi, tdem de hered. Philoctemonis. (a) Child 


VI. Hiſt. XLIX. (le) Odyſſ. C. v. 209. 
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IIa 30% de Nute, 2 71 KAYees od AovTO, 
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Crete claims my birth is eddy confeſt, 

My wealthy father vaſt eſtates poſſeſt; 

Many his ſons, and they legitimate, | 

But I his baſtard far'd ne'er worſe for that; 

Caſtor Hylacides was his worthy name, 

And for his children by his lawful dame, 

And wealth in Crete, he had obtain'd great fame: : 
But when impartial fate diſpatch'd his doom, 

And ſent him down to his eternal home, 

The lots were by my haughty brothers. thrown, | 
All they divide, ſuppoſing all their own, © | 
And ſome {mall wag to me patrol (74 H. E. 

# 

Suck as had nekthee ne x nor adopted hidden; were 3 
by their neareſt relations, as appears from the forecited dialogue be- 
tween Hercules and Piſthetærus. This cuſtom was as ancient as the 
Trojan war, being mentioned in Homer, when he relates how Dio- 
nedes ſle w the" two ouly ſons of Phenops (a); | 
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Then bach lis flows We ee e Bs; 
And thus increas'd their ancient father's grief, 
Since he not ſafe receiv'd them from the war; 


Thus childleſs, his next friends his goods did here. . a. 


Where indeed Euſtathius, wah the old Scholiaſt, will have ot to - 
finify certain magiſtrates, who had right to the eſtates of ſuch as died 
Vgilorres rd $iad6;,,y, without lawful heirs z but it may as well be in. 
terpreted of relations 3 ; for ow thels ſucceeding t to des ellates of per- | 


| 3 . * e þ þ | 


344 : F of the N. ſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 
ſons without children, were called xnew51, is plain from ancient 
marians (a). 
ſenſes is t ambiguous (5); 


Os x6 2 8 2 gige 70. vb,.Z½ñid 
My ey npeces Bon, 3 el hes ure, 

Xi Y1g0%94e0t0, 00'S Buoy em108v45 

Zou, * νE˖Z d Jia * de cco rr. 

Xuęo Sci. f 


. Averſe to all the troubles of a with; 

Wedlock he loath'd, and led a ſingle life. 

But now, when bowing age his limbs had ſeiz'd, 

Juſtly he wants, whom he before deſpis'd : 

He dies at length, and bis remoter friend 
Share his Pele 1 | | . 1 


It i is not worth diſputing whether eee is more pertinent! in theſe 
paſſages, fince it is certain that both are agreeable enough to the prac. 


tice of antiquity; for as perſons having relations were uſually e | 


eld in their eſtates by them, ſo when any died without lawful heir, 


their poſſeſſions belonged to the prince, the commonwealth, or the l. | 


preme magiſtrates, as the laws of every ſtate directed. 


The Grecian practice concerning wills was not the ſame in all places, 

ſome ſtates permitted men to diſpoſe of their eſtates, others wholly de. 
We are told by Plutarch (c), that So. 

lon is much commended for his law concerning wills ; for before his] 
time no man was allowed to make any, but all the wealth of deceaſed! 
perſons belonged to their families; but he permitted them to beſſow it 
on whom they pleaſed, eſteeming friendſhip a fironger tie than kind4 
red, and affection than neceſſity, and thus put every man's eſtate in 
the diſpoſal of the poſſeſſor; yet he allowed not all forts of wills, but! 


prived them of that privilege. 


required the following conditions i in all perſons that made them, 


I. That they muſt be citizens of Athens, not ſlaves or foreigners, 


for then their eſtates were confiſcated for the public uſe. 


2. That they muſt be men who- have arrived to 20 years of age, 
for women and men under that age were not permitted to diſpole by 


will of more than one medimn of barley (4). 


3. That they muſt not be adopted; for when adopted perſons died 
without iſſue, the eſtates they - by adoption returned to the re- | 


| lations of the man who adopted them. 


4. That they ſhould have no male children of thai own, for 
If they. had only daughters] 


then their eftates belonged to. theſe. 
| the n to whom. thi ae was nn, were e 


5 | 8 . | Wy 
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(a) Hefychius . bend . 


(5) Theogonia, * 
* hæred. Ariſtarchi. e 


Hefiod has uſed the ſame word, but in which of theſe 


(e) Solone. | 0 leu 
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Of the N. ifeellany C uſtoms of Greece, | 3 4 5 

o marry them (a). Vet men were allowed to appoint heirs to ſuc- 
ceed their children, in caſe theſe happened to die under twenty years 
of 28 Wh at 1 tan 8 

5. That they ſhould be in their NR minds, becauſe teſlaments ex- 
torted through the phrenzy of a diſeaſe, or dotage of old age, were 
not in reality the wills of the perſon that made them. „ 
6. That they ſhould not be under impriſonment, or other conftraint, 
their conſent being then only forced, nor in juſtice to be reputed vo- 

ary. 7 pf fed 7 

85 That they ſhould not be induced to it by the charms and infioua- 
tions of a wife; for (ſays Plutarch) the wiſe lawgiver, with good rea- 
ſon, thought that no difference was to be put between deceit and neceſ- 
ſity, flattery and compulſion, ſince both are equally powerful to per- 
ſaade a man from reaſon. C ; 

Wills were uſually ſigned before ſeveral witneſſes, who put ſeals to 


le | 


„ | „ 


eu (-) ſus Orat. de Pyrrhi hæred. () Demoſthenes Orat. 11, in Stephanum 
teltem. (e) Iſæus de hæred. Cleonymi. (4) Voce dr. (oe) In a- 
Wi xAngizels. (VJ Plutarcbus Alcibiade. „ | 


- 


H. them for confirmation, then placed in the hands of truſtees, called 
nhl, who were obliged to ſee them performed. At Athens, 
ele] ſome of the magiltrates, particularly the aſtynomi, were very often 
ace] preſent at the making of wills (e). Sometimes the archons were alſo 
0. preſent; hence we are told by Harpocration and Suidas, that when 
ir, any thing was given in the preſence of the *archons, it was termed d- 
ſv 65 (), for this word, though commonly taken for any ſort of pift or | 
preſent, yet was by the Athenian orators peculiarly applied to lega- 4 
—Y cies, and things diſpoſed of by will. Hence d, is equivalent to N {1 
de. 59%, Ixus (e) frequently puts them together, J, x 9914; and 14 
50. and to ſucceed x&T# 99 5 xz 0494, by gift and will, is oppoſed to bl: 
his ſucceſſion, x , by natural right. Sometimes the teſtator de- 1 
ed cared his will before ſufficient witneſſes, without committing it to [Hl 
u ring. Thus Callias, fearing to be cut off by a wicked confpiracy, is 1 
ay ſaid to have made an open declaration of his will before the popular Wl 
. aſembly at Athens (J). The fame was done in the nuncupative wills 9 
4 at Rome. la OW Pr a> Fe Os Wy 
1 There were ſeveral copies of wills in Diogenes Laertius, as thoſe of 1 
= Ariſtotle, Lycon, and Theophraſtus; whence it appears they had a 0 
d common form, beginning with a wiſh for life and health; afterwards "yy 
5 adding, that, in caſe it happened otherwiſe, their will was as followed, 1 
115 in this manner: Egg: el 5v, iv 02 74 ovpon, ra dra NIN. 7 
lied] We have ſeen how children enjoyed the eſtates of their parents, let | ke 1 
2 us now pals to their virtuous and noble actions, the rewards of which 8 
we find frequently inherited by their poſterity ; theſe conſiſted not only * 
wr in fruitleſs commendations and empty titles of honour, or expreſſions oY 
ter et reſpect, which yet were liberally beſtowed upon the whole families | 8 
igedl of perſons eminent for ſerving. their country, but in more ſubſtantial wn 
on icknowledgments thought due to the memory and relations of ſuch Li. 
Vol. II. PEE „ e 3 bo 1 
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28. 1: Of the Miſcellany Cuftoms of Greece. 
men. Their children were in many places provided for, and educated 
ſuitably to their birth, at the public expence, when left deſtitute of 
eſtates. What regard the Athenians bad of thoſe mens children who 


loſt their lives in fighting for their country, has been ſhowed in a for. Ther 
mer book; how they treated the poſterity of others, who had deſerves this | 
well of their commonwealth, ſhall now appear from one or two jr. perſo 
ſtances : The firſt is that of Ariſtides, who dying poor, the Athenien ficien 
people beſtowed upon his fon Lyſimachus an hundred Attic pounds cf was 0 
filver, with a plantation of as many acres of ground; and upon the not 0 
motion of Alcibiades, ordered farther, that four drachms a-day ſhould ly all 
be paid him; furthermore, Lyſimachus leaving a daughter, named in Cr 
Poolicrite, the people voted her the ſame proviſion of corn with thoſe! Alex; 
who obtain victory in the Olympian games; the ſame Ariſtides's ty, WW them! 
daughters had each of them three hundred drachms out of the public out h 
treafury for their portions. Nor is it to be wondered (proceeds my It 
author), that the people of Athens ſhould take care of thoſe who re. due f 
ſided in their city, ſince hearing the grand-daughter of Ariſtogiton attend 
was in ſo low a condition in the iſle of Lemnos, that ſhe was like te relate 
want a huſband, they ſent for her to Athens, married her to a perſon of 
great quality, and gave with her a farm for her dowry, of which bounty 
and humanity the city of Athens (faith he), in this our age, has gt 
ven divers demonſtrations, for which ſhe is deſervedly celebrated and 
| had in admiration (a). 2 VVV 
Mens vices and diſhonourable actions were likewiſe participated by 
— their children; for it was thought no more than reaſonable, that thoſe 
who ſhare in the proſperity and good fortune of their parents, ſhould 
partake likewiſe of their loſſes and miſcarriages. Agamemnon in They 
Homer could be prevailed on by no arguments to ſpare Antimachus\ "IG 
ſons, their father having endeavoured to procure Menelaus and Ulyl roined 
ſes to be murdered when they were ſent on an embaſſy to Troy (b), Jer 
II e d' Avritteeixoto dg vitts „ 
Os wer e Teawy ayoen Mert d 
ArvyyiAtav iaJorta ov avrilim Od 
| Av% xc cc xc: has, und Sey an} & Axa, | 
Nv f d rds ver Ges Thos halen, 
If from the loins of ſtout Antimachus 
Ve are deſcended, I'll beſpeak you thus: 
Since, when the Trojans did in council fit, - 
le gravely gave advice, he thought it fit 
| Thr ay ew” brother, as ee N ru 
With ſage Ulyſſes, ſacrific'd ſhould be H 45 
To their invet'rate malice, though they were ; mY 
Envoys, whoſe lives the worſt of nations ſpare, 1 


(a) P:utarchus Ariſtide. 5 „ Iliad. v. v. I ” 


* 
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Pil on the ſons avenge the father's hate, Re. 
Theſe hands ſhall you diſpatch, and juſtice vindicate. J. A. 


There are many other inſtances to the ſame purpoſe, whence it appears 


this practice was not owing to the paſſion and r particular 
perſons, but thought agreeable to heck and reaſon. It may be ſuf- 
bcient in this place to mention the famous Macedonian law, whereby it 
vas ordered, that men guilty of conſpiring againſt their king, ſhould 
not only ſuffer death, with their children, but all thoſe. who were near- 
ly allied to them ſhould ſhare in the ſame puniſhment ; whence we find 
in Curtius (a), that when Philotas was found guilty of treaſon againſt 
Alexander, of the noblemen and others related to him, ſome ſtabbed 
| themſelves, others fled into wilderneſſes and deſerts, till the king iſſued 
out his pardon for them. e ES 

It remains that I add ſomething concerning the returns of pratitude 
due from children to their parents, which appear from their aſſiduous 
attendance on them in the loweſt offices; whence-one-in Ariſtophanes 
rlates how his daughter waſhed and anointed his fee: 
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— . Tecra py 1 Iuyarre _ | 
ATovign, %) rd Tod fn 3 gv U pee. 
Firſt my dear child did waſh her father's feet, 


Then ſhe anointed 'em, and bending down, 
Gave them a {weet endearing kiſs ——— _ 


They were zealous in indicating the honour, and revenging the inju- 
ries of their parents; whence Telemachus in Homer ſays, Oreſtes bad 
geined the applauſe of all Greece, and recommended his name to ſuc- 

ceeding ages, by taking revenge on his father's murderers (b)z 


Kai Ainv x6:v05 2 erireero, x 04 %% ˙ as fownw 4 
* a 7 E 2 » N | | | 
Olætci xXivs, ev, xl Sci d. 


He a brave noble ſoul did then put forth, n 
A. ſoul of proweſs and heroic worth, _ ö | 
When he his father's bold aſſaſſins kill'd, 
And both his duty and the law fulfill'd, 
This a& forever ſhall in records live, _ NS Dot oh 
Ard to his ſacred name eternity ſhall ge. 7. A. 


dereral other inſtances might be produced, wherein children ſhowed 

their gratitude to their parents, whereof I ſhall only mention their care. 

in providing a comfortable ſubſiſtence for their old age, to do which was 
e ö !!!.. 


— 


— 


(e) Lib. VI. haud procul a fin, (Off Y. v. 206. 
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termed yngdoorxeiy, and performing their funeral rites when dead, Me. ” 
dea in Euripides expreſles her — deſire of 9 enjoying this an. 5 
pineſs: 1 | of 751 
HH un 779 ö 1 ; dorwss d Axe brides 
ThAngs & vin, nforce 1 bee, 
Kat aaa NAA 6) THgHTIAG. 


Ah e me, ah, my unhappy fate! 
What blooming, comforts. did I once preſage 
In your young tender years, I thought, alas ! 
What bleſs'd ſupport I ſhould receive when . 
From you, the prop of my declining age, 
How you would give me decent obſequies _ 
| When I ſhould leave: mas world, and be no more, ]. 4] 


- Admetus, introduced by the mt poet, tells his 1 chat he being 
delivered over to death by him, there would be no man to take care 4 
him whilſt TR, or pay him due CPs after death 195 z 


Te. wi portion . Bst 2% iT A bens, IH 
Oi yngos 00%HT8T1, Kt Payovre os 

TlegsrsABo, v eve rra. yexgen, 
Ov ag o Byers 170 4 Ia w Xie, 
TiSvixe year 9 rumi e 


\. 


w You with more PEN: never will be bleſt, 
I To give refreſhment to your aged limbs, 

Io keep you when diſabled, and when dead 
To mourn your loſs, and give you decent buvial ; © 

For I, alas! am doom'd to loſe my life 
As much as in you lies; I ne'er will ſee 

Your body carried to the grave, or be AO: 

A ſad enen at the funeral. „ J. A 


| They w were i RY: abouk theſe ag that when 41 undertodk 
any hazardous enterpriſe, it was cuſtomary to engage ſome of thei 
friends to maintain and protect their aged parents. Thus when the 
Thebans living in exile at Athens, conſpired to free their native coun 

try from the tyrants which the Lacedemonians had impoſed on it, the 
divided themſelves into two companies, 'and agreed that one ſhould en 
deavour to get into the city, and ſurpriſe their enemies, whilſt the other 
remaining behind in Attica, ſhould expect the iſſue, and provide for til 
i parents and 0 CROMER of their 1 if * * in the ne | 


Euryalu 
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. (s) Medes, v. 203% (0) Alceflide, v. 663. (e) Plutarchus Pelopids 
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iryalus in Virgil, when going to expoſe his life to 3 1 


ately entreats Aſcanius in an elegant oration to comfort and make pro- 
viſion for his e (0). | 


— tt Fe omnia dna Fong! 1 55 

Unum oro : Genetrix Priami de gente vetu/la-_ TR) nord fe YA Oe 

Eft mihi, quam miſeram tenuit non Ilia tellus 

 Mecum excedentem, non mama regis Aceflee ; 

Hanc ego nunc ignaram bujus quodcunque pericli eft, 

Inque ſalutatam linquo; nox & tua teflis _ | 

Dextera, quod nequeam lacrymas perferre parentis ; ; 

At tu, oro, ſolare inopem, & ſuccure relifte ; 

2 fine me ſpem ferre tui; audentior ibo 8 297 
In caſus n | | 


A, . 
| This iesy from your goodneſs let me gain, 

ng (For this ungranted, all rewards are vain) 1 8 

of Of Priam's royal race my mother came, | 


And ſure the beſt that ever bore the name; 

Whom neither Troy nor Sicily cou'd hold 1 

From me departing, but o'erſpent and old, ; 

My fate ſhe follow'd ; ignorant of this | 6 

Whatever danger, neither parting kiſs, 

Nor pious bleſling taken, her I leave, 8 

And in this only act of all my life deceive ; i nets Oy. 
By this right hand and conſcious night I ſwear,” e 

My ſoul ſo fad a farewel could not bear: 

Be you her comfort fill my vacant place 

(Permit me to preſume fo great a grace), 
Support her age, forſaken and diſtreſt, 

That hope alone will fortify my breaſt Re 

Again the worſt of e — of Learn 5 


* 
Auf 
A 
» 


Doe, 


7. 400 The proviſion made by childres. for their. 8 was rad 1 
HY ty the poets Oerrrigaa, or Igimrge, and ſometimes Ogirta, as we find 
100 in Homer (5). To be negligent in this matter, was accounted one of 
thei the greateſt impieties, and moſt worthy of divine vengeance; whence | 
n the Hefiod, enumerating the evils of the laſt and iron age, mentions. the 
coun lifobedience and difreſpectful behaviour of children to their parents, 
| * 3s one of the St and which an to nn 15 eee * 8 
e 
other rege l rares, . 
+ | bea. N des The Hud, gde brhre 
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(0 Xncid, IX, v, 283. (0) Had. 5. v. 478. (h) Oper. et Dier. Lib. L. v. 13. - 
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350 . - Of the Miſtellany Cuſtoms af Greece: 
When drooping parents in a painful ſtate 
Have toil'd, oppreſs'd with miſeries and fate, 
Then their young debauchees ſhall them deſpiſe, 
 Taunt at their years, and give them baſe replies, 
Call them the dregs of life, and not allow, © 


Nor one poor croſs to keep them will beſtow. 5 l 


No crime was thought to be followed with more certain and ITE. | 


ble judgments than this; for the furies and other infernal deitzes Were 
believed always ready to execute the curſes of parents injured by their 
children. Hence Telemachus in Homer refuſes to force his mother 

Penelope from his houſe, for fear of being haunted by the furies! 
and reproached by men (a). np LO CE Re A 


4 


\ A D galt 5 
Adee, iet pure Suyigcs agi Egivyus | 15 
Olxs erigx,opimn, vc % {406 2 Y os bs 2 
 Evootrai. | | 


The gods this act with vengeance will repay, , 
Furies will haunt this houſe, and I no dax 
Shall live at eaſe, but, ſcouted and forlorn, 
To all my neighbours a by-word and ſcorn. 
- \ f 


Phœnix was remarkably | puniſhed" when bis father invoked the furid 


aſſiſtance againſt him (5): 


n——k er 4 0 
Head xaerwgaTo ouyiges 0 emer Een, 
| MyTrors e oiow t(iroiolar Oikov bi | 
EZ iu ryeynuure e N nine inapes, 
tis Ts xanax, N mar TigoiPoreig, 


My father having me diſcover'd, pray'd _ 
To all th' infernal furies for their aid; 
| He wiſh'd I never might beget a boy 
To dandle on my knee, and give me joy; Sg 
My father's pray'rs are heard, mine are deny'd. 


Both Pluto and his queen are in the curſe ally d. 7. 4 


Many other inſtances occur in authors, as thoſe of Oedipus, Theſeu 


and others produced by Plato (c), where he endeavours to make 0 


af that the gods were always prepared to hear the prayers, and re 
venge the injuries of parents, Nor was the puniſhment of thi 


crime only left to be executed by the gods, but frequently inflid 


5 


| — 1 
4» g b : ! q : 2 F : ho a , 


(a) QdyTl. & v. 134. (0) Iliad. 4. v. 454 (9 De legibus Lib, Xl. 
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yy human appointment. Solon ordered all perſons who refuſed to maxe 
due proviſion. for their parents, to be puniſhed with (rye) igno- 
miny (a). The ſame penalty was incurred by thoſe who beat their 
iccats. Neither was this confined to their immediate parents, but 
cually underſtood of their grandfathers, grandmothers, and other pro- 
enitoff.. 3 5 5 
When perſons admitted to appear for the office of archon were ex- 
,mined concerning their life and behaviour, one of the firſt queſlions 
inquired, was, Whether they had honoured their parents? Herein if 
they were found faulty, their ſuit was rejected. ts 4 4 5 
Yet there were Tome caſes wherein that lawgiver excuſed children 
ſtom maintaining their parents, as when they had been bred up to no 
calling or profeſſion, - whereby they might be enabled to ſubſiſt in the 
world ; for the care and trouble of parents, in educating their chil. 
ren, being the main foundation of thoſe duties they were to expect 
from them, their default herein was thought fo abſolve the children 
from their allegiance, In like manner, ſuch as were proftituted by their 
parents, were not compelled to maintain them (5). The ſons of har- 
lots were alſo declared to lie under no obligation of relieving their fa- 
lers, becauſe they who keep company with harlots are not ſuppoſed to 
deign the procreation of children, but their own pleaſure, and there. 
fore have no pretence to upbraid them with ingratitude, whole very 
bitch they made a ſcandal and reproach to them (c g. 
As the unkindneſs of parents was made a ſufficient excuſe for chil. 
uren to deny them relief in their old age, fo the diſobedience or extra- 
ngance of children, whether natural or adopted (4), frequently de- 
prived them of the care and eſtate of their parents; yet the Athenian 
lwgiver allowed not fathers to diſinherit their children out of paſſion, 
or {light prejudices, but required-their appearance before certain judges 
pointed to have cognizance of ſuch matters, where, if the children 
nere found to deſerve ſo ſevere a ſentence, the public crier was ordered 
to proclaim, that ſuch a perſon rejected the criminal, whoſe name was 
then repeated, from being his fon ; whence, to diſinherit a ſon is called 
irixngl . Toy v4ay, and the perſon ſo diſinherited a αο,C1r S- (e). To be 
licherited was likewile called wexinriu v5; yives, to be received again, 
dub ᷣͥ c tr5 d ?. It may be farther obſerved, that parents 
vere allowed to be*® reconciled to their children, but after that could 
derer abdicate them again, leſt aTieavre Tov Tadav us Titel, Kei Pioog 
a-, the puniſhments of children ſhould become endleſs, and their fears 
perpetual, according to Lucian (/)). i 
When any man, either through dotage or other infirmities, became 
uſt to manage his eſtate, his ſon was allowed to impeach him before 
the (2zrogs;) men of his own ward, who had power to inveſt him with _ 
lic preſent poſſeſſion of his inheritance. - There is an alluſion to this 
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(a) Laertius Solone. (3) Æſchines Orat. in Timarch. (e) Plutarchus Solone. 
) Demoſthenes in Spudiam. (e) Heſychius, v. Ag re V) Abdicato, _ 
les de hæred. Cironig, 980 8 ; FTT. 
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ſpeaking (a): 


accuſed by Jophon and his other ſons, of neglecting his affairs throug 


2 THE following account of the Grecian entertainments may not ml 
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2332 0 the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greeee, 
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in Ariſto 0 1 ren | 
law in'Ariſtophanes, who A en ae Strepſiades thus 


O7 40 11 dęacu rgαοο ri Tate; HE. 
orig Tagavouicy avroy Egaryayay, ,; 3. At 
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eating 
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VVV 
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tinctio 


Aud there is a remarkable ſtory concerning Sophocles, who ben 


dotage, read to the judges his tragedy called Oedipns Coloneus, which f 
had then lately compoſed ; whereupon he was acquitted ( 59 Which i 


CHAP. XVI 
Of ther Times of Eating. 


here 
of takit 
a certa 
in the 
pronout 
Pas" ria 
day, | 


de divided into five parts, wherein ſhall be deſcribed, 

Firſt, The times of eating, 5 
Secondly, The ſeveral forts and occaſions of entertainments, 
Thirdly, The materials whereof thoſe entertainments conſiſted, 
Fourthly, The ceremonies before entertainmentss 


_ Fifibly, The ceremonies at entertainments, 


8 e | Othe 
As for the times of eating, they, according to Athenæus (c), were fu ©): 
every day. 1. Azgdrwue, the morning meal, ſo termed becauſe it vii” tbeſe 

cuſtomary at this time to eat pieces of bread dipped in wine unmixe luced = 
with water, which in Greek is called Zero. This meal is by Hom Neither 
called zee, which name was either derived 4d Ts ««guy, from its beig ling v 
Frſt taken away; or rather ad 75 «2541, becauſe the heroes immediatt they ha 
1y went to the war from this meal, and there valiantly behaved then (ay was 
ſelves, as we are informed by the Scholiaſt on that author (4); vi” one 
likewiſe tells us that the time of this meal was about the riſing of th ſeals e 
ſun. Sometimes it was termed daansioheös, jentaculum, breakfalt. 2. Ane 
Jo named, as the ſame Scholiaft was of opinion, becauſe after this meal Nenient 
roxy, it was uſual to return to the war, or other labours, whence WM, *** te 
Agi corps, it ſometimes is ſynonymous to 4g, being taken for 1 Fl 
morning meal, as Athenæus hath obſerved from the following verſe H peram 
Homer, in which the heroes are ſaid to have put on their armour af Plow th 
the 067 ves, IE" „ | Es 1s Ark 

» IS | Wnined, 
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C T (a) Nub. AR. III. Scen. I. 5 00 den thi Senectute, Axctor vitæ Sophoc J Lib. v 
Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes ad Rana. (5 Lib. I, Cap, . (e) le, Wan, Li 


| or 7 AE dees Horx, 4˙¹ 7 ates . bene | 


10. the ſupper, d c ite is Avyoucrror. dermrver, which afterwards, among 
the latter Grecians, was termed dv, according to the forementioned 
Scholiaſt, who will have Jogos to be ſo named from labigres, that 
meal being eaten dran 44; 79 levers Togwaprde, the Jaft before we go 10 ſleep. 
Philemon, as he is cited by Athenzus, thus. enumerates the times of 
eating: 1. Azpuriopee. 2. Agi. 3. EvmTigiouan, 4, Ad. But the fore- 
mentioned Scholiaſt, with whom moſt other authors agree as to this par- 
ticular, reports, 2g TgoPals Tovs rams; xorcÞ a, that the ancient Greeks 
had only three meals a-day, and leaves out the third meal, called J«- 
ivy, And they who have made 9a, or irx4gmpe, to be n diſtinct 
meal from the deres, ſeem to have had no better foundation for that dif. 
tintion than that verſe of Homer, SES” © | 
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* 
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— oF exo Denton! 


; 3 3 | . + 550 * 3 „ : PA 3 $1 2 . 1 e t n by” 
where the word Ferduyous, by a miſtaken interpretation, was underſtood 
of taking meat; whereas, it was only meant of abiding or remaining in 


in the opinion of Athenteus, ſo certain, that in another place (a) he 
pronounces thoſe men to be e, of Panzer; r Tiooega; E Nd ge- 
* ridiculous, who ſay that the ancient Greeks uſed to eat four meals a- 
by eee eee eee che 
Others are of opinion, that the primitive Greeks had only two meals 
; day, viz. go» and deres, and that the reſt are only different names 
of theſe, And Athenzus (5) himſelf affirms, that no man can be pro- 


Iving was very frugal and temperate 5 and it was thought ſufficient if 
they had a moderate breakfaſt, and after the buſineſs and labour of the 
ay was over, 'refreſhed-themſelves with a plentiful meal; whence Pla- 
b wondered that the Sicilians and Italians ſhould eat two. plentiful 


ngance to breakfaſt or dine to the full; neither was it thought con- 
ſenient by Cicero the Roman (e) bit in die ſaturum ſieri, twice a-day 
to eat to the full; and fo og ary were the ancient Romans, that vr. 


et ruſlicos cibos ante ipſos focos ſumſerunt, coſque ipſos capere ni ad 


Wow themſelves that till the evening; whence Iſidorus (e), 8 
de words cœna and veſperna, whereby the ſupper or evening meal 1s 


) Lib. V. Cap. 8 5 bees is 
aus, Lib. J. (e) Orig OY Rs 


j. Ar, ſometimes alſo termed ionigoua, the afternoon meal. 4. Alg. 


2 certain place in the afternoon. And this ſenſe of that paſſage was 


duced Txe% TW TonTh Tei Mato avaiy TgaQds* eating thrice a-day in Homer. 
Neither is it to be doubted but that in thoſe early ages, the way of 


heals every day; and amongſt the Grecians it was accounted extra- 


tefptram non licuit (d), they lived upon very mean food, and uſed not to 


ride, adds, that in uſu non erant prandia, dinners were not pled. 
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Of the ſeveral Sorts of Entertainments. me + 
5 | | 7 85 N ü are 
* the primitive ages, if we may believe Athenæus (a), x7 — b 
ouvarywryh The i 6&5 J dip, all meetings at entertainments vert He 
occaſioned by their devotion to the gods; neither was it uſual either ninme 
to indulge themſelves with the free uſe of wine or dainties, & u; %; yropor 
dra ire ddr, unleſs they did It on a religious account, as the ſand To 
author affirms (5); for on feſtival days, they uſed to reſt from their t ſport 
luabours, and to live more plentifully than at other times, believing, i 115 7 
the words of Ovid, that the gods were preſent at their tables on ſuch puts it 
occaſions; 15 © 4 © abs from / 
77 0 VV V Was an 
— menſ credere adefſe Deos (c). that na 
| And out of this opinion, rkg Log rag owPeoves * De dier, they b by Hel 
haved themſelves with ſobriety and decency at their feſtival entertain r 5 
ments; neither did they drink to exceſs; but having moderately re fragme! 
 freſhed themſelves, offered a libation to the gods, and then returneſi beton 
home, as we are informed by Athenæus (). 85 _ cn af 
_ Afterwards, when a more free way of living was in uſe, we fu ed Cor 
mention of three ſorts of entertainments, viz. «Az, yaw, aud os the or 
which are together enumerated in that verſe of Homer, == The 
, ena oa 7 | herein 
FEharb, is yapues, ics b eguves rd 0: of Db. J bequen 
I AE gr oe SESL 22 00 So LO volt ap 
Whence there are commonly ſaid to have been three diſtinct ſorts od has 
_ entertainments among the ancient Grecians; but theſe may be reduc 
to two, «rim and se, under one of which, yaeos, the marriage el 79 
tertainment, may be comprehended. The firſt of theſe (ehr) 1 | 
ſometimes termed sιν,Vi, and 4oupcoher J4mver, and was an entertain | 
ment provided at the expence of one man. On the contrary, %% . 
was an entertainment made at the common charge of all preſen ley w. 
being ſo named and vd coigar d oupPiger brave, becauſe every m ency, « 
contributed his proportion, as we learn from Athenzus (e), who li uſe tb 
wile reports that this entertainment was ſometimes termed 9:o@- ; hen ore {p: 
the gueſts were called ow9:zo@ra;, who are more commonly named fate 
ug What each of the gueſts contributed was termed cf, dice tention 
raraſsodd, ovwconr, &c. whence the entertainment was named d not n 
 EvpuPognrwy  rpoeNpecior, dd o, NTS er Sometimes it whip" to 
called 2d ix zovs, &c. At Argos they called the contribution by ate 
o Lib, v. (0) Lib. II. (e) Faſtor, Lib. V. | (4) Lib, VIII. Cap. XVI. f 0 bh fi 
| . e RI « "' omn 


_ flnem. (e) Lib, VIII. 


OLI 


| * 


Of the Miſeelany chte, of G.. 85 
articular name, 'x&. The perſons who collected the contributions 
were called by the ſame name with the gueſts, ii, , %. 


Hither may be referred Jv ovreywyyur, mentioned in the Frag- 
nents of Alexis, which is by Menander termed ovrwysyw0r. Both nameg 
re derived from ovayey, which, by a peculiar uſe, fignified aer @2ajAwv 
den, to drink together. But whether this entertainment was the ſamg. 
with O-, Atheneus has profeſſed himſelf to be uncertain (a). 


ninments, wherein ſome of the gueſts contributed more than their exact 
roportion 3 to do which, is termed b, . 3 
To this place alſo muſt be reduced 2¹ nd oenve/3@», in Latin called 
, ſportula cena : e rig GUT auTH oxtudous SM, undes eig ug, 
1g. 10 genres in, when any man having provided his own ſupper, 
uts it into a baſket, and goes to eat it at another's houſe, as we learn 
tom Athenæus (5). Different from this was the Roman ſportula, which 


that name, whereof we have frequent mention in Juvenal, Martial, and 
the hifories of the Roman emperors. This cuſtom is alſo mentioned 
by Heſychius, who tells us, that ad cru deve ſignifies vd r v 
turrs dęybgio © crugidi A, to receive in a baſket a piece of ſilver, o 
fragments of meat inſtead of a ſupper. Which explication of that ex- 
refſion, though rather taken from tho writers of the Roman than Gre- 


Wed Commentary upon Lycophron, confounds the Grecian oxveis with 
the ortula of Rome. r F043? 4 
The 5gave; _y provided at leſs expence than other entertainments, 
wherein one perſon ſuſtained the whole charge, were generally moſt 


ol apt to promote friendſhip and good neighbourhood ; whence Hey 
vets ed has left this advice ?) 8 
„ ee, Li, de Lens Gre 

ol Ex v0 an 7. xe daran T oAvyion. 

reſen ley were alſo for the moſt part managed with more order and de- 


8 A 2 3 
— 8 


auſe the gueſts, who only eat of their own collation, were uſually 


tare informed by Euſtathius (4); who has alſo in the ſame place 
tentioned ſeveral other cuſtoms at the Grecian entertainments, which 
not much differ from thoſe already deſcribed from other authors. 
ind lo different was the behaviour at their public feaſts from that at 
avate entertainments, that Minerva in Homer, having ſeen the in- 
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') Commentarig in Ody if. 4. p. 50. Kdit. Baſil, 


Here muſt alſo be mentioned 967+z de, or & ii , enter- 


vas an alms received by clients from their rich patrons, in a baſket of 


tian affairs, gave occafion to the miſtake of Meurſius, who, in his learn- 


frequented, and are recommended by the wiſe men of thoſe times, as 


ency, Seid yoltey ws TH re Ad Of ERaviret Ws A iv todiorri;; ixage;; be- 


tore ſparing than when they were feaſted at another man's Expence, as 


JFG 


Nb nem, Lib. vin. (5) Loco citato. (e) Oper. & Dier. Lib. Il. v 4% 
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6. Of the Mifcellaty Cuffom 
_ temperance and unſeemly actions of Penelope's Eourtiers, coneludes 


com of Gres, 


their entertainment was not gases, provided at the common chers 


but «247», or y4@-, and furniſhed at the expences' of a ſingle per. 
Din ee ee 
4 Etc iy, 1 vel. S- 5 tres 5% Leaves ra % 7 56, To 


of Antiphanes in Athenæus; MI 


For za Iu, to ſeaft or kill without ſmoke, is a proverbial phraf 
for ſuch as partake of entertainments without the charge and trouble of 


1 


 Whereby is meant, that the muſes, and their favourites, are always en 
tertained at other mens expence ; hence 4oveuboac; is ſometimes tak 
for an uſeleſs perſon, who is maintained. by other men, and contribute 
nothing towards the charge. An example whereof we find in Plu 


according as thoſe of the ſame borough (d) fraternity (Pgargia) 
tribe (pe) met together. And the proviſion was ſometimes furmil 
ed by. contribution, ſometimes by the liberality of ſome of the nc 


0 8 ; „ ff ͤ hi 


Not pro; voeigorrrs big Mia Nag Joni 
Sah nate one” rtasc v0 xe dv 
Alexis ToXX ige, o5is TwuTo5 ys HETIA9H. 


They who were preſent without contributing towards the entertain. 
ment were termed eoycoxo, in which condition were poets and fingers, 
he company; whence that ſaying 


and others-who made diverſion fort 


Ari vyee nes & Ivopeey. 


4 


We ſingers always feaſt without ſmoke, 


providing them; whence in Leonides's epigram to Cæſar, there yi 


23 


this expreſſion: 


Kaarnorn tag Ao det bos. 4 
Calliope always kills without ſmoke. _ 


tarch (c), where he relates the celebrated fable of Menenivs Agripp 


in which the reſt of the members are ſaid to accuſe the belly, «; pu 
agys 3) arcs ud, that when all they had ſome uſe or employ 
2 ſhe alone remained idle, and contributed nothing to the commd 
BE ACTVICE. C 55 1 det L's ; L 1 g . | 
\ Laſtly, It muſt not be omitted, that there were in many places publi 


i 


entertainments, at which a whole city, or à tribe, or any other body 
fraternity of men were preſent; theſe were termed by the general nan 


of cvociria, æudaei, &c. or ſometimes from the body of men who wel 


admitted, InpoFovics Dermrva Fneecoun, and Jnuoring, erg, QuAsruxe, & 


xr ſort, and ſometimes out of the public revenue. The deſign 
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ef the Miſcellany Cuftoms of Greceg. 357 
entertainments, which were in ſome places appointed by the 
luus, was to accuſtom men to parſimony and frugality, and to promote 
peace and good neighbourhood, they were firſt inſtituted in Italy, 
by kiog Italus, from whom that country received its name, as we are 
"formed by Ariſtotle (a). The next to theſe in order of time were 
thoſe appointed by king Minos in Crete, after whoſe example Lycur- 
ous inſtituted the public entertainments at Sparta, though, the name 
was varied; for, as Plutarch reports, in his life of the Spartan law- 
giver 5 1 cu, K eures eier ed, ol Actxe0niproviey de Peidiria Teruyogruere, 
the Cretans term their Syſſitia, or public entertainments, ag, and 
the Lacedemoojans Si] yet this difference was not primitive, if 
ve may believe Ariſtotle, who affirms, that 2d agyaior inane of Ade 
wang & Oude, dN gets, ua dd Trig oi Kgyre,, anciently the Lacedemo- 
nians did not uſe the name of oni, but that of ga, which was 
the Cretan word. Theſe entertainments were managed with the ut- 
molt rogues, and perſons of all ages were admitted, the younger 
ſort being obliged by the lawgiver to repair hither, as to Je A0 
re0gorm;, ſchools of temperance and ſobriety, where, by the example 
and diſcourſe of the elder men, which was generally inſtructive, they 
were trained to good manners and uſeful knowledge. The Atbeniaus 
had likewiſe their Syſſitia, as particularly that wherein the ſenate of 
fve hundred, together with ſuch men, who, for the public ſervices or 
eminent merit of themſelves or their anceſtors, were thought worthy 
of this honour, were entertained at the public expence; and many 
others, both at Athens and in other places, are mentioned by the 
Greek authors, to enumerate which would require à larger compaſs 


an our preſent defign will admit. 


CHAP, XVII. bg 
Of the Materials whereof the Entertainments confifled. 


1X the primitive times, men liyed upon fuch fruits as ſprung out of 
the earth. without art or cultivation, and defired no ſort of drink 
beſides that which the fountains and rivers afforded; thus Lucretius has 


thus deſcribed the food then uſed 3. 


Me. 


We ſol atque imbres dederant, quod terra 5 crearet 185 
| Sponte ſua, ſatis | 1 placabat pectora donum. 1 


Elian, deſcribing the moſt. ancient food of ſeveral nations, reports, 
that at Argos they fed chiefly upon pears, at Athens upon figs, in 


4 . 4 2 „ 
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Arcadia upon acorns (a): and ſo celebrated were the Arcadians fo jopart 
living upon that ſort of diet, that they are diſtinguiſhed in Lyco * * was 
ron (6) by the name of Saνννννe.⅛⁵) acorn-eaters. Moſt other 7 fum rt 
tions in Greece made uſe alſo of acorns. - Hence it was cuſtoms 1 learti 
Athens, when they kept their marriage feſtivals, for a boy to 955 noned 
in a bough full of acorns, and a plate covered with bread, proclaiming * tho 
| EQvyor a, 1g dl, I have eſcaped the worſe, and found the bene, tarley, 
which was done in memory of their leaving the uſe of-acorns for thay ſame a 
of bread, as hath been elſewhere related. At Rome alſo, the — quadru, 


civica was compoſed fronde querna, quoniam cibus viftuſque antiquiſinug beaſts 
 quernus capi ſolitus fit (c), of oak leaves, becauſe that tree affordeg not ab] 
moſt ancient food; for the . ſame "reaſon, ſome of the trees which camp, 
bear acorns were termed in Greek . $&yo, from Qaywuy, to eat, and in of any 
Latin eſcul:, from e/ca, which ſignifies food (4) ; and as Macrobius (2) with b 
hath obſerved, Meminit vel fabulatur antiquias glande prius et bace;y the ſec 
 alitos, ſero de fulcis ſperaſſe alimoniam. Ancient authors have either 
delivered upon their knowledge, or feigned, that in the firſt apes men! 
lived upon acorns and berries, and were for a long time unacquainted 
with the art of ploughing the earth for corn; nevertheleſs, they he. 
lieved, that in the golden age, when men enjoyed all ſorts of plenty 
and proſperity, the earth produced corn without cultivation, Thug 
Heſiod reports, in his deſcription of thoſe happy times (f): Will" 
kf altars | 
alfirme 

ing ab! 

for foo 
5 J terer! 
But this age being expired, the earth (as they imagined) became un, e ne 
fruitful, and men falling into extreme ignorance and barbarity, lived, tilyin, 
in Macrobius's language, non multum a ferarum aſperitate diſſimiles (g), eaten, 
not unlike to brute beaſts, till Ceres taught them the art of ſowing, kervice 
and ſeveral other uſeful inventions, the memory whereof was many! grounc 
after celebrated on their feſtival days, as bath been elſewhere: 5. 
obſerved. The firſt whom Ceres taught to ſow and to till the ground MM: irod; 
was Triptolemus, by whom that knowledge was ' communicated to hi ue re: 
countrymen the Athenians. Afterwards, ſhe imparted the ſame art to toe. 
Eumelus, a citizen of Patræ in Achaia, by whom it was firit intro- e de 
| duced into that country, as it was alſo by Arcas into Arcadia (b). ace 
Some farther report, that the invention of making and baking bread Wit ea 
is owing to Pan, And we muſt not omit, that barley was uſed betore WW: 1 
any other ſort of corn, gd yag rgoPiy fi à AY ¹ did as mage Yun nes, 
Nye vi; for it is reported that this was the firſt food which the 0 | 
Ne 5 8 i ELM | imparted! 
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(.) Var. Hiſt, Lib. III. Cap. XXXIX. (5) V. 482. ubi conf. commentarii. 
(0) A: Gellivs, Lib. v. Cap. VI (4) Iſidorus orig. Lib. XVII. Cap. Vl. 
() In ſomnium Scipionis, Lib II. Cap. X. (.f) oper. Lib. I. v. 116 

(g) Loco ci tate. ) Vid. Pauſauias Atticis, Achajcis, Arcadicis. 


ed Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece. 359 
parted to ' mankind, as Artemidorus (a) hath obſerved; and that 


*. i was antigulſimum in ibis, the moſt ancient ſort of victual, Aubenien- 
* ritu, Menandro auctore apparet, & gladiatorum cognomine, qui Hor. 
* larii vocantur, appears both from the cuſtom of the Athenians men- 
1 tioned by Menander, which is elſewhere deſeribed, and from the name 
ins ar thoſe gladiators, who are called Hordearii from the Latin name of 
. harley, as Pliny (6) hath related. But in more civil ages, to uſe the 
that ame author's words, Panem ex hordeo antiquis ufitatum vita damnavit, 
_ quadropedum tradidu refeclibus, barley-bread came to be the food of 
mug tealts only; nevertheleſs it was ſtill uſed by the poorer ſort, who were 
deg! not able to furniſh their tables with better proviſion z and in the Roman 
hich camp, as Vegetius (e) hath informed us, ſoldiers who had been guilty 
d inc any offence, Hordeum pro frumentus cogebantur accipere, were fed 
$(e) with barley inſtead of bread-corn. An example 'whereof we find in 
aceiy the ſecond Punic war, wherein the cohorts which loft their ſtandards, 
ther had an allowance of barley aſſigned by Marcellus (4). And Auguſtus 
men Czfar, Cobortes, fo quæ ceffifſent loco, decimatas bordeo pavit, commonly 
nted puniſhed the cohorts which gave ground to the enemy, by a decima- 
be- tion, and allowing them no proviſion but barley, as Suetonius. reports 
enty in the life of that emperor (e7)7))v . . 
Thug The firſt ages of men, as Plato (J) reports, exexav àr tige, ws bY 


tran in irdien, S5 Tovg rd Od Gafaùs digtrrs precivery, wholly abſtained from 
len, out of an opinion that it was unlawful to eat, or to pollute the 
altas of the gods with the blood of living creatures. The ſame is 
zfirmed by Dicæarchus in Porphyry, who hath left us a tract concern- 


for food firſt of all animals, they being wholly unſerviceable to all 
other purpoſes, and having, in the language of Cicero (g), animam pro 


un. ile ne putreſcant, their ſouls only inſtead of ſalt to keep them from pu- 
wech rihing. As on the contrary, for ſeveral ages after fleſh came to be 
cn, it was thought unlawful to kill oxen, becauſe they are very 
"10, wiceable to mankind, and partners of their labour in cultivating the 


ground, as hath been elſewhere obſerved (). It was alſo unuſual to 
kill young animals; whence, as Athenzus is of opinion, Priamus is 
utroduced by Homer reproving his ſons for feaſting upon young lambs; 
the reaſon whereof was, either that it favoured of cruelty to deprive _ 


et 10 hoſe of life which had ſcarce taſted the Joys of it, or that it tended to 
ne destruction of the ſpecies; whence, at a time when, ſheep were 
O. e at Athens, there was a law enacted to forbid 4zizrs du yiviolas, 
read ue eating of lambs which had never been ſhorn, as hath been obſerved © 
elne tom Philochronus. Neither did the ancients ſeek for dainties or ra- 
far is, but were content with ſheep, goats, ſwine, oxen, when it was 


„„ Decoms. - 
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e) Lib. I. Cap. LXXI. (6) Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XVIII. Cap. Vll. (e) De re mi- 
Itari, Lib. I. Cap. XIII. (4) Plutarchus, Marcello, Livius, Lib. XXVII. 
le) Cap. XXIV. (J) Lib. VI. de legibus. () Lib. II. de natura derum. 

0) Archavlogiz hijus Lib. II. Cap. de Sacrifiviis s. | 
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ing abſtinence from animals, and by many others. Swine were uſed © 


become lawfll to kill them, what they caught in hunting, What u. 
moſt eaſy to be provided, and afforded the moſt healthful nourra, * 
Hence all the Grecians in Homer live upon = ſimple diet 
old, kings and private men are contented with the proviſo! 
Agamemnon entertains Ajax, after his combat with Hector, with ry 
chine of an ox, as a reward of his valour. Alcinous, king of Pha 
cia, who affected a more ſplendid and delicate way of living es 
upon beef. Menelaus ſets before Telemachus n chine of beef u th 
marriage-feaſt of his fon. And the courtiers of Penelope, though g. 
ven to all ſorts of pleaſure, are never entertained either with fi , 
fowl, or any delicacies. This, with ſeveral other things to the fans 
purpoſe, hath been obſerved by Athenzus (2); who has likewiſe u. 
marked, that Homer's heroes neither boil their meat, nor dreſs it wit 
fauces, but only roaſt it. This was in moſt places the ancient vy ds 
dreſſing meat; whence Servius (6) alſo reports, that heros temporidyl 
non verebantur carne elixa, in the heroical ages they did not eat boiled 
fleſh ; and obſerves farther out of Varro, that among the Romans th 
primitive diet was roaſt, then boiled, and laſt of all broths came ing 
uſe. Nevertheleſs, as Athenzus hath elſewhere taken notice, even iq 
Homer's time, boiled meat was ſometimes provided; which appear 
both from that entertainment in the Odyſſes, where an oz's foot is 


thrown at Ulyſſes, it being well-known, that (in that author's words] 
ride Borcoy 5324; d, no man ever roaſts an ox's foot; and alſo, fra 


5 the expreſs words of the 21ſt Iliad ©: 2 


N; N M Cc; HFor irenydpreve; rug TANG, N 


Knioon prABoueves her gopfes cid. 


This was the way of living among the ancient Greeks; beitbe 


were the Lacedemonians of later ages leſs temperate than their a 


ceſtors, ſo long as they obſerved the laws of Lycurgus. They hat 


their conſtant. diet at the Evroirm, public entertainments, where 
in the food was extremely fimple, whereof each perſon had a cer 
tain proportion allotted. The chief part of the proviſion was ji 
Sands, the black broth, . peculiar to that nation, which was ſo u 
pleaſant, that a citizen of Sybaris happening once to be entertaine 
at Sparta, cried out, that he no longer wondered why the Laced 
„ monians were the valianteſt foldiers in the world, when any m 


in his right wits would rather chooſe to die a thouſand times tha 
to live upon ſuch vile food (4).” And it is reported that Agel 


laus diſtributed certain ſweatmeats, which had been preſented 


him by the Thaſians, amongſt the flaves, ſaying, * that the. ſeq 
„ 'yants of virtue ought not to indulge themſelves with ſuch del 


 * cacies, it being unworthy of men of free birth to ſhare thoſe ple: 
* fares whereby deres are alluced.” For which reaſon the co 
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Sparta, as the filth of men infected with the plague (a). Hente 


that city, was Immediately commanded by the magiſtrates to depart (5). 
This cuſtom was not unlike that of the ancient heroes, who kept no 


Achilles in Homer (e) e 
5 — RUN by Leu Yaue * A 


| Kid 2d un td priFvANs, N pO Sornotot — 1 ar oy 
(nd ſometimes the x4gvzss, heralds, thoſe ſervants a, dvr Year, of god 
ind men, as they gre called by the poet, who were not only employed 
civil and military affairs, but alſo performed many of the holy rites. 


ning by ſacrifices, and ægeicarre dt, 5 Ivoray, had the management 
marriage feaſts and ſacrifices (4). 25 e n 


15 in better eſteem, though even Heraclides, and Glaucus the Lo- 


aku, that it was unworthy of the meang/t perſon who was free born, 
ve are informed by Athenæus (e). The Sicilian cooks were prized 
ove any others, as the ſame author (J) has proved, by examplés out 
{ Cratinus and Antiphanes. Mithæcus before mentioned was of that 


living, that Zaxeny v , a Sicilian table, was a proverbial phraſe, 


e furniſhed very profuſely and luxuriouſly. - * 
Nert to the Lacedemonian tables, thoſe of Athens are ſaid to have 
en farniſhed moſt irugally, the Athenian ſoil being unfruitful, and 
b as could ſupply no more proviſion than was juſt neceſſary for the 
eneus (5) for contemning the Athenian entertainments; _ 
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vrigtis, #5 rd Tay wocdrren *a9dg0ue, only dreſſers of fleſh, and they wo 
inderſtood any thing farther in the art of cookery were caſt out from 


Ilithæcus, a very eminent cook, deſigning to follow his profeſſion in 


goks, but ſometimes dreſſed their own proviſion, as we find done by 


t fcrifices, ſerved as cooks z whence the ancient cooks are by ſome 
uthors reported to have been 9urixis were, {killed in the art of di- 
But in other cities of Greece, and in later ages, the art of cookery 5 


renſian, who wrote books concerning it, affirm, zx «euorley Tel; Tvxpow.. 


tion ; and the Sicilians were ſo remarkable for their luxurious way 


ne are informed by Suidas, ix} Tov d TOAUTINGY 35 TRvPnAGy, for 1 


pport of its inhabitants. Hence Lynceus the Samian is cited by As 1 7 


S rods * 
" J - 


mhons at Athens, which were ſo exceedingly parſimonious, that Dro- 
=, an Athenian, paraſite, being aſked whether the ſuppers at Athens 


Elianus, Lib, XIV. Cap. VII. ; (4) Maximus Tyrivs/principio diſſert VII. - 
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„ = Of the Alte ue, of Grad. © | 
become lawflll to kill them, what they caught in hunting, what a | 
moſt eaſy to be provided, and afforded the moſt healthful nourithmen, | 
Hence all the Grecians in Homer live upon a ſimple diet; young and 
old, kings and private men are contented with the ſame proviſion, | 
Agamemnon entertains Ajax, after his combat with Hector, with the 
chine of an ox, as a reward of his valour. Alcinous, king of Phy... | 
cia, who affected a more ſplendid and delicate way of living, feeg, 
upon beef. Menelaus ſets before Telemachus a chine of beef at the 
marriage-feaſt of his fon. And the courtiers of Penelope, though g. 
ven to all ſorts of pleaſure, are never entertained either with ff ot 
Fowl, or any delicacies. This, with ſeveral other things to the fame | 
purpoſe, hath been obſerved by Athenceus (a); who has likewiſe re. 
marked, that Homer's heroes neither boil their meat, nor dreſs it with 
fauces, but only roaſt it. This was in moſt places the ancient way of 
dreſſing meat; whence Servius (5) alſo reports, that heroicts temporilu 
non vecebantur carne elixa, in the heroical ages they did not eat boiled 
fleſh ; and obſerves farther ont of Varro, that among the Romans the 
primitive diet was roaſt, then boiled, and laſt of all ' broths came into 
uſe. Nevertheleſs, as Athenzus hath elſewhere taken notice, even in 

_ Homer's time, boiled meat was ſometimes provided; which appears! 
both from that entertainment in the Odyſſes, where an oz's foot is 
thrown at Ulyſſes, it being well-known, that (in that author's words) 
ide besen Ses brd, no man ever roafts an ox's foot; and alſo, from 
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the expreſs words of the 21ſt Iliad (e): thy 
Ns e ans Cer dor inreryopeeve; Tet re, r I F & 


Linon beide rcevos ama horgoptos ce. 2 20 4s 4 oY nation 
| This was the way of living among the ancient Greeks ; neither WM we 
_ = were the Lacedemonians of later ages leſs temperate than their an- on: fur 
CE * ceſtors, ſo long as they obſerved the laws of Lycurgus. They had Next 
1 their conſtant. diet at the Evooirim, public entertainments, where- been fa 

in the food was extremely ſimple, whereof each perſon had a cer: boch as 
tain proportion allotted. The chief part of the proviſion was h pport 
Cause, the black broth, . peculiar to that nation, which was fo. un- denæus 
| pleaſant, that a citizen of Sybaris happening once to be entertained 
at Sparta, cried out, that he no longer wondered why the Lacede- 
«© momians were the valianteſt foldiers in the world, when any man 

4 Im his right wits would rather chooſe to die a thouſand times than! 
to live upon ſuch vile food (4).“ And it is reported that Agel: 
laus diſtributed certain ſweatmeats, which had been preſented to 
him by the Thaſians, amongſt the flaves, ſaying, * that the ſer Mi the 
« 'yants of virtue ought not to indulge themſelves with ſuch deli-MMcrifon 

* cacies, it being unworthy of men of free birth to (hare thoſe ple, an 


* fures whereby flayes are allured.” For which reaſon the cook / 17 


OE 
— ' . i — — ) Elianz 
(a) Lib. I. p. 9. (5) In Eneid. I. (e) Uiad, &. v. 36 (4) Cor n 


| Athznevs, Lib. IV. Cap. VI. p. 138. 
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1 


ag © of Lacedemon were &oro) gibs pore, 0 0 Tags Toro tu,, ENR 
it, vrigris, s T6 Tay voosrrey aD, only dreſſers of fleſh, and they who 
d underſtood any thing farther in the art of cookery were caſt out from 
. Sparta, as the filth of men infected with the plague (a). Hence 


ea - that city, was immediately commanded by the magiſtrates to depart (5). 
4 This cuſtom was not unlike that of the ancient heroes, who kept no 
the | cooks, but ſometimes dreſſed their own proviſion, as we find done by 
gi Achilles in Homer (e); 194 „ 5 
el 
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re. 3 | 

Uth And ſometimes the xyguxs;, heralds, thoſe ſervants «»Jeavre Years, of gode | 

' of 1 men, as they are called by the poet, who were not only employed 

644 i civil and military affairs, but alſo performed many of the holy rites 

5 at facrifices, ſerved as cooks; whence the ancient cooks are by ſome - 
A 


into rining by ſacrifices, and Teoiravro yaw) 5 Ivory, had the management 
u in ck marriage feaſts and ſacrifices (4d), e 
Sars ©, © 


© as in better eſteem, though even Heraclides, and Glaucus the Lo- 
rde) Wl crenfian, who wrote books concerning it, affirm, x «euor]ey Tel; rut? 
rom diYewr, that it was unworthy of the meaneſt perſon who was free born, 
: s we are informed by Athenæus (e). The Sicilian cooks were prized 
dove any others, as the ſame author (J) has proved, by examples out 
( Cratinus and Antiphanes. Mithæcus before mentioned was of that 
I rution; and the Sicilians were ſo remarkable for their luxurious way 
i living, that Tru rewnide, d Sicilian table, was a proverbial phraſe, 
ither E we are informed by Suidas, ix! Tov row re 5 TevPnay, for 
r an- ne furniſhed very profuſely and luxuriouſly. - V 
7 bad Next to the Lacedemonian tables, thoſe of Athens are ſaid to have 
here - been furniſhed moſt frugally, the Athenian ſoil being unfruitful, and 
cer ch as could ſupply no more proviſion than was juſt neceſſary for the 
he port of its inhabitants. Hence Lynceus the Samian is cited by A.- 
) = lienzeus (g) for contemning the Athenian entertainment 
aine 5 „ 
cede- Meyaig', 6 Yuur's deivigar v e,, 
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ple Win, an Athenian, paraſite, being aſked whether the ſuppers at Athens 
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J Had. IX. v. 209. (4) Athenæus, Lib. XIV. Cap XXIII. (e) Lib. XIV. 
XXIII. (f ) Loco eitato. a8 (gs) Lib, IV. Cap. III. 4 4 
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Mithæcus, a very eminent cook, deſigning to follow his profeſſion in 


authors reported to have been 9urmns feresges, {killed in the art of di- 


But in other cities of Greece, and in later ages, the art of cookery i 


lud the ſame author goes on in his deſcription of the meanneſs of the 
wvifions at Athens, which were ſo exceedingly parſimonious, that Dro- 
 Elianus, Lib, XIV. Cap. VIE + Y (4) Maximus Tyr ius principio diſſert VII. t 
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or thoſe at Chalcis were more magnificent ? replied, that the 0 
firſt courſe at Chalcis was preferable to the whole entertainment at 4. 


thens. Hence to live Axlangòs like an Athenian, is to live penuriouſl, 


An example of which proverb we find cited by Atheneus out of Alex k 
who has there alſo left us a large deſcription of an Athenian enter, mves 
tainment (a). * N endo- 


From the Grecian meat, let us in the next place proceed to thei 
drink. And in the primitive times, as hath been already obſerve 
water was the general drink, which they were ſupplied with from the 
neareſt fountain. Afterwards hot fountains came into requeſt by thy 
example of Hercules, who being very much fatigued with labour, 
freſhed himſelf at a hot fountain, which (as fables tell us) was diſce 
yered to him by Minerva or Vulcan; and this ſort of water was though 
extremely beneficial on the like occaſions z whence Plato (5) commend 
his Atlantic iſland. which he deſcribes to be the moſt delightful coun; 
try in the world, on account of its hot as well as cold fountains; ant 

Homer, by whom we are furniſhed with examples of all forts of porti 
cal topics. relates that one of the fountains of the river Seamand 

was exquiſitely cold, and the other hot (e); yet, to uſe the words q 

Julius Pollux (4), rag Owe d el H wget Jig Ig int rig. it gil 


de difficult to infer from Homer, that hot waters were drank in t Thi 
Heroic ages; but they ſeem only to be uſed for bathing, unleſs pu the I. 
ſcribed by the phyſicians, as was uſually done to old men. and otherifffy bonou 
who had weak fiomachs, as appears from the example of Hippocrate Mileſ 
produced by the ſame author, who by ſeveral other inſtances, yet | theus 
later than the age of Homer, has here proved that this fort of dr Jus, fi 
was uſed by the ancient Grecians z however. it is certain that, at lei from 
in later ages, hot waters were in requeſt amongſt the Grecians, u tame 
from them came to be uſed at Rome; whence the Roman authors met diſcoy: 
tion the uſe of them as a Grecian cuſtom. Thus Plautus (e) ſpeakir 
of the Grecians, e FER, IO ATA 
D. Li quid ſurripuere, operto capitulo caldum bibunt. N q 
| foals | ner ago ee nd 
And Horace (J), . , 
Duo Chium pretio cadum RE etl 
 Mercemur ? quis aquam temperet ignibus * Other! 
Where Acron explains femperet by tepefaciat, nam tepefactir aquir full And I 


_ bant Gract vinum temperare For the Greeks (faith he) uſed to tem 
their wine with warm water (gY, RT WL. 
But there is more frequent mention of cold water than of 

both in the Grecian and Roman authors; and in order to drink 

enxquiſitely cold, it was cuſtomary to temper it with tee, which thi 
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(% Lib. 1V. Ca V. (5) Critia. (e) Iliad. iv. 1, (% Bd. 
Cap VI. Conf. Atheneens, Lib. Hi. Cap XXXV. (/) 'Curculiones | (#) L 


Od. XIX. (g] Conf. Athenavs, Lib. II. Cap. It. 


Of the Miſcellany Cyftoms of Greece. 363 
had ſeveral methods to preſerve through all the heat of ſummer; there 
one mentioned by Plutarch (a), who relates that it was uſual to 
wrap it in clothes and ftraw ; to which cuſtom St. Auguſtin alludes 
in the following words: Qurs dedit palee tam frigidam vim, ut obrutas = 
mves ſervet ; vel tam fervidam. ut poma immoatura maturet ® Who has 
endued the ſtraw with ſuch a degree of cold as to preſerve ice; or 
with ſo much heat as to bring up tripe fruit to maturity? Chares the 
Mitylenean, as he is cited by Athenzus (5), reports that when 
Alexander the Great beſieged Petra a city of India, he filled thirty 
ditches with ice, which being covered with oaken boughs, remained 
z long time entire. And in the fame place there are deſcribed ſeveral 
other arts of making their drink cool, The cuſtom of preſerving ice 
nas ſo common amongſt the Romans, that they had ſhops wherein it 
nas publicly'expoled to ſale; whence Seneca thus inveighs againſt the 
Roman luxury and extravagance (c): Unguentarios Lacedemonii expu- 
kre. & propere cedere finibus ſuts juſſerunt, quia oleum diſperderem : quid 
ili / vidiſſont niuis reponende officinas? The Lacedemonians baniſhed 
the ſellers of ointment, and commanded them to be gone with the ut- 
noſt ſpeed out of their country. What would have been done had 
they ſeen ſhops to repoſit and preſerve ice? 
The invention of wine was by the Egyptians aſcribed to Ofiris, by 
the Latins to Saturn, and by the Greeks to Bacchus, to whom divine 
honours were paid on that account. It is reported by Hecatæus the 
Mileſian, that the uſe of wines was firſt diſcovered in ZEtolia, by Oreſ- 
theus the ſon of Deucalion, whoſe grandſon Oeneus, the father of ZEto» 
Jus, from whom that part of Greece received its name. was fo called 
from oi, which is the old name of wines. Others derive owes, the 
name of wine, from this Oeneut, who (as they report) was the fiiſt who 
diſcovered the art of preſſing wine from grapes. Thus Nicander: 


Oinds Y blen, droIabþu; ddr 


And to the . Melenippides che Milefian, in Athenzus (4), . 


Others will have the vine to have been firſt diſcovered in Olympia, 
dear the river Alpheus; of which opinion was Theopompus of Chios. 
And Hellanicus reports, that it was firſt known at Plinthion, a town of 
Lyypt 3; hence the Egyptians are thought to derive their immoderate 
bye and uſe of this liquor, which they thought ſo neceſſary to human 
bodies, that they invented a fort of wine made of barley for the poorer 
rt, who wanted money to purchaſe that which was preſſed from 
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In Greece the matrons and virgins drank wine, 28 appears from the 


examples of Nauſicae and her companions in Homer (3). And becauſe 


the ſame freedom was rarely allowed that ſex in other countries, the | 


Grecian women were ill thought of on that account (5). It was like. 
wiſe cuſtomary. to give it to children, unleſs the management of Achil. 
les was different from that of other infants: for thus Homer has in. 
troduced Phcenix ſpeaking to him (c): os. eee 
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The wine was generally mixed with water, whence drinking eups 
were called xexrigi, rg 70 xigarada;, from the mixture made in them; 


which derivation is mentioned both by the grammarians and Athe. 


neus, and there are ſome alluſions to it in Homer; for the cuſtom of 


drinking wine tempered with water obtained in the time of the Trojan | 


war, and the moſt primitive ages; hence the following verſe (4): 


She ON 89838 | k : . | 1 
a D. pet 4. 04% fu HY XxenT1gos Xi %% 9 5 2 „ 64 


Sede afcribe the firſt uſe of it to Melampus (e). others to Staphylu 


the ſon of Silenus. Philochorus is ſaid to report (J), that Amphic. 
tyon, king of Athens, learned to mix wine with water from Bacchus 
himſelf, on which account he dedicated an altar to that god, under the 


name of Oe, becauſe from that time men began to return from en- 
tertainments ober, and gde, uprigbt. The ſame king enacted a law, 
that only wine, tempered with water, ſhould be drank at entertain- 
ments; which being afterwards diſuſed, was revived by Solon (g). 


There was no certain proportion obſerved in this mixture; ſome to one 


veſſel of wine poured in two of water; others to two of wine mixed | 


five of water; and others more, or leſs, as they pleaſed (5), The 


dura, uſed to boil their wine upon the fire till the 


\ 
\ 


. _ Nevertheleſs moſt of the Grecians, and particularly the Lacede- | 

monians, ſometimes did gwxgarisige minus, drink wine with litile or 
no water, which they termed inwxuNicas, to act lile à Septhian; for 
the Scythians were very much addicted to drunkenneſs; and uſed 
wine without water; whence edxgeroxuy is commonly termed 
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4. (e) Athenzus Lib. VI. Cap. II. 
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(a) Odyſſ. vi. (65) Conf, Athenzus Lib X. (e) Iliad. IX. v. 484. (4) Odyl. | 
Ithenæus | () Plinius Lib. VII. Cap. LVI. (z] Atbe⸗ 
neus Lib. II. Cap. II. (5) idem Lib. X. Cap. vil. (i) Idem Lib. X. Cr. 
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 (4iTh rice irn 
fifth part was conſumed, and then after four years were expired, began 
to drink it, as we are informed by Democritus (i); and the fame 
_ _ Guſtom is alſo mentioned by Palladius. ERS n, MW > 72s 
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ande! rin, Or cue. and dug fre,“ is called ene xs: 
which expreſſions came into vogue at Sparta, from the time that Cleo- 
menes the Spartan, by living and converſing with the Scythians, learn- 
ed to drink to exceſs and madneſs (a). The Thracians alſo drank their 
wine unmixed with water, and both they and the Scythians were ge- 
nerally ſuch lovers of it, that is 75 H wars aral aur rde iter, 
(ixgars)) var xd, x 3 eUõ,,H vid eve imilndevery vronixac,' the 
women and all the men thought it a moſt happy life to fill themſelves 
with unmixed wine, and to pour it upon their garments (56). Hence 
alſo by Ogeaziz erglrocis, the Thracians way of drinking, was meant 
aba roco, drinking wine not mixed with water (c). 1 
Some uſed to perfume their wines, and wine ſo uſed was termed 
tn; wojporions, according to lian (4), and ſometimes wwppons, for that 
word, according to Heſychius's explication, fignifies Tow g inixaro pu- 
7%, a potion mixed with odours. Different from this were the Mur- 
rhina of the Romans, as alſo the iozvgrowire; ole, wine mingled with 
myrrh, mentioned in St. Mark's goſpel, Wherewith the malefactors 
were commonly intoxicated before they ſuffered, Several other ingre- 
dients were mixed with wine, ſometimes «a@:ra, meal, whence h. 
arm pilancros, wine thickened: with meal, which was very much uſed 
by the Perſians (e). They had alſo many ſorts of made wines, as hes 
0%), cereviſia, wine made of barley, and hes urs, palm-wine, 


5 ſometimes termed bes A, for ies was a general name for all made 

4 VINES, | 

$ | b 
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f Of the Cuſtoms before Entertainments, 

e HE perſon by whom the entertainment was provided was commonly _. 
in FD The ouvenics ryipas, Fuperoois agus, ouperes 
Ee nagxes, by the tragedians eixediewy, KMM. CT 
£1 The perſons entertained by him were termed Jailvpors, rides, cu 
e-, 070 ume, &c. allo very often xaurol, ovyxanro, iA, in which 
on. WH names is expreſſed the immediate cauſe of their meeting, which was 
or es, in Latin vocazzo, an invitation or calling by the entertainer. 


ed | The perſons employed to invite the gueſts were by the Romans 
= termed Yocatores, and by the Greeks xayrogis, or JurroxAyroees, The 
ane men were alſo, though not ſo frequently, called iawrge), 
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(0) Chameleon Heracleota Lib. de Temulentia apud Athenzum Lib, X. Cap. VII, _ Dy 
(5) Athznens, Lib. X. ſub finem. Cap, IX. (s) Pollux, Lib. VI. Cap. III. 
%) Var, Hiſt, Lib. XIl. Cap. XXX. (.) Athenaus, Lib. X. initio Cap. IX, | 
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ad in another place (g), e 


zes gf he Miſcellany Cuftons of Gee 
and iauarge), from bas, which is the name of the table, on which th 


proviſion was placed in the'kitchen. Thus Biege, necording to Pam. 


philus in Athepeeus (a). are of ir vhs Buqtniy KAT venta, they 
who invite to the king's table. Sometimes to invite was termed ann, | 
vu to write down, from the cuſtom of inſcribing the names of the 
perſons to be invited upon a tablet. Ihe hour was fignified at the in. 
vitation, and becauſe they then numbered the hours by the motion of 
the ſun, there is frequent mention of ea, the ſhade of the ſun, and 

«1x;601. the letter of the dial, on theſe occaſions, Thus in the follow. 


ing paſſage of Ariſtophanes (6) 1914 "ov 


| — rw EN, 
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Relations often went without invitation, as hath been obſerved by 


Athenteus (c), and Euftathivs, from that verſe of Homer where he ge. | 


ſcribes an entertainment at Agamemnon's tent i 
Adels ee N 32.98 Boy d dg Mert . 


Valiant Menelaus came to him evrjueres, that is, Zus cb z24%u, with. 
out being invited, as the Scholiaſt explains that word. Such as with. 


out invitation, is! cd zexAngirev ir: Ne aryoperes, were brought to the 
entertainment by ſome of thoſe who had been invited (e), were termed 
cell, ſhades, from their following the principal gueſts, as ſhades de 
bodies. The ſame perſons were by the Romans called zmbre, Thus 


in Horace (F), | 
2 —guos Mecenas gdduxerat umbras.' 


2e e & pluribur mri. 


They who forced themſelves into other mens entertainments were in 
Greek called zva, in Latin mu/ce, flies, which was a general name of 
reproach for ſuch as infinuated themſelves into any company where they 


were not welcome. Thus the paraſite is deſcribed by Antiphenes, 


Olgęas feex Rl, peiopics” dei Arge. 
| HeeTVG RA, fabi fel iN, pgiag . 


In Plautus (+) an, entertainment free from unweleome gueſts is 
called beſpinum fine muſeir, an entertainment without flies; and] 
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(4) Iliad. &. v. 408. 
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| («) Lib iv. Cap. Kxi. (6) Concionstrieibus, p 744. Conf. ibi. Scholiaſtes, item} 
Suidas v. Aizdaes ena & Heſcybius v. Jexdwev gt (e) Lib. IV. Cap XX VI. 
(ee) Plutarchus ympol. Lib. VII Qreſt 6. (F) Lib ll. 
Sat. viii. v. 22. (2) Lib. I. Epiſt. v. 28. (5) Pœnul. Ack. III 86. II. v. 5 
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fn another place of the ſame author (a), an inquiſitive and buſy man, 
who pries and inſinuates himſelf into the ſectets of others, is termed 
Muſes, We are likewiſe informed by Horus Apollo (5), that in E 

a fly was the hieroglyphic of an impudent man, becauſe that tiſe& be- 
ing beaten away, {till returns. again z on which account 1 is by Homet 
made an emblem of courage (e). | 


Kai 6 Ul, dagen, ir gu "AL y 
H 7s % devenim E Tg xęobs dg: lieus, 
. daxien, Azgev T5 06 « «gs avvgars. ; 


The ſame perſons whom they termed Muſee at entertainments, were 


put them upon frequenting other mens tables oftener than was conſiſtent 
with good manners; whence Pericles was reflected upon by Archilo- 
chus, #5 &xAnrov r %, ᷑H g rd HA Murxeviay Arm, as one who in- 
truded into other mens entertainments, after the manner of the Myco- 
nians (4). But the moſt common appellation of ſuch men, was that 
of ragdciros, paraſites; which word, as Lucian harh obſerved, in its 
primitive ſenſe, ſignified only the companion of princes and men of qua- 
lity ; ſuch were Patroclus to Achilles. and Memnon to Idomeneus, or 
thoſe who had their diet at the tables of the gods, of whom mention 
has been made in another place (e); but 0 came to be a name 
of reproach for thoſe who by flrtery, and other mean arts, uſed to in- 


fir uſed by Epicharmus, an e by Alexis (J) nevertheleſs 


at the times of entertainment, without expecting a formal invitation, 
i appears from that laying cited by Euftathius * 5 


| Aur undd in oha. ei. 


And that other 3 in Plato ( 
in 3 in} ae 1 


Which i is. ſometimes thus cited in one hexameter ms 1 


Abrihuure ; aa en in 1. 


four, or five at the * 3 n Archeftcatus i in Athenaus & „ 52 


15955 


* * : 1 * * 


e) Mercat. AR 11. Sc. Ii v. 26. © Hicroghyphich Fu © Hind. 6 v. 1 
0% Conf Atbenæus, Lib, 1 Cap VI. eLib 1; Cap. de Sacerdotibus. 


mcntario in Iliad, &. (6) 9ympoſio. O * L ſub nom, Cap. 7 


A 


alſo called Myx5nas, Myconians, from the poverty of that nation, which 


ſinuate themſelves to the tables of other men; in which ſenſe it was 


it was common for friends 1 men of credit to viſit one another's houſes 


The number of gueſts was pn hag ag gt choſe to 2 thre, or 


60 Co-b.-Athenzus, Lib V1. Cap, V. Fellen, Lib Vi. Cap. vil. () om 
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1 


And Athenzus in another place | (a) reports, that among the ancients | 


pen TUVSUTVEY r rie. ts TAS, or. de ye nut; Waruuureou £T46ty Nun, it was 


not uſual for more than five to ſup together, but that in his time the 


numbers were plainly infinite. Euſtathius hath obſerved out of Jam. 
blichus, that in the cuceir, common meals, not above ten were ad. 


mitted; which, in his opinion, was the ordinary number of gueſts at en- 


tertainments in the primitive times; and hence he thinks it is, that 


when Agamemnon. in Homer (5), {peaks of diſtributing the Grecian | 


army at an entertainment, he mentions only dds, tent. 
Huus 0 PR erode Nuuno chf Axaiel, 
Teds d Adee barg o- MiD oivoxoruciy, 1 


| Tonaai xer Gixadts divolaro 01v03;0000s 


But this muſt only be underſtood of the entertainments of private men, 


Princes often invited greater numbers; Agamemnon in Homer enter- 
| tains all the Grecian princes together; and Alexander the Macedonian | 
is reported before his expedition againſt Perſia, oxy xarzoxwirgdu 
ixarorrdxAvey Tee wwxiey, to have furniſhed a tent with 100 beds for an 
entertainment (e). And the ſame vanity by degrees crept in amongſt | 
private men, inſomuch that in Athenæus's time, as hath been before 
obſerved, appar, infinite numbers were invited. Hence, it came 
to paſs, that, partly to prevent tumult and ſedition, and partly to re- 
ſtrain the expenſiveneſs and prodigality of their citizens, ſome lawgivers 


thought it neceſſary to limit the number of gueſts; in particular, no 


perſon at Athens was allowed to entertain above thirty at once. In 


order to put this ſtatute in execution, certain magiſtrates, called Pa 
vice, Were obliged to go to entertainments, and to expel thence ſuch | 


as exceeded that number ; and the cooks who were commonly employ- 


ed to dreſs the victuals at entertainments, were obliged to give in their | 
' names every time they were hired (% ).. J 
This muſt farther be obſerved concerning the. gueſts, that men 
and women were never invited together, as we are informed by Ci- 


| cero ( e); wherein the Greeks differed from the Romans, among 


(e) Lib. XV. Cap. Il. | (6) Iliad. e. v. 126. Conf. Euſtathios, p. 1.4. Edit. Baſil. | 
u e, 


whom the women were allowed more freedom: For which of the 


Romans,“ to uſe the words of Cornelius Nepos, © was ever aſham- 


«ed to bring his wife to an entertainment? And what 17 


a2 * . 3 2 : 1 . 
n . : — 


(s) Dioderus Siculus, p. 530. (4) Conf. Athenæus, 


as a 


of a 6 880 1 8 who does not - inhabit the chief * * 
frequented part of the houſe? Whereas, in Greece, ſhe never appears 
at any entertainments, beſides thoſe to which none but relations are 
« jnvited, and conſtantly lives in the innermoſt part of the houſe, which 
« is called yvyauzaviris, the womens apartment, into which no man, except 
« near relations, had admiſſion (a).“ h . 

Before they went to an entertainment, they waſhed and: anointed 
themſelves, agents vag i due ig 15 ouptroour cd Idgũri f xgy $006 
for it was thought very indecent to go thither defiled»with ſweat: and 
duſt, as Athenzus (5) hath obſerved from Ariſtotle. They who came 
off a journey, were waſhed and clothed with apparel ſuitable to the oc- 
caſion, in the houſe of the entertainer; before they were admitted to the 
feaſt, Thus we find in Homer, where he deſcribes the reception of 
Ta 24 Fiäättratus by Meuelaus 05 5 
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The frm perſohaialſo: waſhed their bands nfs — fat en, to ment 
as appears from the verſes widen law in the W axther (4 * 


Xs y ae. noi 2 giqure | DTT Re 

NaN xęvo tin, Ars, 5 8 

* NH: rag 415 1 8 th devs ee der erg 

1 Lare — 70 9 het ages e . n ntl 285 ee 
Aus to den the times of waſhing e it vw 5 4165 een 
to waſh between every. courſe, and after ſupper: thus Homer introduces 
his heroes JemBrruc , cr den ULuneα r Way n up- 
ping, converſing, then waſhing, and after cet ee Jupping. © rife 
 tophanes (e) ſpeaks of 'bringing dd var Neigdg preres a pow to. 
waſh the hands afier the"tourſes. © By them who ſpoke accurately, to 

| waſh the hands before ſupper was termed hdd ai," to waſli after = | 
ron hauchte. Hither are to be referred the words, a αοα i bare | 
ada, AN Gras,” and the like, which fignify: to ' wipe the haiids.* The 
towel was termed beten, Xf1gopaerx Tee, &c, inſtead whereof the ancient 
1 uſed * "which were 75 5 17 oy {ex naxdy 8. 1 
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It is farther to be 3 that i in the uxkiag after N they uſeq | 
ſome ſort of cwiryua, ee xagu, Nuff to ſcour the hands (a); for 
which uſe nitre and hyſop are mentioned in the holy Scriptures, Laſtly, | 
Aſter waſhing, the hands were perfumed with odours, which cuſtom 1 16 
expreſſed in the following one? of Antiphanes \ or "IN" in 4 
thenceus (8): - 


Kal mrs Tirrarioes 8 wind rgeror 
Tas vita, e 9 ,. 


It may not be improper in this vides" to add nn farther, by 
way of digreſſion, concerning the cuſtom of waſhing and anointing, 
which i in Greece and other hot countries was ſo frequent. To waſh, is, 
in the words of Euſtathius, ar jet» punt, aranvxns N we; Sous: 34 

means both to cleanſe the body from . „ and refreſh it; therefore, when. | 
ever they ceaſed from ſorrow and mourning, it was uſual to bathe and 
anoint themſelves ; dense Tarpum in e n No 4 to 
leave off lamenting (c), 


Xe gor . 2 irt. eee, 


waſhing hor body, and anointing ber face: And, as we are Informed by 
Artemidorus (4), the ancient Greeks commonly bathed 5 T9Aguer v 
 Sonepiver, N ge Fuvrupures wore, After the fimſhing of a war, or any | 
other great fatigue. Thus in Homer, Telemachus and Piſiſtratus are 
| bathed and anointed at Menelaus's palace, after a long journey; Dio- 
g medes and Ulyſſes, after their return from nent, the manner of | 
B bee enemies See v n | | | 


Adu eee 


f * bathed and anointed, ſat down to Han. Is the heroical. ages, 
men and women, without iſtinction, bathed themſelves in rivers; this 


we find done by Nauſicae, the 8 of 2 MA of Phenci 
: (9, a and Europa in Moſchus (J). 


| 5 —— tb, xe%m euren Areigs, 


N Ng ad her . in the mouth of — Helens alſo 45 * fel · y 
lows an! in the river Eurotas, according to Theoeritus 5 (0. TO 


* p * 
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Though the expreſſions in theſe verſes are manifeſtly accommodated ls 
to the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, whereby the virgins were obliged. to ! 7 ball 
bathe, and accuſtom themſelves to ſuch exerciſes as in that age were 
only praftiſed by the men; whence the poet obſerves, that it was done 
gel, after the manner of men; which would have been a very im- 
proper expreſſion in the heroical times, when it was cuſtomary for 
both ſexes to uſe this diverſion alike. But if the ſea was within « 
convenient diſtance, they commonly bathed in it, rather than in the 
rivers, the ſalt water being thought, to uſe the words of Athenæus (a), 
uhu reis mi goss gie peges, conducive to ſtrengthen the nerves, by dry- 
ing up ſuperfluous humours. Thus, to forbear the mention of other 
inſtances, Diomedes and Ulyſſes in Homer; after very great fatigue, 
— oA i Ianeory 


went into the ſea, to cleanſe themſelves from ſweat ; and they who lived 

at a greater diſtance from the ſea, ſometimes removed thither for their. 
health's ſake, An example whereof we find in Minutius Felix, by 
one of the perſons, in whole dialogue it is reſolved, Miam petere, a- 
menimam civitatem, quod efſet corpori meo ſiccandit humoribus de mart« 
nit lavacris blanda et expedita curatio, to go to the moſt pleaſant. city, 1 
Oſtia, = _ 'to enjoy the ae of bathing * the ſea, which 1 iN 13 
is an eaſy and expeditious method of drying up the ſuperfluous hu- {#38 

mours of the . Hot baths were alſo am * 


ancient. Heads N N 
N zurgd, the hot baths ſhowed by Vulcan, or, as others ſay, by Minerva Wi 
| to Hercules, at a time when he had underwent a 'very great fatigue, 115 
are celebrated by the poets. Pindar (5) ſpeaks of She NugePay Avred, 1 
the hot baths of the nymphs, Homer commends one of the fountains 6 
of Scamander for its hot water, in the twenty-ſecond Thad. In the . 
fame Iliad, Andromache provides a hot bath for Hector, againft his 197 
return from the battle. Neſtor, in the eleventh Iliad, orders Heca- SH 
; mede to make ready Seed Aderga, an bot bath; and to mention but one 1 
{ 9 


inſtance more, the Phæacians are ſaid in Homer's Odyſſes to place 
their chief delight in » 85 ö a: xe oY eee 
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Eipeera, T' ies, nourge vf Ingua, # wal, — mp 
* Changes of apparel, bot baths, and beds 3 yet hot baths do not ſeem to 
have been then ſo much uſed as in later ages; and thoſe words of 
Artemidorus (e), that T«Au xa; en Tomge. 76 Balsa, baths ſeem = 
SE ne oe eggs = 
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to have been thought hurtful by the ancients, are probably meant of 
hot baths only; and then the following words, which have been wg 
ready cited, that baths were anciently- never uſed but after ſome 7 | 
great fatigue, muſt be underſtood in the ſame ſenſe 3 however that be 

it is plain from that author, that ancient Greeks Ganariiz & I Ne had 
no balneos like thoſe of later times, but is reis dra do dente, waſhed 
in certain veſſels called dcs; which word, as explained by Phavo. 
rinus (a), ſignifies Tv, or Mx,4m, a large baſon or veſſel to waſh in 

being derived Tzg4 7b Thy de pride, from taking away the filth of th, 
Body; whence &rapur9%. is mentioned by Pollux amongſt the veſſels 
which belong to balneos; and the ancient Romans had a veſſel in their 
own houſes, wherein they waſhed, called lavatrina, or latrina, which 
was afterwards termed Balneum; and when,two baths came; to be uſed 

one hot, and another cold, in the plural ba/nea (6). Public balneos 
were unknown till later times: Athenzus tells us, that, in his age, 
FxpooPuTW; TE BreNaviies rarg,ν,.., Thy up u The ToXtwg Roanrwy arts, 


they were but lately come into uſe, and that formerly no ſuch places were 


allowed to be within the city (c). The balneos commonly contained the 


. Amydoriguy, wherein ai, T4 peri, they put off their clothes, 
2. Yiroxavroy, Or rule, ſudatorium, a room moſt common ly 
round, and provided with The 2xaTv, fire, ſo contrived that it ſhould 
not ſmoke, for the benefit of thoſe who defired to ſweat; it was al- 
ſo termed Laconicum, from the frequent uſe of this way of ſweatiog in 
Laconia. _ Mu F e e 
3. Bærrigigiev, a hot bath, 
4. Aureor, a cold bath. ee 1 
F. Aden ng, the re m wh ercin they were anointed; © © | 


* 
* 


| After bathing, they always anointed, either {w@gdrovres rds caha rue 


roges, 10 cloſe the pores of the body, which was eſpecially. neceſſary after 


tlie uſe of hot baths, or ge 70 pou ZngarFirrog T U &T0T%Meuping i- 
v1 . Te owpeeeres, leſt the ſkin ſhould become rough after the water was | 
dried off i (4). If we may belieye . Pliny (e), they had no better 
ointment in the time of the Trojan war, than oil perfumed with odori- 


ferous herbs, eſpecially roſes; whence fed Heu, oi mixed with roſes, 

is mentioned in Homer's twenty-third lliad (J], where Venus anoints 

Hector's body: e e CCC 
4 Ie” 1 U 
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To the ſame'ointments he elſewhere gives the epithets of «8455101 url, - 7 
and 19 veoptivey (a), ſpeaking of Juno, | 4 fy 108 
| AuBpooiy pris TeaToy and geg perecerog ! ; 
Abate Tur x ererbaro e Mn Hala ; 
Apogeoin, vd, To 5 0 r N ney, ; | CNY 


But Athenzus is of opinion, that Homer. eld Thy yenow ra» woes, , 
N abra xπ wer” imiYre, was acquainted with the of of more precious 
ointments, but calls them oil, with the addition of an epithet, to di- 
ſtinguiſh them from common oil (5). The ſame obſervation is made 
by the commentators upon that poet, when they explain thoſe words 
«ads Ls, perfumed oil; and it is well known that the Jews called all 
ſerts of ointments by the name of oil; the reaſon ſeems to have been, 
that oil was the firſt ointment; however, the ancient heroes never uſed. 
wiew, coſtly ointments.” Athenzus himſelf acknowledges, that Homer 
never introduces &Poptires g Hewes, any of his heroes anointed with 
any ointment beſide oil, except Paris, a ſoft and effeminate perſon. In 
more delicate ages, when very much of the primitive plainneſs was 
laid afide, it was ſtill by many thought indecent for men to anoint 
themſelves with precious ointments. Chryſippus would have the name 
of ico» derived amd rd pier r. wars 3% r perais Mete her, from the 
vain and unprofitable labour of compounding it. And Socrates was of 
opinion, that the ſmell, as well as the garments of wen and women, 


| ought to be different; that for women. it was decent enough to ſmell of 
perfumed ointments, but that men ſhould rather ſmell of oil, which was 


uſed in the ſchools of exerciſe. Solon prohibited men from ſelling oint- 

ments; and the laws of Sparta entirely forbade any perſon to ſell them, 
as we are informed at large by Athenæus (c) ; nevertheleſs women, 

and ſome effeminate men, were ſo curious in their choice of ointments, 


that they could tell very critically, To vi ixary Toy gbd bow render, 
7 what ſort ſuited beſt with each member of the body, An example 
r whereof we find in the following verſes of Antiphanes, which are cited 
7 7 ps 3 Eo | 5 7” 
r Ex agu D N dr ddes tig 3 
s Alyur rig pet 1786 T0005 12 T& of, N e 64 I Cl 5 . 7 
p  Ooerixires d 7%; rates 35 Te r 
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Egrvanive . 7d +youv © Toy evi. 10, ee . 
Laſtly, It muſt not be omitted, that the feet being moſt expoſed to 
| | Cuſt and filth, were oftner waſhed and anointed than other parts of the 
in | (a) | Iliad. F. v. 170. *» * mY (5) Lib. XV. Cap. XI. 1 1 (%) Lib. XV, Cap. X. oh ' 
4 418 "pe 
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| body ; on which account they are by ſome thought to be called 
rds in Homer. Women were generally employed to waſh and andint 

the feet, both in the heroical and later ages; it was cuſtomary for 4 

to kiſs the feet of thoſe to whom they thought a more than common 
reſpect was due; thus the woman in the Goſpel kiſſes the feet of our 
bleſſed Saviour while ſhe anointed them. The ſame ceremony was . 
formed towards Philolean by his daughter, as himſelf relates in Ari. 
ſtophanes (a); | | i 
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' Let vs from this digreſſion return to the entertainment; and the frf 
ceremony aſter the gueſts arrived at the houſe of entertainment, was 
the ſalutation performed by the maſter of the houſe, or one appointed 
in his place; to do this was termed by the general name of dowel lu, | 
though this word xvgiws irs rd mgrrAiuotai rin, In its ſtrict ſenſe, figniges table, v 


to embrace one with arms around, being derived ad rd de en «; and co 
dvr vy Eiger, from forcibly drawing another to one's ſelf, as we are nes (c) 


informed by the old Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (6); but the mot 

common ſalutation was by the conjunction of their right hands, the right 

hand being accounted a pledge of fidelity and friendſhip; whence Py. 

thagoras adviſed, py marr} i rh dig, that the right hand ſhould 

nat be given to every man, meaning that all perſons were not fit to be 

: made our friends. This ceremony was very ancient, and is mentioned 
in Homer (e) | „ | 


 OiF a5 pus Nev, 2060 30% @Tavrigy 
| Xigoiy y ice g idgraicalet voor. 5 


Hence dase is ſometimes joined with den e and is almoſt ſy. | 


Which 
by Ath. 


| mwenymous to it. Thus in Ariltophanes (4) 

| 1 4 * æbrd zemugorre net Si abies 14 5 7 THE 
q Piave Arurris brd The idenis. | 0 Os mer 
; | Sometimes it is uſed figuratively for any ſort of entertainment or recep · L . 2 
j tion. Thus we find d4$00a; dari, dc do lad vgn, dit do das dwge 5, dirt | 


- t 3, ; 2, (Ce) 
 Kensors Ad, levels, QC. ſtool, 101 


% Sometimes they kiſſed the lips, hands, knees, or feet, in ſalutations, 3. Ka 
| as the perſon deſerved more or leſs reſpet. There was a particular krnifies 
ſort of kiſs, which is called by Suidas xvrTger, by Pollux urge, the * then 
3 dran Ta ra Oνẽỹſma de rauoarpmx, when they took the perſon, 1 
1 like a pat, by both his ears, which was chiefly practiſed by or towards WM Veith. 
children. We find it mentioned by Eunicus (ej „ ies, to 


( Veſ is p. 473. (5) In Plptum, p. 77 (e) Odyſſ. y. v. 33. ( Flute. 
(s) In Antia, apud Julium Pollucem. 1 : Bet 115 ; ; DE 
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) Lib, 11 
Lib. \ 


i 


of ehe aufen Cuftoms of 2 


. bro cose, mung 


Aud by Tiballus (a); ; 


natuſq. ind. 5 
Ofcula comprenſir auribus eripiet. | | | 


As uſo by Theocritus, from whom it appears to have been ſometimes. 
uled oy men and women (3); 


Oo &, " Abalrras, ir tet rea, zx lars 


Tay r vage, 07s o Thy e auc. 


table, which was accounted ill breeding, but ſpent ſome time in viewing 
nes (c) inſtructs his father to ood, ; 


Emer” ba 785 Mane 5 „ 
Oge p Nera, 1 abe daifaucen. „ 
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* Atheneus (d ), 
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Of the Ceremonies at | Entertainments. 


HE ancient: Wiel ſat at meat. There are three forts of feats 
mentioned by Homer, 23 


1. Aigęes, which contained two 3 as che name u to import, | 
ind was commonly placed for thoſe of the meaneſt quality. 

2. Oele, on which _y ſat upright, en under their feet a boot 
kool, termed ®gy | 

3. Kaos, on which thay: fat leaning 2 little dock eme as the word 


denifies, Of theſe a more Tull and exact account wen be een in 
Athenzus (e). 


Neither was it WY cuſtom 3 in x Hat 6" ag in we Fe" eoun 
tries, to lit at entertainments; it was . by the — Romans, 
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The ade being admitted, did not 1 fit down at the ; 
and commending the room and furniture. Thus the ſon in bes 


Which obſervation, with others of the ſame nature, is 5 taken a notice cof . 
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1 376 1 12 5 Of the Miſcellany Cuftoms of Greece, 

as we are informed by Ifidorus (a) and Servius (5). And Philo hath 

obſerved, that Joſeph ordered his brethren zars rag unis xd wr(,, 

pew Tay al9guray iv Tals ir, Tvveoiar T E,e Xeupirwy, to ft 

according i their ages, the cuflom of lying at entertainments not having 

then obtained (c). . But afterwards kr, TevÞdy yetevro, xeavipprnouy an 70 

; FiÞewy £71 rd XMva ws ct bestens rivuy, when men began to be ſoft and effemi. 

. mate, they exchanged their ſeats for beds, in order to drink with more egſe; 

| vet then of ngwis el xa oivororagey, the heroes who drank fitting were 

| Hill thought praiſe-wortby; and ſome who accuſtomed themſelves to 2 

J primitive and ſevere way of living, retained the ancient poſture. This 
was done by the Cynic philoſophers, as we find in Plautus (4); 


2 —— 
. < otelnes. . — 


* 


a potrus in ſubſellio ao 


. Cynice accipiemur, quam in leflts, 55 


\ 


Ft 
& © „ 1 


In Macedonia, no man was allowed to ſit at meals till he had killed 2 
- boar without the help of nets, as we are informed by Hegeſander in 
- Athenzus (e). And Alexander the Great ſometimes kept to the an- 

cient way; and once rilgaxociz; nyiports irifly, inagiow Gi diQgw) agyvinl 
Ku, @X#ey0i; Tie ewras Hf, entertaining 400 commanders, he 
placed them upon ſilver ſeats, covered with purple cloth, as we learn] 
from Duris in the ſame author. And in the moſt luxurious and effeni. 
nate ages, children were ſometimes. not permitted to lie down, but had 
ſeats at the end of their fathers beds. It was the cuſtom for the chil4 

_ dren of princes, and the reſt of the nobility of that age, to fit at their 
meals in the fight of their relations, in the time of Tacitus (F). Whencel 
Suetonius deſcribing the behaviour of Auguſtus towards his grandchilJ 

_ dren, ſays, that neque cœnavuit una, niſi in imo lecto adſiderent, they al 
| ways fat at the end of the bed when they ſupped with him (g). Andg 
the ſame author reports, that the Emperor Claudius always ſupped with 
his children, and ſome of the noble boys and maids, who, according tf 
ancient cuſtom, ſat at the bottom of the bed (5). The ſame place wat 
"commonly aſſigned to men of meaner condition, when they were enter 
tained with others of better quality, Whence in Plutarch (i), the rel 

of the gueſts lie down, only Æſop is placed upon a ſeat next to Solon 
And Donatus (#) reports, that Terence being ordered to repeat lon 
part of his comedies to Cœcilius, went to him at the time of ſupper, aa 
being in mean apparel, was placed upon a ſeat near the bed; but aft 
he had recited a few verſes, was invited to lie down to ſupper. | 
I The manner of lying at meat was thus: The table was place 
in the middle, round which ſtood the beds, covered with on * 
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tapeſtry, according to, the quality of the maſter of the houſe, upon 
theſe they lay, inclining the ſuperior part of their bodies upon their 
left arms, the lower part being ſtretched out at length, or a little bent; 
their heads were raiſed up, and their backs ſometimes ſupported with 
pillows. If ſeveral perſons lay upon the ſame bed, then the firſt lay 
on the uppermoſt. part, with his legs ſtretched out behind the ſecond 
perſon's back; the ſecond's head lay below the navel or boſom of the 
former, his feet being placed behind the third's back ; and in like man- 
ner the third, fourth, fifth, and the reſt; for though it was accounted. 
mean and ſordid at Rome to place more than three or four upon one 
bed, yet as we are informed by Cicero (a), Grœci quini ſtipati in lectu- 
lis, ſepe plures fuere, the Greeks uſed to crowd five, and many times 
a greater number into the ſame bed. Perſons beloved commonly lay in 
the boſoms of thoſe who loved them; thus the beloved diſciple in the 
Goſpel lies in the boſom of our bleſſed Saviour at the celebration of 
the paſſover (6). There is another example of the like practice in 
juvenal (c); : | | ja 


Cena ſedet, gremio jacuit nova nupta mariti. 


At the beginning of the entertainment, it was cuſtomary to lie flat up- 
on their bellies, that fo their right hand might with more eaſe reach to 
the table; but afterwards, when their appetites began to decreaſe, they 
reclined upon their ſides; in which ſenſe we are to underſtand the 
words of Plutarch (4), L t wpxi piv ini cope Teoviver, axderimroret 
Tg; TY TE4TG@v, NS eg d MnTETKnMaTUGEY ii gd dog ins FATE THY XATARAN= 
an, or, as it ſhould be read, xar#xac, that at the beginning every one 
put his mouth forward, looking towards the table; but afterwards 
changes the poſture of his inclination from depth to breadth. And 
Horace alludes to the ſame cuſtom in the following verſes (e): 


_ Nee faris oft cara piſees avertere menſa, Po 
Fnarum quibus eft Jus aptius, & quibus afſis, 
Languidut in cubitum ſeſe conviva reponet. 


It was cuſtomary from the heroical ages downwards, for the gueſts 
to be ranked according to their quality. It is evident that in Homer, 
25 Euſtathius (J) hath obſerved, i ovgrerloy Aτ r of dgigs, the 
chief perſons had the uppermoſt ſeats at entertainments. And after- 
wards at public entertainments there was zveα,ſ rag, nomenclator, a 
perſon appointed to call every gueſt by name to his proper place. But 
to determine in what order they fat, and which were accounted the 
chief places, is more difficult. It ſeems probable that the heroes ſat. 
in long ranks, and that the chief perſons were placed at the head of 
each rank on both ſides of the table, which is the meaning of the word 
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378 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, 
Auges, uppermoſt, in the fore-mentioned paſſage of Euſtathius. Thy, 
in the ninth Thad (a), where Achilles entertains Agamemnon's amhac. 


ſadors, he places himſelf uppermoſt in one rank, and Ulyſſes, as the 
principal ambaſſador, in the other; = 


Tae gl Vee) Aννẽe/, 
AvToc 0 avtio; 1825 Od veces Fro, 
Tois TE £74200, 


Neptune, though coming laſt to an entertainment of the gods, yet 
5 Eder dg EV bee. 


ſat in the middle, that place being reſerved, as a right belonging to 


him. Jupiter was at the head of one rank, next to him on the lame 
fide fat Minerva, his daughter, who, on a certain time, gave place to 


Thetis, probably as being a ſtranger (5). 


H 9' d vg Al Targt a, e128 d A gun. 


Juno led the oppoſite rank, and being wife and ſiſter to Jupiter, neither 
gave place to Thetis nor any other (e). The moſt honourable places 
in beds at entertainments were not the ſame in all nations. In Perſia 

the middle place was the chief, and always aſſigned to the king, or 

the chief gueſt; in Greece the firſt or neareſt to the table; and a- 

mongſt the Heracleotz, and the Greeks who lived about the Euxine 

ſea, the firſt place of the middle bed was the moſt honourable. On 
the contrary, at Rome the laſt, or uppermoſt place of the middle, was 
preferred before any other (4). But they who affected a more free 
and eaſy way of living, were not ſolicitous about places. An example 
hereof we have in Jimon (e), who having invited men of all quali- 
ties, citizens, ſtrangers, friends, and relations, to a ſplendid entertain- 
ment, defired every man to lie down in that place which pleaſed him 
beſt; nevertheleſs men of proud tempers, even on ſuch occafions, like 
the Jews on that account reproved by. our blefſed Saviour, affected 
to have the chief places; ſo it happened at Timon's entertainment, 
where. many of the gueſts having taken their places, one in very fine } 
apparel, and attended with a numerous retinue, came to the door of 
the room, viewed all the company, then preſently retired ; and be- 
ing followed by ſeveral of thole who were preſent, and deſired to re- 
turn, replied, here was no fit place left for him. Some diſpoſed their 
gueſts in ſuch an order as they thought moſt apt to promote good 
fellowſhip, placing men of the ſame years, of the ſame profeſſion, | 
| FEI 32 > el 
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(a) V. 277. (5) Iliad. 4. v. 100. 
Quæſt. J. (44 Gonk, Plutarchus, Lib. cit. Quæſt. III. 
libri Quæſt. II. 55 e | 
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or temper, next one another; or tempering the variety of humours by 
lacing men of angry diſpoſitions neareſt the meek and gentle, thoſe 
of filent tempers nearelt the talkative ; but, in things of this nature, 
there was no certain rule, every man followed his own fancy; and it 
is propounded as a problem in Ylutarch (a), whether was beſt, to aſ- 
ign every man his place, or leave the gueſts to take the places which 
happened to them? I tha!l only add under this head, that it is ſaid to 
have been a very ancient cuſtom at Lacedemon for the eldeſt perſon ' 
to go before the reſt to the beds at the common hall, unleſs the king 
gave the precedence to another, by calling him firſt. Thus Euſta- 
thius (5). | . 

Let us, in the next place, proceed to the table. Now the table 
was accounted i yenux, 0i ns & Jeb rige T ν Te 9 Hives, a very ſa- 
cred thing, by means of which honour was paid to the god of friendſbip 
and hoſpitality (c). This god was Jupiter, who, from the protection 
of gueſts and friends, received the titles of h. and S. Hercu- 
les alſo had ſome of this affair; whence he is called Tex#TiGio; and de- 
7:47:54; 3 neither were the reſt of the gods thought to be wholly un- 
concerned, It was cuſtomary to place the ſtatues of the gods upon 
the table; whence Arnobius (4) derides the Gentiles, quod /acras fa- 
ciant menſas ſalinorum appoſfitu et fimulacris deorum, for conſecrating 
their tables, by placing on them ſalts, and images of their gods, They 
alſo, as will farther appear afterwards, offered libations to the 
gods upon their tables; whence Cleodemus in Plutarch calls it S 
1% Baby Y Ziviay, the altar of the gods of friendſhip and hoſpilality. 
And according to the ſaying of Thales, As the deſtruction of the 
earth would occaſion diſorder and confuſion in all parts of the 
univerſe, ſo the table being taken away, the whole houſe would 
* preſently be diſſolved, the holy fire, and hearth, and entertainment, 
„which are the chief endearments of life, or rather life itſelf, would 
* all be deſtroyed.” Thus Plutarch (e). Hence we may learn why 
ſo much veneration was paid to the tables, that to diſhonour them by 
any dithoneſt or indecent behaviour, was thought a very great crime, 


Hence that ſaving of Juvenal (7): 
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Hic verbis nullus pudor, aut reverentia menſce. 


And complaints againſt ſuch as perſidiouſly violated the regard due to 
the hoſpitable tables are very frequent in the poets. Thus Caſſandra in 
Lycophron (g) complains of Paris, who ſtole away Helena, the wife of 
Menelaus, by whom he had been courteoully entertained : | 
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380 Of the Miſcellany Cuftoms of Greece. 
In the heroical ages, the tables were made of wood, poliſhed * wth 
the beſt manner of thoſe times, and the feet were ſometimes painted — tl 


with variety of colours. Hence the following epithets of tables in Te 


| Homer, Sis, ivZo05, xvavonrizz, &c, The form was round, if we ma fonil 
| . | = | y 1901 
q believe Myrleanus in Athenzus (a), who reports, that the anciem meat 
; Greeks made their tables, and ſeveral other things, ſpherical, in imi. by at 
| tation of the world, which they believed to be of that figure. But nick u. 
| Euſtathius, who is rather to be followed, obſerves, from ſeveral pal. whic 
1 ſages in Homer, bir xvxMlige; einat Tas TRAMEGHS, WANG TITUI12; gi, ta fone 
1 rw, that the tables were not then round, but extended in length ; which table 
—_ figure is more agreeable to what hath been before obſerved concerning by th 
q the manner of their fitting in long ranks. The tables in thoſe ds 
were not covered with linen, but only carefully cleanſed with wet 
ſponges. Of this cuſtom there are ſeveral examples in Homer, a; | 
that in the firft book of his Odyfley (9): 0 ht 
Oi d avrs 079 yourt FOAUTEHTUTE TLaTt, a5 Ther 
? NS x Ye, ide Age ro CaTEUIT(. 5 their 
| The ſame thing is done in the twentieth book of the ſame poem (c), Tau, 
| to forbear the mention of other inſtances. And later authors ſpeak |} nd 
. of the like practice. Thus Arian (4), &gov Tus Tania, ca oF « 
| | | . 5 2 ture 
take away the tables, cleanſe them with ſponges, And Martial, mine 
| Hic tibi forte datur tergendis ſpongia menſis, Wo ; = 
| In later ages, the tables of men of inferior quality were commonly 
| ſupported by three feet, and made of plain and ordinary wood; but 
thoſe which belonged to men of better condition were compoſed ok 
more coſtly materials. The moſt curious forts of wood were ſought, } Thi 
and many times fetched from foreign countries for this uſe. They | * 
were alſo adorned with plates of ſilver, or other metals, and ſupported | #98 
by one or more feet, curiouſly wrought, and called after the name of * hi 
ſome of the ancient heroes, Atlantes, Telamones, &c; The moſt com- * 1 
mon ſupport of theſe tables was an ivory foot, caſt in the form of a lion, 5 ; 
a leopard, or ſome other animal. Some have thought that in Homer eve- } 1 
ry gueſt had a diſtinct table by himſelf; whence Athenzus (e) reports, og} 
Td wovoParyery bv eic. Tols Tag ev, that the ancients uſed to eat by theme g M 
ſelves; but as that is not ſufficiently proved by the inſtances which 5 
are produced for that end, ſo, in the following ages, it was certainly ac- : 5 
dTdounted more unſociable and inhuman to eat in that manner, as we are . Al 
informed by the fame author (J), which was nevertheleſs n 1 they 
() Lib. XI Cap, XIll. (6) Ver. 112. (s) Ver. 150. (44) Lib. VII. (a) L 
| Cap. XXVII. (0) Lib. I. Cap. Vil. /) Lib. I. Cap. VI. &% 00 
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by ſome of the barbarous nations, and in particular, as Tacitus reports, 
by the Germans. 1 | 

Teig in Greek, and menſa in Latin, are ambiguous words, and 
ſignify not only the tables, but alſo v cri rd d avray Tia, the 
meat placed upon them, to uſe the words of Julius Pollux (a). Henee 
by agdrai, Jeuriges, Tgirai vgn, and in Latin by prime, ſecundæ, ter- 
iæ menſ#, are underſtood the firſt, ſecond, and third courſes of meat; 
which ambiguity of ſignification is by ſome thought to have been occa- 
ſioned by the cuſtom then in uſe, of bringing in and taking away the 
tables and the meat upon them together; which opinion is confirmed 
by the following paſſage of Alexis in Athenæus (5). | 


N; d Thy Tganilay avYeons; ve 
®zpovlees Em, FOXHIAGY aged 
Koows Beveruy. ü 


- 


There were therefore three diſtin& parts of the ſupper, which was 


their chief meal. | | 

1. Ae, Tgooigury, antecenium, cane prafatio, ſometimes termed gs. 
relle, Which, as the names import, was rather a preparation to, than 
any part of the ſupper, and conſiſted of herbs of the ſharpeſt taſte, 


in particular at Athens, of. coleworts, eggs, oyſters, ode, a mix- 


ture of honey, and as it is probable, of the ſharpeſt wines, and other 
things which were thought to-create an appetite, 3 — 5 
2. Acizvey, cena, the ſupper, which was ſometimes called x:Pzay Se, 


in Latin, caput cœnæ; in this ſenſe the following paſſage of Martial is 


by ſome underſtood :+ 


A Mullus bibi quatuor emptus 
Librarum cane pompa, caputque ful. 


This courſe was always more plentifully furniſhed out than the for- 
mer; whence was that ſaying of Dromeas the paraſite, who being 
aſked whether the ſuppers at Chalſis or thoſe at Athens were more 
ſnlendid ? replied, © that the preface of the ſupper at Chalcis was to 
be preferred before the whole entertainment at Athens;” meaning, 


by the preface of the ſupper, the ſeveral forts of ſhell-fiſh, and other 


proviſion, which was conſumed before the ſupper, as we are informed 
by Athenæus (c), DE ef 


3. Atvrige rg, the ſecond courſe, which conſiſted of ſweetmeats 


of all kinds, which they ealled Tgxynuure, Trewynmuariouey, watlva;, Tewys- 
Mt, kme, inifogriouats, iniÞogitnaTea, ei derber, terug, Re. 
Alſo by the Dorians, who called entertainments dw]n, and curl Re, 
they were termed irawauw (4). This courſe was furniſhed with the 

1 ome Eh ee Wl fept tt” utmoſt 


— 


(e) Lib. VI. Cap. Xll. (6) Lib. IX. principio, Cap. Il. (e) Lib. IV. Cap. V. 
(%) Conf, Athenæus, Lib, IV. Cap. VIII. 1 
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was fo religiouſly obſerved in the heroical ages, that Achilles, though | 


Fg * 


382 Of the Miſcellany Guftoms of Greece. 
_ utmoſt ſplendour, eſpecially in ages addicted to luxury; whence it mat 
ſometimes, by way of eminence, called 7gariZz, the courſe, as 00 3 
informed by Athenæus (a), who has left deſcriptions of ſeveral of "My 'I 
courſes. But in this ſort of proviſion the Grecians were very 3 
excelled by the Perſians, who uſed to ſay, rs; Exams FITHIOPEY SG reife. 
waysrVz; ors oÞ:iTy aro esmys rege pog ie rcci Sey Nd dies, 6 0 T4 TagaPleun 
toblorrs; S ravorrar, that the Grecians leave off eating while they are hungry 
becauſe nothing of any value 1s ever ſet before them after ſupper; and yet 
if any thing is produced, they /{ill eat on (G). wn” 


Sometimes the three forementioned proviſions were called xeury, J;y;.. | 
es, en reenits, the fl, ſecond, third courſe, the agen, Jän beg 
reckoned a part of the ſupper, and making the firſt courſe ;. and where 
there was a great variety of diſhes, that every one of the gueſts might | 
might be able to chooſe what pleaſed him beſt, 25 790; Jy uc rog. xt. 
Sori c, a gef, Tr agi Ap THY Tagioxvaruiuuy, 40 6 
SSt 5, Tr pin nov Plgesv 0 peetryerees 5 a paper was delivered to the na. 
Aer of the feaſt, containing a catalogue of all the diſhes which the cont | 
had provided, and this was communicated by him to the gueſts 46 
occaſion required. But it muſt not be imagined that the Grecian ſup. | 
pers always conſiſted of ſuch a variety of diſhes or courſes ; whatever 
be the cuſtom at the tables of princes, and others of the firſt qua- 
lity, the reſt were content with meaner proviſion for their ordinary 
diet, only upon the feſtivals of the gods, or upon, other ſpecial occa. 
fions, they allowed themſelves more freedom (e); and the heroical 
ages rarely had more than one courſe. BUS! 5 
Ihe ancients had ſo great a ſenſe of the Divine Providence, that 
they thought it unlawful to eat till they had firſt offered a part of 
their provifion, as a ſort of firſt-fruits, to the gods; which cuſtom | 


diſturbed by Agamemnon's ambaſſadors at midnight, would not eat 
till an oblation was offered. e 1 e | 
4 OS, FS ” 
| Orot. Y Yom avdrye, 
Targa Avy oy ereipo), 00 &y ru g,] Funders. | 


And Ulyfles in another place of Homer, reports, that in Polyphe. 
mus's den, himſelf and his fellow-ſoldiers were not unmindful of this 
gary. 1 * | | | 


EN rde KATE; Nucertesx, 102 u, aurol 
Tvgoy aivugey0. Payoptsy. 5 


; In the entertainments of Plato and Xenophon, we End oblations | 
made; and, to forbear the mention of more examples, the negle of 


this duty was accounted a very great impiety, which none but | 
ROY | i | 1 Ebpicur us, 


* 


- (s) Lib. XIV, Cap. XI. ) Herodotus, Lib. I. Cap. CXXxXIII. Athenæus, Lib. 
IV. Cap. Xx. (6) Conf. Athenæus, Lib. XV. initio, Cap. Kx& xx 
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Epicurus, and others who worſhipped no gods at all, would be guilt y 
of; thele, with ſeveral other obſervations on the lame ſubject, we find 
in 'Athenzus (a). The firſt of theſe oblations was always made to 
Veſta, the chief of the houſehold gods; afterwards they worſhipped 


we are 3 by Homer (9): 


— vag ur 86 wird 
| Elna, dynrolciy, 4 * 8 Teary TURATITS 
Ein a gxilunos ends techn ol . | 5 


cauſe ſhe, being protectreſs of the houſe, was, in Cicero's language (e), 


or, laſtly, According to the account of Ariſtocritus in the Scholiaſt of 
vice done by Veſta in his war againſt the glants ; ; hence came the 


whereby was intimated, that -our domeſtic concernments ought to be 
our firſt and chief care. 


During the entertainment, all the gueſis were * e in . 
quam cœnavil atratus ? . What perſon ever was found to fup in black 2? 


deck themſelves with flowers, . or garlauds compoſed of flowers, which 


tertainment (g). They not only adorned their heads, necks and breaſts, 
but often beſtrewed the beds whereon they. lay, and all parts of the 


rerſes of Ovid 0, wherein he celebrates this cuſtona ; 
: Eine innexiſ e conviva capillis 
Saltat, & imprudens uritur arte meri. 
| Ebrius ad durum Jormoſæ limen amicæ 
Cantat, habent unctæ mollia ſerta coma. 
Nulla coronata peraguntur ſeria fronte, 
Nee liquide junfto flore bibuntur aqua. 
Donec eras miſtus nullts, Acheloe, racemis, 
Gratia ſumende non erat ulla roſe. 


(z) Conf, Athenæus, Lib. XXV. Cap x. 00 — Lib. V. 


ſome of the other gods; and, 10 of all, offered a libation to Vella, as 


The 985100 why this goddels had this honour paid her, was, either hw 
rerum cuſtos intimarum, keeper of things moſt concealed from: common 
view; or, according to Phurnutius, becauſe ſhe being the ſame with 
the earth in the eſleem of the people, was the common principle out of 
which all bodies are produced, and into which they are again reſolved ; 
Auriſtophanes (4), this privilege was conferred by Jupiter, for the 5 


verb uſed by Plato (e) and others, «@' Esias zgxcola, 10 begin with V fat 


or ſome other cheerful colour; and, to uſe Cicero's words (, Nuit un- 
That colour was left to times of mourning, It was alſo cuſtomary to 


were provided by the maſter of the feaſt, and brought in before the 
ſecond courſe, or, as ſome are of opinion, at the beginning of the en- 


room; but the head was chiefly regarded, as appears from the following 5 


; ä 


| (a) Lib. W. Cap. Xxvll. @) ag in Veſtam.& Mercurjum. aft) Lab. n. ; 
De Natura Deorum. (4) Veſpis, p. 490. (e) Euthyphrone. 0 7 ) i Verlag 
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Bacchus amat flores, Baccho placuiſſe coronam 
Ex Ariadneo fidere nofſe potes. N 


Garlands are by ſome thought to have been an invention of Prome. 
theus, who firſt preſcribed the uſe of them, that men ſhould, by that 
emblem of his bonds, commemorate the puniſhment which he had 
{ſuffered for his kindneſs to them. To this opinion the following verſes | 
of Aſchylus, which are cited by Athenzus (a), ſeem to allude ; 


Ta de S yt SiÞave, eg yoo FiÞog 
Atopay agire; te TieopenJims Aoys. 


Fn another place (5) the ſame . author relates out of Draco the Cor. 
cyrean, that Janus invented garlands, ſhips, boats, and the art of coin. | 
ing money; and thence it was cuſtomary in ſeveral cities of Greece, | 
and alſo of Italy and Sicily, for the coin to bear on one fide the image | 
of two faced Janus, and on the reverſe a boat, a ſhip, or a garland, 
Pliny will have the firſt garlands to have been ufed by Bacchus, ang | 
compoſed of ivy (c). And in later ages they commonly made uſe of 
ivy and amethyſtus, as preſervatives againſt drunkenneſs, whence the 
latter of them has its name from the privative particle à and jy (d). 
Feſtus affirms, Antiquiſſimum genus ſuiſſe coronarum laneum, * that the 
moſt ancient garlands were made of wool;“ with one of this fort the 
enchantreſs in Theocritus (e) adorns her cup : 


8 \ > 1 | 22 * Sf 
Tetra Nux, Poiyiim 0405 Cονt 


Whether garlands were commonly uſed at the time of the Trojan war, 
is not certain. Athenzus hath obſerved that they are uſed by none of 
| Homer's heroes, yet that the poet himſelf has ſeveral allufions to them, 
ſome of which are the following: b LES 


£ Nioov ny Tie: xdyreg dc, ire e 
| n—Y 7 ry 


Whence he concludes that garlands were unknown in the heroical ages, 
but came into uſe before Homer's time (F)). 
The flowers and greens whereof garlands were compoſed, were 
various. In the primitive times, they made no entertainments but 
upon the feſtivals of the gods, and then the garlands, hymns, and 


ſongs, were ſuch as the gods were thought to delight in, as we te 
() Lib. XV. Cap. V. (5) Ejuſdem libri, Cap. XIII. (e) Lib. XVI. Cap. I. 28 


() Plutarchus Sympoſ. Lib. III. Queſt. I. Idyll. II. v. 2. 7 Athenzu, . & u 


ar, | 
of 
m, 


eam from Athenæus (a). And in later ages, upon the public feſtival 
of any god, they ſeem to have uſed the particular herb or flower which 
was ſacred to him; but at other times all ſorts were made uſe of, as 
the ſeaſon would alle w, or they were thought moſt conducive to plea - 


| ſure, refreſhment (5), or health. Some were very curious in the choice 


of their garlands, thinking them to have a very great influence upon 
mens bodies; whence Mneſtheus and Callimachus, two Greek phyfi- 
cians, wrote books concerning garlands, as we are informed by Pliny 
(c). I ſhall add nothing farther upon this head, only that the roſe be- 
ing dedicated by Cupid to Harpocrates the god of filence, to engage 
him to. conceal the lewd actions of Venus, was an emblem of ſilence, 
whence to preſent or hold it up to any perſon in diſcourſe, ſerved in- 
ſtead of an admonition, that it was time for him to hold his peace; and 
in entertaining rooms it was cuſtomary. to place a roſe above the table, 
to ſignify that what was there ſpoken ſhould be kept private. This 
practice is deſcribed in the following epigram : e 


Ei roſe flos Venerit, cujus quo fafta laterent, 
Hatpocrati, Mairis dona, dicavit Amor. 
Inde roſam menſis hoſpes ſuſpendit amici; 
Conviva ut ſub ea dicta, tacenda ſciat. 


From the garlands let us proceed to ointments and perfumes, | The 
ancient Greeks, as Athenzus hath obſerved,(4), anointed their heads 
with ſome common and ordinary ſort of ointment, thinking, by that 
means, to keep themſelves cool and temperate, and to prevent fevers, 
and other miſchievous conſequences of the too plentiful uſe of wine; 
but afterwards, as it is uſual for men to improve the things which are 
uſed out of mere neceſſity, by the addition of others which ſerve for 
pleaſure and luxury, they came to uſe precious ointments and perfumes; 


Theſe, as alſo the diſtribution of garlands, and ſecond courſes at enter- 


tainments, with all the arts of luxury and effeminacy, were firſt intro= 
duced into Gfeece by the Ionians, who, by converſing with the, Afia- 

tics, were taught to lay aſide the primitive plainneſs of their manners 
ſooner than any of the Greeks z whence Ionicus riſus and Jonicur mo- 
tus became proverbial expreſſions for profuſe laughter and unſeemly 
motions (e). The chief part to which ointments were applied, was 
the head; but other parts of the body had ſometimes their ſhare both 
of ointments and garlands, and particularly i5xParire 74 gin, g inoger, 
or eg, & xeepdia, the breaſt was adorned with garlands and anointed, as 
being the ſeat of the heart, which they thought wag refreſhed by theſe 
applications as well as the brain (F). And the room wherein the en- 
tertainment was made, was ſometimes perfumed by burning myrrh or 
SO ll [ 


; ; ; . : D 6 g , N — - * att 


2 o * 
, 3 . . 


(a) Lib. V. Cap. IV. (6) Conf. Athenæus, Lib. III. Cap. XXI. Lib XV. Cap. V. 
) Lib. XXI. Cap. III. (4) Lib. XV. Cap. XIII. ex Myronid# libro de corohis 
& unguentis. (e) Valerius Maximus, Lib. II. initio Cap. IBI. J] Conf. 
Athena , ) ĩ˖ „„ oo EE 
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386 37 tf the Miſcellany ** of Gree. 5 
frankincenſe, or with other odours. Theſe cuſtoms are : briefly de. 
en in the YG veries of Archeſtratus 3 in ene 005 52 


| 467% 7". Aids N epd. nelge rage, dart t „ 
a | | Havre rig it ty ajoicts roy 4 av” 

| Ig. Ku FuxT0Fr peugeot aryeol; vairm Iegerive* 

>. . -% al op ugey, uαο Ts ru tua r TiPeay 

| . Tampigios, Lagos e es 


i ; The officers and attendants at entertainments were theſe e which fol. 
4 low: | 
In the firſt pics oujemevimgzces eee zalled Cuperects kr, 
TOE wonnndandage, v olg, 0 im This TRaFigUs, agxilgixAn®», and allo + ENteerees, | 
'  -. Wc; Was pits gu manager of the entertainment. This office Was ome. | 
times performed by the perſon at whoſe charge the entertainment was 
provided, ſometimes by :another named by him; ſometimes, eſpeciall 
in entertainments provided at the common expence, He was 0 by 
lots, or by the ſuffrages of the gueſts. 1 
Next, and ſometimes. the ſame with the former, was the "OE 
*ctherwiſe termed gers, T raklag xis, Kc. and in Latin rex, modimpe. 
rator, &c. the king, whoſe bufineſs it was to determine the laws of 
| good fellowſhip, and to obſerve whether every man, drank his propor- 
tion, whence he was alſo called s@Jzaps, oculus, the eye; he was com- 
monly appointed by lots; to which cuſtom, there are ſeveral alluſion | 
- in Horace : RE | : 


x . 


—— quem V, enus arbitrum 


Die btbend 255 Fi 
| And again ©: 
| "Et W 85 Plutonia 5 ; quo o fnul m megtir, pf 96 


Nec regna vinayſortiere talis, 
Nec tenerum nen We 2 


. \ 


The aſi" were e obliged to he} in all 8 e to o the com. 
mands of the Barns 3 whence Cicero upbraids à certain, perſon, that 
qui nunquam populi Romani legibus paruiſſet, 118 legibus que in poculis 
ponebantur, obtemperabat; he who never had ſubmitted to the laws of the 
Roman people, ſhould yield obedience to the laws of drinking (4). And 
Arrian (e) reports, rs the king being created by lots, commands in this 
manner: Do you drink, do you fill the glaſs, do you go, do you come. 
The chief magiſtrates were not exempted from yielding obedience, it | 
the lots' gave another the pre-eminence z whence Ageſilaus, king of La- | 


: cedemon, dees 2 at an e was not declared rex till tbe 
Y: OOO lots 


* - 
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lots had favoured him, as we are informed by Plutarch (a), who re- 


dorts in the ſame place, that being aſked by the cyp-bearer how much 
wine each gueſt ſhould drink; he made this reply: If there is plenty 


« of wine, let every man have _ on Mr for; if not, let "Oy 
« man have an equal ſhare: MY. 

 Aarrghs, diribitor, was ſo ternied dad + Nude, from dividing and 
diſtributing to every gueſt his portion whence entertainments were 
called $airs; - In the primitive times, the 'maſter of the feaſt carved 


for all his gueſts. Thus in Homer (5), when nn . 


dots were en at Achilles“ s ann 8 


= xg yeigaay Ane mn K 


— 


* 


Which nals; is 1 in i the laſt Iliad (). More n 2 
be needleſs, it being the practice of thoſe ages for men of the higheſt 


quality to deſcend to. very mean employments. And in later times, 


the ſame office was executed by ſome of the chief men at Sparta, as 
appears from the example of Lyſander, who was deputed to it by A- 


gelilaus (4). This cuſtom of diſtributing, to every gueſt his portion, 
was by ſome derived from the ages wherein the Greeks left off their 
ancient way of living upon acorns, and learned the uſe of corn, which be- 


ing at the firſt very ſcarce, gave occaſion to. continual quarrels : whence 


erardsXNiz, which originally fignified 2s ara; is Tai Jaan, the diſorders 


commuted at feaſts, came to be a general name for all forts of injurious 
and wicked behaviour. To prevent theſe diſorders, it was agreed that 
2 perſon ſhould be named to diſtribute to every man his portion; 
whence, as ſome are of opinion, the phraſe dals iten, equal entertainment; 


ſo frequently occurs. in Homer (e). Such to whom a particular re- 


ſpect was due; were. helped to /the belt parts,, and very often to a 


larger ſhare than the reſt of the gueſts. Thus Eumeus in Homer's 


Odyſſey, gives the V@T05, chine, which they eſteemed. the chief part, to 


Ulyſſes, the ſame is given by Agamemnon to Ajax, as a reward for his 
ſervice in the war (J). . one or the Lycian Kings, | in the 


lame poet 18 . 8 CO 2 7 


Bdgy n karin, id: raus are, 00. 
with the firſt ow the beſt thare of. 8 and full cup "Oi andthes 
place Diomedes, gie x dies Jinazors Khir, ir entertained with 'the 
belt ſhare of. che meat and full cups. It appears from Herodotus, that 
the kings of Sparta had d uur, d double portion of every diſh. 


And i in VERN ed e the melt of W the beloved brother 
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tion, as was done by Ulyſſes, who carved a part of the chine, which 
was ſet before him, to Demodocus. Afterwards when Greece learned 


who preferred the primitive temperance and frugality before the mo. 
his portion allotted, the entertainments were managed with great de- 


Plutarch, where he diſcourſes on this queſtion, Whether the ancient 
Greeks, who allotted every man his portion, or the modern, who | 


_ © commended (c)?“ 


In Athenzus (F) Mercury, the herald of the gods, is ſaid to be in- 
troduced by Alcæus and Sappho, filling the goblets at the celeſtial en - 


cuſtomary for boys or young men to fill the cups. Thus we find 
ps i ũ] ( 


And to uſe the words of Euſtathius (h), oel 61 Tae) Tagen d- 
to be filled out by virgins ;” which is agreeable to the manners of | 
_ thoſe times, wherein the gueſts were attended by | virgins, with- 
out any ſuſpicion of luſt or immodeſty; whence the daughter of 
Crete; and the ſame is done by other virgins and women in feve- | 
ral parts of Homer, as hath been obſerved by Athenzus (i); wy 


(a) Conf. Athenæus, Lib. I. Cap. XI. Euſtathius comment. in Homerum, p. 337 q 


* 


, , 9 ; 


of Joſeph, was twice as large as any of the other meſſes (2). They 
who received this honour, idagdv7o amd ra abr, 67s Künne, % 
Odverid; vdr aroreorapdy, 5 airy rugHv7re, 7 Aupobixy (b), had the pri. 

vilege of gratifying whomſoever they pleaſed with a part of the por. | 


the arts of luxury, the primitive way of - dividing to every man 
his portion was laid aſide, as exoavare; * arinwdiges, AS Covelous and 
illiberal, and the gueſts were allowed to carve for themſelves in the 
manner which pleaſed them beſt z nevertheleſs the ancient cuſtom waz | 
retained a long time at the entertainments after ſacrifices, and by ſome 


dern profuſe way of living; and it is obſerved. that whilſt every man had 


cency, and fewer diſorders were committed, as we are informed by 


6 ſet their proviſion in common before all the gueſts, were more to be 
From the diſtribution of meat, let us proceed to the perſons em- 
played to diſtribute drink; theſe were commonly termed oivex00,, and | 
about the Helleſpont' invyxvra: (4). In the heroical entertainments 
the zgvxs;, heralds, commonly performed this office. Thus in Ho- 


1 


„ 


fob! Kigut 9 æũroleiy da ix divex;orvem. 


tertainments; and to mention no more examples, it is very well known, | 
and hath been elſewhere obſerved, that the ige were deputed | 
areas Uingtrines km vj, to all forts of miniſtrations. It was 


3 


| KBgo: d xenriges ir ere rere. 


val ige T9 oivexorrr, ancient authors affirm, that the wine uſed 


Cocalus, king of Sicily, is ſaid to have waſhed Minos, king of | 


Edit. Baſil. (6) Athenæus loco cit. (c) Sympoſ. Lib. II. Queſt. ult. 
(4) Athenzus, Lib. X. Cap. VII. (e) Odyſſ. 4. v. 142. ()] Lococitate. | 


r 


F a 0. A 


* 
e ; 
- 5 4 * 


ſexes to be employed in the 
that, as Heſy chius (a) and Euſtathius b) inform us, F804, ſervants, 


came to be termed by the names of ai Ae, avs e and girls, 


za mh vis Taos M ννð⁷ rogers, becauſe perſons of that age were com- 


monly employed to ſerve; neither was this done only by children of : | 


mean fortune or birth, but av0,08 g roc ails 0 tu ySVEFATO ra dig 
4% 6 78 Mid vas, but in the primitive times, thoſe of the highe 


quality filled out wine, as we find done by Menelaus's ſon, in the fol- 


lowing verſe of Homer : 
Neyo 3,06 7 vids Mera xvIanipeete (e) e % 


The ſame cuſtom was in later and more refined ages ſtill retained at 
the entertainments in the. temples, where many of the ancient ways of 


behaviour were kept up a long time after they had been laid afide in 


other places; eſpecially, at the public ſacrifices of the ZEolians, it was 


ſo common it was in the eee times for young perſons of both 
rementioned, and all other miniſtrations, 


obſerved, that ei iduiνν Hu, the boys of the ebigeſ quality ſhould 


perform this office ; which was alſo the practice at Rome, where they 
uſed d Tous Alu,, wupecioT as, ws N ard Tels rbus Tis Ps, in all 


things to imitate the Æoliant, even to the very tone of their voice, as we 
learn from Athenzus (4); whence, it may be, that author came to 


be of opinion, that the cuſtom of employing young perſons of liberal 


birth and education to fill the wine, was derived from the ſacrifices of 
the gods, at which dg S eig uv oucxoniown, 20 ſlave was permitted to mi- 
n/ter (e) but it is rather to be aſcribed to the plainneſs and fimplicity 


of the ancient Greeks, and other nations; whence it came that the 


ſons and daughters of kings, and others of the firſt quality, were em- 


ployed-in keeping flocks, and almoſt all other ſervices, as hath been 
elſewhere obſerved. Another reaſon why young perſons ſerved at en- 
tertainments rather than thoſe in years, was, becauſe by their beauty 


and ſprightlineſs they were thought more apt to exhilerate the gueſts, 
whole eyes were to be entertained as well as their other ſenſes ; on this 
account the moſt. comely perſons were deputed to this miniſtration even 


in the primitive times. Amongſt the gods, 


- Noeruy lyroxttmn— 


fair Hebe, the goddeſs of youth, and daughter of Juno, filled about nec 
ar (J). And Ganymedes, the moſt beautiful of mortal cace, was 
tranſlated by the gods into heaven, to ſerve at Jupiter's table. ' 


0 8 


9 . * ad we C * : „ . 


(s) v. (0 Loco ditato, (.) Athenzns, Lib, X. Cap: VI. (4) 1006 
citato, (e) Lib. V. Gap. IV. (F) lad J. % 2. 
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Whence we may learn, that in the moſt remote times, : which Were 
thought the age of the gods, as - thoſe which followed were the ape of 


— 


which are ſaid to be in uſe among the gods, are to be underſtood the 
firſt and moſt ancient names, as we learn from the Scholiaſt upon Ho. 


mention only that which follows (5), where the poet tells us, that x 


Myrina's Tomb; but by men, that is, in later times, Batica, 
Ty rel ande Bariucey vue | DO TY 
J Ar de 7s fe ToAvoxae Wee Mveivgg. | 


That at the time of the Trojan war, it was cuſtomary for young per. 
ments, is plain from the anſwer of Eumæus to Ulyſſes, who then ap- 


pearing in the habit and form of an old beggar, intendy 
young gentlemen who made their addreſſes to Penelope (& 
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indigent client who is entertained at his patron's table (c): 
5 22 Getulum Gammedem 1 | 
. Reſpice, cum ſities; neſeit tot millibus emtus © © 
Pauperibus ſervire puer; ſed forma, ſed ataos  _ 
Dięna ſupercilio ; quando ad te pervenit elle? _ 
Quando vocatus adeſt, calidæ gelidæque miniſter ?'' 
' _  » Quappe indignatur veteri pgrere client. 
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heroes, this practice was obſerved. And hence by the names of places 


mer, in whom there are ſeveral examples to this purpoſe; but I ſhall 


” certain place in Troas was by the gods, that is, moſt anciently, called | 


ſons of beautiful countenances, and well drefled, to ſerve at entertain. 


to ſerve the 


And in modern ages, when the arts of luxury had more eſteem, 1 . 
uſual to give vaſt prices for beautiful youths; which cuſtom is found 
fault with in the following paſſage of Juvenal, where he ſpeaks to an | 


But the cuſtoms which concern this part of the entertainment, are 
Hh moſt elegantly and fully deſcribed by Philo the Jew (e), who tells | 


3 8 ; , ' , Wo | . . : 
PAS. + 2 2 8 * . : DO : 6 


(% Uiad, 6. v. 232. (6) ind. g. v. 83. () Odyfl 4 v. 37. (8) Satire V- | 
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18, that it FRO 3 61 procure mol beautiful Ky to TRE” at enter- 


tainments, not ſo much for any ſeryice they were to do, as to gratify 


the eyes of the beholders; of theſe the younger boys (eins xi) fill the ; 
wine, thoſe of riper age (J,oPogge:) ſerve up the water, being waſhed, 
trimmed, and painted, with their hair curled in- various forms, with fe. 


yeral other remarkable obſervations relating to this cuſtom. - 


The cups and drinking veſſels come next to be confidered.; and in 


Homer every one of the guelts ſeems to have a diſtinct cup, out of 


' which he drank when he pleaſed ; hence the POT. words of * | 


memnon to Idomengus (a), 


wat: — » ri drag ales e 5 „ 
em Gain | we. T1269 oTs dt 2 22 Dy | 


On which account Ns Sg” cups were very capacious, 2 as PE IP 
hath proved by ſeveral examples, and particularly that of Neſtor's cup, 


which was ſo weighty, that a young man had ſcarce ſtrength to carry 
it (5) ; nevertheleſs the ſame author. there obſerves, that“ though 


« men of great eſtates and quality in his time uſed large cups, yet that 


« was not anciently the practice of Greece, but lately learned from 
the barbarous nations, who being ignorant of arts and humanity, in- 
„ dulge themſelves in the immoderate uſe of drink, and all forts 'or 


„ dainties; whereas, it does not appear, ſays he, from the teſtimony of 
any of thoſe who lived before our times, that a cup of a very large 
« ſize was ever made in any part of Greece, except thoſe which be- 
«, longed to the heroes.“ However, the cups which they uſed after 


ſupper were larger than thoſe 1 6 great in at at een this 1 7 


from the Waun pallage of Vinyl (0 


* 


3 1 


F prima quies epulis, —— remit, ” 8 
Crucenut e nb, & vina r coronant. «IN 


3 * 


In the ba of wealthy men e was commonly a n ans. | 


cupboard, furniſhed with cups of all ſorts and fizes, rather for oſtenta⸗ 


tion than uſe, The cups uſed by the ancient Greeks-were very plain, 


and agreeable to the reſt of their furniture, being uſually compoſed of 
wood or earth. Afterwards, when they began to imitate the pride and 


vanity of the Aſiatics, their cups were made of filver, gold, and other 


coſtly materials, curiouſly wrought, inlaid with precious tones, and 


otherwiſe adorned; but the primitive cups ſeem to have been compoſed | 


of the horns of animals, which perſons of quality tipt with gold or 


blrer; theſe are mentioned by Pindar, Zſchylus, Xenophon, and ſe- 
veral other authors; they were allo uſed by ſome in later ages, and par- 
ticularly by Philip "this Macedonian ; hence, as ſome are of opinion, 

Bacchus had the ſurname of Teurgs,, as worſhipped by the Oy - 
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| For ne according, to the old. Schell, bg. 3 Z 


/ 56PaMms, 0 55 hug, they filled up to the brim ; and 
= . piliges,, when libations were offered to the g gods, or! idly xoMfy 
x: we offer nothing imperfect to the gods, but. only things whole and en- 
and as we are informed by the ſame author (J), the cups, irie 
| the drink riſeth in the manner of a crown, for good luck's fake. 
0 portions of meat, ei age. dane ln, Tols p45 irritaserdrois dt NE rag. 


always preſented full cups to men of great quality, and diſtributed wine 
| the reſt by equal proportions, as we are informed by n WW 


5 Hege: in Wocher place W en, when be e from hin, 
: with the eee of this honour Oz 
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„ ebe ee obe ee, 
in the ſhape of a bull, and painted with horns in ſeveral lber coun: 
tries; and ſome think the words 7 cups, and'xigure;, to mix wine 


with water, are derived from «idle, horns; theſe, and many other ob. 
ſervations concerning this argument, may be found i in Athenzus (a) and 


Read (5). 
The cups were compaſſed about with rlands, and alled up” to the 
brim. Both theſe cultoms are mentioned. in the Ce rant of 


by IE atk 2 magnum cratera corona. a Rds "oY x.) 


uit, — 
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Hen, commonly ws 
£906 ringt chaine, ſignifles @ ſort of fulneſs ; whence. they. always did! 


unter Tgds red Suu, GANG v 3 dh, T6 Nn AJess THcidy zg, becauſe 

tire, and that which is full is entire, ſaith Athenzus (e) from Ariſtotle; 
are crowned with drink, that is, they are filled above the brim, ſo a 
In the henoical times, as hath been obſerved concerning the unequal 
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This reſpect is atfo ſaid to be paid by the Lycians' to Sarpedon and 
Claucus, kings of Lycia, in the ſame words (a). Another reſpe& was 


was cuſtomary for the maſter of the feaſt to drink to his gueſts in order, 
according to their quality, as we learn from Plutarch ). The man- 
ner of doing this, was, by drinking part of the cup, and ſending the re- 
mainder to the perſon whom they named, which they termed Teri : 
but this was only the modern way, for anciently they drank ssd, ray 
ad e£906y, the whole cup, and not a part of it, as was uſual in Athenzus's 
time; to do which, as that author thinks, ought rather to be termed 
reer, than by the old name wgoxtiew (c). The form of ſalutation 
was various; ſometimes they who drank to another uſed to ſay, wre 

5 


* 


as in that example x«ips Azad, I ſend you this honey mingled with mi 


as we learn from the Scholiaſt upon Pindar (4). Sometimes the perſon 


* who ſent the cup ſaluted his friend in this form, 1 b oo: xa: the 
. WF other replied, And wn cu ide: and this being a teſtimony of friend- 
dil WY chip to drink in this manner to another, was ſometimes termed weorinu 
en baer. Thus lian explains Qiaornvic to be Jifiar; did v3; QrAles, u 
auſe ſalutation on the'account of friendſhip z and p,. H,E] a to be mice 
en. ti is aging ane The doFern; wore pu Tilly pages, 1d Nei wi pig, 
tle; I S ris ox ragar xls, when any perſon at dinner drinks part of a ci, 
"me. and gives the ref to his friend. The perſon who received the cup was 
Q 8 


ſaid &rrrgerivery, or dvrimgorivur ies: it being required by the rules of 


qual WY cup was drank off, to take another of the ſame bigneſs. An example 
«go whereof we find in Athenzus (e), where Alexander having begun a 
ered, very large veſſel to Proteas = Macedonian, he drank it off, and preſented 
mne i his ſervice to Alexander in another of the fame dimenſions. ET 


This propination was carried about towards the right hand, w re 
the ſuperior quality of ſome of the gueſts did not oblige them to alter 
that method ; hence it was termed digi, whence dalex d in Homer 


V interpreted geren dacht. Thus in the firſt Iliad, at an afſembly 


where Ulyſſes drinks to Achilles: ; 


(4) Nemeonic. (e) Lab. X. Cap. IX. 


paid to the molt honourable gueſts, by drinking firſt to them; for it 


good fellowſhip to drink off whatever remained in the cup, or if the 


That is,  neqdrding, te Athensbe) Nerd yon hessen nvrelt e Auld. = 
The ſame explication is given by him upon that verſe of the ninth Lliad, 
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' termed by Cicero, Graco more bibere (g), to drink after the Greek 


Tolar, Lib. Ii. Cap. iv. (c) Pera, A4. V. Sc. 1. OL Lib, VI: Cap: 


Aſconius Pedianus (5) obſerves: whereas it was the Gratur mos, | 


& 8 ; 
3 


e y * * Nader? AN. n , "as * | | os by na! 
* 
That is, ſaith he, i2::70, 3 b 161 Tims abrg, 75 332 7257 45 b. py 
drank to Achilles, delivering the cup with bis right hand. . * * of the 
obſerved by Euſtathius (a). who is beholden to Athengus. for almoſt all name, 
the obſervations which he has made on this argument. But there 1 of Th 
expreſs mention of drinking toward the right hand in the folloniag pal. 
foge of Homer (5), where Vulcan fills wine to the 09095 Wen 
— Ro TAC . 
nuevi. —— Which 
obſerv 
That is, he filled, as the old Scholiaſt explains it, and Twy - 2058 1 gods : 
beginning from. the right band. Another example of this cuſtom i is pro. 2 
duced from Critia's epigram * Anacreon: 5505 
Tas 3 eme. & da d 2 
And a third, to mention' no more, is cited by Aa 0 (e) out of the 
 Avyeeiro: of Anaxandrides, The doing this, therefore, as commonly 8 And ir 
_ termed 2&1 wur (4 ); but it was ſometimes called iv xvxaw iu, and 
the action nue, becauſe the cup was conveyed: round about the 
table, beginning from the pI __ "Do t enen we find} 
. the es allufion 3 in Fate dh 
| ** Somet1: 
— — age, puere, 
A.. An e youre 3 committe 1 ludos. reles | 
Vet the method of drinking was tot the fee fi all platens The Chian 
and 'Thafians drank out of large cups to the right, the Athenians out of Th cre + 
ſmall cups, to the right; the Theſſalian drinks large cups to whom beef at 0 
pleaſeth, without obſerving any certain method. At Lacedemon even vumber 
man has a diſtinct cup, which a ſervant fills up as foon as any perſon hase theſ⸗ 
drank, as we are informed by Athenzus (J). perſon 
It was alſo cuſtomary to drink to perſons PLE Firſt the, gods tnibus 
were remembered, then their friends, and at every name one or would 1 


more cups of wine, unmixed with water, was drank off. This i rf ; 
manner; which ſome interpret of drinking grandibus 'Pocults & ne. 0 
racis potionibus, draughts of unmixed wine out of large cups, 


Graec dicunt, ouuriciy kugel cum merum eyathis libant, falutan+ 
ter primo Deos, deinde amicos nn,, renten "RE to drink 


Wine 


— 


C 60 Lib. Xl. Tip. m. (0 Cool 


600 _ ul: in Verrem. (5) Comment. in locum 


«ine out of ſmall cups, ſaluting firſt the gods, and then their friends kf 

name; Nam tote Merum bibebant quottes deos & caros ſuos nominant, an 

ſor it was their cuſtom to drink unmixed wine as often as they named 1 

be the gods or their friends: they did alſo inyGy v yn, pour forth ſome HAY 

is of the wine upon the earth as often as they mentioned any perſon's 9 

u bame, as hath been obſerved by the Scholiaſt upon the following verſes | bl. 

» Wl of Theocritus (a): „% es Grab gs es OTB 17? 10 

Hdy 3 1geidvres, «dof, Erie) An gτο 55 N 

rie MN Lego, toes provey drives e. A | 

Which being the manner of offering libations, as hath been elſewhere 1 

obſerved, it ſeems to have been a form of adoration when any of the 1 

* were named, and of prayer for their friends, when they men- Wi 

Wl tioned them; amongſt their friends they moſt commonly named their 14 
0 Wl miſtreſſes. Examples of this cuſtom are very common, Thus, in 4. 

Tiballus : „% pd: ye 115 Eh „ TH 

Sed bene Maſſalum ſua quiſque ad pocula dier. 44 

4 Nomen & abſentts fingula verba ſonenmw. a 15 
only WY And in Horace (5) Ea, | i 

find Frater Megillz, quo Beatus Dy 4 p09, ines 13 

Sometimes the number of cups equalled that of the letters in their miſ- vp 

treſes name. Thus we find in Martial (ez {oh = ee 3 


2. 
3 * 


— NTT The-N ICTeg 
ee 
bl i „ 


' Naevia ſen pubi, ſeptem Jubinas dibanr. 


There were alſo ſeveral other ways of numbering the cups to be drank. 
off at once ; thus three were taken off, becauſe the graces were of that. ol 
number, and nine, according to the number of the muſes ; the former 
of theſe cuſtoms is mentioned by Petronius, who relates, that a certain 
perſon excuſare cœpit moram, quod amica ſe non dimiſiſſet, tribus niſi po- 
4 tonibus e lege exficcatrs, made this excuſe for his delay, that his miſtreſs 
ne or would not diſmiſs him till he had drank three cups, as the law res 
ſoc ; of them are contained in the following riddle of Auſo  * 


Ter bibe, vel toties ternos: fie myſtica lex gſ t. 
Viel ria potanti, vel ter tria multiplicant, e ER. 
Imparibus novies termis contexere cubum, _ 
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| 
| | And more clearly i in this paſſage of Horace 005 „ wh | 7 8 F N 
1 Py Do Lune propers novee, ih 1 wi wo 8 
Da noctit mediæ, da, puer, auguris £ 
Murenæ. Tribus, aut novem e ee e 
| . Miſcentur cyathrs poculo commmodir. pack 


Dui muſas amat impares, 
Ternot ter cyathos attonitus peter 15 
Vater. Tres prohibet ſupru . 
Rixarum metuens tangere gratia, © 
Nudrs junttg ſororibur. | 


The Greeks thus expreffed this euſtom, H reis, wy Tels hi tthes FE 
or three times three. There was another ſaying, e forbade the 
drinking of four cups, that being no lawful number, H ei iy, J 4 

riflags. Let they did not always obſerve the number three, as appears! 

from the following epigram, which commands to fill ten cups'to Dir. 
dice's health, as well as nine to Evphrange' s (Þ);. : 


Exe. A zock 9 ug dere, & 92 thn; Bk? 
Ev@gevrns du feet 1TT0 di To ragen. | 


Sometimes they contended who ſhould drink moſt. Alexander the Ma. 
cedonian is reported to have drank a cup containing two congii, which! 
contained more than our pottle, though leſs than our. gallon, to Pro- 

| teas, who commending the king's ability, pledged bim; then called 
for another cup of the ſame dimenſions; and drank it off to him, The 
king, as the laws of good fellowſhip required, pledged Proteas in the 

| = ſame cup, but being immediately overcome, fell back upon his pillon, 

* letting the cup fall out of his hands, and by that means was brought 
into the diſeaſe whereof he ſhortly after died, as we are informed by 
Athenzus (c). There is alſo mention in ancient authors of prizey 
awarded to the conquerors; which cuſtom was ingenioufly inverted by 


Anacharſis the Scythian philoſopher, who being entertained by Pen 

ander, one of the ſeven ſages, and king of Corinth, demanded the prize giv 

_ being firft drunk, that, as he faid, being the end which all aim at wh 

in drinking, as racers preſs forward toward the goal, It is reported by of 

| Fimaus, that Dionyfius the Sicilian, at an entertainment, promiſed a a { 

crown of gold to the perſon who ſhould firſt drink a cup of congivll ver 

and that Xenocrates the philoſopher obtained the prize. And at th © 
funeral of Calanus, the Indian philoſopher, there were not only exer 
Ciſes and muſical contentions, but alſo, drinking matches, wherein the 
prize which Alexander promĩſed to the firſt conqueror, was a talent; 
that to the ſecond, thirty wi; that to the third, ten fret. One Prog 
machus obtained the firft Prize, having drank four congii of unmixed 

5 2 6 — — — | — — — — | («) 


(ﬆ) Lib. m. Od. xX. (6) Antholog. Lib. VII. ” (.) Lib. X. Cap. IX 


Of the Miſcellany | Cuſtoms W 


2 ; thirty of the combatants died on the place, and in a ſhort time 
after fix more expired in their tents, as Athengus (a) and lian (5 
have informed us in the very ſame words. When any perſou drank off 
a large cup &pust, that is, emvusl, ave. 76 lama lesbaa, without intermiſ- 
ſion, or taking his breath, the company uſed to applaud him in this 
form, Ziceias, long may you live (e). At Athens there were three pub- 
lic officers who attended at entertainments, pg & vr Le whe 
of cudyris, and obſerved whether every perſon drank his portion; th 
were called from their buſineſs evra, and ſometimes by a meta 

cal name O, eyes, as hath been elſewhere obſerved (4). Thaw 


who refuſed to drink were in moſt places obliged to depart by that ce- 


lebrated law of good fellowſhip, H id, N AI, drink, or be gone. To 
which Cicero has this alluſion (e). To me (faith he) it ſeems but 
«4 reaſonable in the affairs of life to obſerve the ſame law which the 
« Greeks keep at their entertainments,” Eiuber let them drink, ſay 
they, or daart. Very right, for one ſhould either partake of the | 
« pleaſure of drinking and being mercy, or leave the company.” 
' Hence it appears how much the Greeks were addicted to drinking + 
neither were the Romans more free from that vice; Seneca himſelf 


thought it allowable to drink, even to drunkenneſs, to eaſe the mind 


of any gr reat and tormenting. cares. We are told by Plutarch and 
others, that Cato of Utica ſometimes ſpent whole nights in drinking. 
And concerning the elder Cato, as alſo Corvinus the Stoical philoſo- 


pher, to mention no more ne we. "_—_ he: ene „ 
*. „ ** e 


* 


Deſeende, Corvino Jubente, 


Promere languidiora vind. + 4; 5 V 


- Von ile, quanguam- Sooraticir 1 
Sermonibus, te negliget harridut. 
 Narratur 2 priſei — 4 


— Gope mere caluſe virus. 


Vet aw found fault with the 3 4b 1 f. wine. e law⸗ | 


givers enacted laws againſt it, and others prohibited all compotations 
where more wine was uſed than what was neceſſary for health. Some 
af the Grecian ſages allowed no more than three cups, one for health, 


a ſecond for Wake er. a third for fleep. r in wins alloving I 
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5 vials allowed no more than the [60 cup, tis firſt C1 the Graces, 


naefit a cup full of unmixed wine was carried round the table, which 
. * che * taſted, at * ye time * an * to the god, 


— - 


Hours, and Bacchus, the ſecond to Venus and Bacchus; they by 2 
proceeded to the third cup, according to that author, dedicated it to laph 
Luſt and Strife. Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver, prohibited was, bn of x 
e202 atice; TW, 4. TOUANETL WT] caluæra, e ανοννννν de fs, 9 Puuer oF ory K 
A un races rear, unneceſſary drinking, which debilitates both the body witl 
and mind, and ordered that no man 0 drink for any other purpoſe mol 
than to ſatisfy his thirſt, as we learn from Xenophon (a). And to lay wit! 
on the Spartans a neceſſity of keeping themſelves within the bounds of 'K 
ſobriety, the ſame lawgiver enacted farther, that all men ſhould return of 
from entertainments without a torch to ſhow them the way; Whence the 
the propinations and methods of drinking which other nations obſerved, fam 
were unheard of at Sparta; hence the following paſſage of Critias (b), gen 
wherein he commends the a8 Wg me of yg in oma * 0 K 
F fore 
Kl od y tos Emelgry, foo kran xeſuors OY late 
Ile THY a0r4y oivo@oper xuvAma” C 
v d rod ive n doofes: N INF 
M i 4 xvxAgy N,ẽjj ; dy 
* rg ον ee 3 rſt 
PR & Toney Bb | 19555 give 
. At . an SHEA l of betas * was ny to "FA by — 
tte laws of Solon (e), as hath been aller bere remarked; 3 and others | win 
| addicted to compotations, and lovers of company, were puniſhed by WW the 
' _ the ſenate of Areopagus for conſuming the time in idleneſs and profuſe. C 
| neſs, which they ought rather to have employed in making themſelves Oly 
p uſeful to the commonwealth, as we are told by Phanodemus and Philo- the 
| chorus in Athenzus. Laſtly, To mention only one example more, the mig 
| i0and of Mitylene abounding with wine, in order to reſtrain the inha- was 
q bitants from the immoderate uſe of it, Pittacus, their lawgiver, one of hat 
: the ſeven ſages, dee tons, T5 fegen, dus dtudgen, dards et run Clan, beg 
-  enadted, that whoever committed a crime heinz ne ſhould: Ion | WH whe 
: double puniſhment (d )- 6144 
; | There are ſome particular and 8 * 0 in ancient au- 
I |  thors, which are next to be deſcribed ; were, . 
f Aziuovc xga rig, the cup of good. genius, by whom was, un · 
* derſtood Bacchus, the inventor of wine, in memory of which be- 
| / that 
$ —d n — —³AGW2222.— — — 
© p Libro de Re * Laden. 0 In elegiis () Lsertius Solone, ©, | 
| 922 Laertius N | G IE Avr%y 0 N 
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„ , Of the Mijeellany Cuſtoms of Ge, 399 
uld preſerve. them from committing any indeceney;through _ 
the immoderate uſe of that liquor; hence d fig, erſons who drinb we 
very little, are in Heſychius termed &y:9Jaycorral.. be this cup 
was brought in before the table on which they ſupped was taken away, 
or afterwards, 1s not agreed; that it was ſometimes. brought in before. 
the taking away of the table, ſeems probable from what is related of 
Dionyfits'the Sicilian, who being entertained in the temple of ZEſcu. 
lapius in Syracuſe,” at a table of gold, as ſoon as he had taſted the cup 
of good genius, commanded the table to be carried oll. 
Karg Arg Ewrnges, the cup of Jupiter the Saviour, which was mixed 
with water, and dedicated to Jupiter, preſident of the air, which is the 
moſt humid element, in memory of the invention of tempering wine 
Kearhe Tywans, the cup of health, is by ſome added, which, as alfo that 
of Jupiter, is termed ra es, Or gierige, as being drank after 
the waſhing of their hands, the entertainment being ended; and.the.. © 
ſame names are, for the ſame reaſon, by ſome given to the cup of good, _ 


renins r J. rm 
Kęærüg Eglis, the cup of Mercury, to whom a libation was offered be- 
fore they went to bed, when they gave over drinking, as will be re- 
lated mer ;; ꝗ oo (˙ñõ; 
Others report the order of the ſolemn cups in a different -manoer. 
Suidas has numbered them thus (e): Teds agarigag iraras i T6 Jams, od, 
Few, G. xagioiw, Y. Aif Lorig, three cups were brought in at ſupper, the 1 
firſt dedicated to Mercury, the ſecond to Chariſius, which is a ſurn amm 
given to Jupiter, from xagis, Favour and grace, he being the god by ' - | Wi 
whoſe influence men obtain the favour and affection of one another; 
wherein, it is probable, reſpe& was had to the invention of tempering * 
wine with water, as hath been before obſerved; the third to Jupiter 
Others mention one cup of wine mixed with water, dedicated to 
Olympian Jupiter, a ſecond to the Heroes, a third and laſt ta Jupiter 
the Saviour, ſo called on this occaſion, to intimate, that the third cup 
might ſafely be taken, without any diforder of mind or body; this cup | 
was called Tia; either becauſe it was the laft, which is one ſenſe f 
that word, or from the perfection of the number three, which having a 
beginning, middle, and end, was reputed the firſt complete number, ⁵ 
whence it was commonly applied to divine things, and particularly to 
human ſouls, which, according to the Platonic philoſophy, confiſted 7 
this number; neither muſt it be omitted, that the firſt, and laſt cups 1 
were ſacred to Jupiter, who is the ſupreme deity, the beginning and 
the end of all things; the middle cup to the heroes, who were thought _ 
to be of a middle nature hetween gods and men. Theſe cuſtoms are 
alluded to by Pindar in fourteen verſes together, and more largely | 
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(e) Conf, Athenaus, Lib. II. Cap; II. Lib. XI. Cap. XI. Lib. Xv. Cap. V. &,. XIV. 
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\ 


deſcribed by the Greek Scholiaſt upon that paſſage (2). 1 This ney 


de farther obſerved, that moſt authors, however variouſly deſeribins | 


them in other reſpects, db agree in fixing the ſacred cups to the num. 


ber three; hence that ſaying in the Myſtic of Antiphanes, cited by 


Athenteus (5)z | ; 
, Minggs vag This Part TH) rt Oivs. e 3s Phet 
The entertainment being ended, before they went to other diverſion? * 
uſed at ſuch times, a libation of wine with a prayer was offered, and an — | 
' hymn ſung to the gods. Thus we are told by Xenophon, that when, * 
at the entertainment by him deſcribed (c), “ the tables were taken 1 1 
« away, and they had offered a libation, and ſung an hymn to the oth 
„ gods, a certain man of Syracuſe brought in a ſkilful minſtrel,” & c. 1 
Virgil deſcribes the libation in ſuch a manner, as it ſhould ſeem to EY 
have been poured out of the cup of good genius, which is another ar. Wl a4 
gument that this cup was nat filled till the tables were taken away, in thi 
which indeed ſeems to have been the time of drinking all tbe three rh tions 
lemn cups. The poet's words contain a very particular account of this N 
whole ceremony (4): | I NS 
|  Poftquam prima quits epulis, menſœgue remote, Rene 
Crateras magnos flatuunt, & vina coronant. TYM 
Fit flrepitus teflis, vocemque per ampla volutant Ar R 
Aria: dependent lychni {aquearibus aureis of Ci 
Incenſi, & noftem flammis funalia vincunt. ** 
Hic regina gravem gemmis auroque popoſcit, | . 
| Implevitque mero pateram, quam Belus, 2 omnes * i eat] 
Belo folitt. Tum fa#ta filentia teflis: - _. 1 tei 
% Jupiler (hoſpitibus nam te dare jura loquuntur) N 
„ Hunc lætum Tyriiſque diem, Trojaque prafectis ſodd 
„ Eſſe velts, no/troſque hujus meminiſſe minoren: Per 
* Adjit lælitiæ Bacchus dator, & bona Juno, « the 
Et vos, O Tyrn, cetum celebrate faventen.“ " Cn 
Dixit: & in menſa laticum libavit honorem : tion 6 
Priamque, libato, ſummo tenus attigit ore. ö 8 
Tum Bitiæ dedit increpitans : ille impiger hauſit, Bae 
P alii proceret.. !!; « of | 
; Fo 1 4 | 1 V « 
This ceremony being ended, the company was entertained with other . *** 


| diverſions, with diſcourſes upon various arguments, with reading au- 
thors ſuitable to the tempers and inclinations of thoſe who were pre- Wl « the 
ſent, which was alſo very often done in time of ſupper, with muſic of Wi He 
all forts, with juglers, as we find in the defcription of Socrates's enter - lear 
tainment by Plato and Xenophon, with mimics, buffoons, or what- tho 
ever beſide could be thought of for the exciting of mirth and cheer- Wi « £07. 


(.) Mahlen. principio, Od. VI. + () Lib. X. Cap. Xt (0 Comvini « 
p-. 874. edit, Franca © (s) Sub finem Acid. 1. Cup. 3.0 1 2 js Ky 
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From this moſt ancient times, muſic and n were hs STO 
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Phemius 4000 Dem dec, two celebrated Angers, "6 are intiodaced of 
entertainments by the ſame poet. And, at an entertainment of the. 
„Apollo is introduced playing upon the harp, whilſt ' the muſes 
bung aernetely (3). Dancing was alſo muſe among the gods; hence, 
Apollo has hb title of EN, the dancer, in Pindar; the fame god, 5 
in ee i ap net 4 his HAD, and u; thi oe! time s dances: 1 * 


1 *+ y : 1 
, * » . . 1 , , 88 | 3 4 
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104 UN to „ente oy one nme more, WIFI bimfelf i is nid to ene. 
in the following verſe, Wien Toure aſcribe to Wi — to Ae 
tous the Coriorkianss” AD to 
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Hence Aha concliides, that in thole ages they done 8 

be g cov, quncing a thing becoming perſons of honour and wiſdom (c). 

At Rome the cuſtom was quite other wiſe; for there, to ule the words 

of Cicero (4), Nemo fere Jaltat ſobriut, mfs forte enſant ; neque in oli. 

tudine, neque in convivio honefto.  Tntempeſirvi conv, aman loci, mut- 

rum delicierum comes eft extrema, ſalvatio. No man dances unleſs he 

is either drunk or mad, eſther in private, or at a modeſt and decent en- 

tertainment; dancing is the very laſt effect of luxury and Wantonneſs. 

And Cornelius Nepos (e) having related that Epaminondas well under- 

ſtood the art of dancing, of playing upon the harp and flute, with o- 

ther liberal Acienees, adds, Though in the opinion of the Romans 

„ theſe were rival things, and not worthy to be wentioned ; yet in 

„Greece they were thought very commendable, The ſame obſerys- 

tion is alſo made by that author, in his Preface to the Lives of the Illu. 

trious Commanders. And theſe arts had fo great credit among the Gre. 

cians, that to uſe ſome of Cicero's words { 7 ), „They thought the arts gn 

* of ſinging and playing upon mufical inftruments a moſt conſiderable Fe i 

* part of learning; whence it is told of Epaminondas, who in _ 

0 judgment was the chief of all the Greeks, 5 he played very well 
« upon the flute. And ſome time before, Themiſtocles, upon tefuſing 

„the harp at an entertainment, paſſed for one unlearned and N-brei Wk 

* Hence "Greece came to flouriſh with '{kilfol muſicians, all perſons. © 

learned the art of muſic, and they who were ignorant of it, wee 

„thought unaccompliſhed*with learning.“ Nevertheleſs, wanton ane 

© effeminate dances were thought to be indecent i Token of wiſdom aud wm | 

| character; WET Hi lides the RO, ing been deſignet 
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1 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, 
by Cliſthenes, king of Argos; for his daughter's huſband, and preferted 
before all the young noblemen of Greece, was. rejected for his light 
and unbecoming dances and geſtures, as we are informed by Herodo. 
tus (2). The Jonians delighted in wanton dances and fongs more thay 
the reſt of the Greeks, their manners being more corrupted than thoſe 
of any other nation in Greece ; Their way of ſinging was very different 
from the ancient, and their harmony more looſe and wanton, as we are 
told by Theophraſtus (5); and wanton geſtures were proverbially tern. 
ed Ionici motus, Tonian motions. © Thus Horace, reproving the manner, 
of his own age (c? dig 9 Pe AE 


| Motus doceri gaudet Tonicos 
Matura virgo 


In the primitive ages, the entertainments were ſeldom made but on the 
feſtivals of the gods, as hath elſewhere been obſerved ; and the ſongs, 
were commonly hymns in praiſe of the gods, the ſinging of which was 
| accounted a part of divine worſhip : ſoft and wanton ſongs were then 
unknown; hence Athenzus was of opinion that muſic was not brought 
into uſe at entertainments for the fake of any mean and vulgar ple. 
| ſure, but to compoſe the paſſions of the ſoul, and to better mens man- 
ners (4). And from the deſcriptions of entertainments which we find 
in Homer, it appears that the ſongs uſed about the time of the Trojan 
war, conſiſted chiefly of hymns, wherein the actions of the gods and 

| Heroes were celebrated; but in later ages it was ſo uncommon to fin 
ſacred hymns at entertainments, that Ariſtotle was accuſed by Demo- 
philus for ſinging a pæan every day at his meals, as an act of very 

great ine . JV 

The moſt remarkable ſongs at entertainments were thoſe termed 
end. with the accent upon the firſt ſyllable, whereby it is 'dillin- 
guiſhed from the adjeQive oxoxz, Which is accented upon the laſt 
yllable, as we are informed by Euſtathius (): whence in the pre- 
. Tent editions of Athenzus, which often call theſe ſongs exon, they! 
who will aquieſce in the judgment of that critic, muſt read cih. 
I Theſe /co/ra conſiſted for the moſt part of ſhort verſes, whence ox 
is interpreted e Ts 6Avyo5ix0v, A certain ſonnet conſiſling of ſhort verles 
and derived from | oxoauy, crooked, digicult, and obſcure, which will be 
ple, ver wrifeacw, eaſy, by the figure antipbrafis, as we are told by 
the Scholiaſt on Ariftophanes (g). Others obſerve, that ſcolia cannot 
be derived from exo, ſignifying difficult or ob/cure 5; becauſe theſe 
 fongs were commonly light and cheerful 3 but there being three ſorts of 
longs at entertainments, of which the firſt was ſung by the whole com. 
, pany joining in a choir, the ſecond by all the company in their turus 
the third by fome few who were beſt {killed in muſic ; This laſt was 
gp ADS | 5 | 7 r OY, > a2: 8 or RET 
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(a) Lib. I. Cap. XXVIII. (5) Conf. Athenzus, Lib. XIV Cap, V. (e) Lib. Il 
Od. VI. (4) Conf. Athenzus, Lib. XIV. Cap. V. (e) Athenæus, Lib, X. 
initio, Cap. XVI CJ) In Odyflf. 5. p. 276. () In Ranas, p. 378. Item is 
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Of the "Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Grese. 403 


bh % 


term ed end, from the adjective cu, ligniiying erooted, Mk: being 


ſung out of courſe, and not by every man in his own. place, like, the 


two former (2). The cuſtom was thus: After the company had all 1 


ſung in a chorus, or one after another, a muſical inſtrument, moſt com- 
monly a harp or lute, was carried round to every perſon, that ſuch as 


underſtood muſic might entertain the company. They who would not, 


or could not play upon the inſtrument, were preſented with a branch of 
laurel or myrtle, to Which, held in their hands, they ſung: This was 
termed ge dap, or Tg); pevppirn 4%, to ſing towards the laurel or 


the myrtle; this account is given by Heſychius, in the following words: 
Mupivs; x ?- i dap arge dr tauß pins I nds Ns Toig rerαε,Ll¹g : 


is izdoxns vie TS anu art T5 Pegoirs, Which paſſage ought rather to 


be read thus : Muppims xAedog, peubpirns xrcdev_»  dwOrig, wer Foroy uy ron = 


335144, &c. This branch was allo termed are, or araxec, age To ou Toy 
2:;4perver, becauſe the perſon who received it was obliged to ſing, as we 


are informed by Plutarch (2), who more agreeably to the former ac 


count, and perhaps to the truth, obſerves, that the cπαναονν were not ſung 


by all who could not play upon the muſical inſtrument, which is Heſy. 


chius's notion of theſe ſongs, but only by thoſe who were maſters of 
muſic, whence he derives the name from cube, difficult to ſing one of 
theſe ſongs, being what could not be done by any but good proficients 


in the art of muſic. He farther adds; that ſome were of opinion that 
the branch of myrtle was not delivered to the company in a direct dra 


der, but carried from bed to bed, ſo as when the firſt perſon in the up- 
permoſt bed had done finging, he delivered it to the firſt in the ſecond 
bed, from whom it was tranſmitted to the firſt of the third bed: that 


the ſeconds in each bed delivered it to one another in the ſame man- 5 
ner, and ſo forward, till it had paſſed through the whole company; and 


that on this account the ſongs were termed c, from oi, as it 


ſignifies crooked, by reaſon of the ſeveral windings in carrying about 


the branch of myrtle. Theſe ſcolia were chiefly uſed by the Atheni- 
ans, neither were they unknown in other parts of Greece, where we 
find ſeveral celebrated writers of ſcolia to have lived, ſuch were Ana- 


creon of Teos, Alcæus of Leſbos, Praxilla of Sicyon, and others (e). 


Their arguments were of various kinds; ſome of them, to uſe the words 
of Euſtathius (4), were oxorruz, 74 M igurixa, r d % crudala, lu- 


dicrous and ſatirical, others amorous, and many of them ſerious; thoſe 
upon ſerious arguments ſometimes contained xeairioly rh Y ve Ag 
nv 61, Toy gion, a practical exhortation or ſentence, as we learn from A- 
thenæus (e); ſometimes they conſiſted of the, praiſes and illuſtrious ac- 

tions of great men; this latter ſort commonly bore the perſons names 
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(a) Artemon Caſſandreus, Lib. II. de uſu carminum convivalium apud Athenzum, 


7 


Lib. XV. Cap. XIV. Dicæarchus, Lib. de muſicis certaminibus apud Ariſtophanis 
ET” (5) Sympoſ. Lib. I. Queſt. II. 


(e) Conf. Athenæus, Lib, XV, Cap, & x (4) In Odyfl. 1. P. 277% 


Schoeliaſten in Veſpas, p. 519. 
%] Loco citat. 
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ſerved in W Cee (9): 


There are many 1 of tbe Sncient ſeolia 1 in the Greek 
by Ariſtotle upon Hermias, tyrant of Atarnea, which, though Demo. | 
order to prove the philoſopher, who daily uſed this ſong, guilty of im- 
Aiction plainly demonſtrated to be nothing pre ou " on | 


k + 


e u Miſtellany. Cuflomr of Greece; 
vrhom they celebrated ; thus Age pines, the ſongs of Hannoding, u. 

2 to Heſychius, whe 15 in! Apuedis romNv oudhev fond LN, 
the /cohum compoſed by Calliſtratus upon Harmodius, the 3 ba 
triot, who delivered Roſs from the t af ra of Hipparchus, the * 
of Pififtratus, whom he killed z the ficlt verſe of this VG is pr 


Ade N wen ö ; Aguedis, dis N oh, 


Olde Two ane ier Ade 


4 NY was a feolium upon Admetus king of Thefaly 0 it iv men. 
tioned by the ſame author: 


Adujry ayer & W paths rovs aner, ch, 


Ter r. Aires « . — 


authors, of which I ſhall only ſet down that one which was compoſed 
philus, ſuborned by one Eurymedon, affirmed to be a ſacred pan, in 
piety, as hath been before telated, yet it is from the yery phraſe and 


_ ip, by Democritus i in n ©; ; 
Ager maten | 


Tin Berorew, | | 
igt v Ber 5 3 
Tas Tigh, rag9in, leg RE Le 8 
Ka. Haven ds Exadd, rertef, „ 
kal , ͤ N faa hege. ele 
Ex. peine SD 
Kæęrd 7 ' #Idrarer, 
|  Ngvos xgeoow 3 Alan, Cr ag od 
 Madaxavyiru & j)) 
ed bau 6 Arg Hass, 5 5 
. Aids T5 45 ei reh 3 | 
2 Eereg c ary pavers; du 
Tos N rüde ANNA, 
Alas © Asus Jess Den, 
Das & bana . dr nog, 
| Ke Arugyias e- 
Hes Vie euyals, 
| Tora a0 91666 5 bees REL 
AH Ti pu cgi Miu, | 
Meno Jvyarigis, | 5 
| Bids Forts ca. aviouoas, 
5 i 9 "4 eur .. 


(s) N | ) Lib, XV, p. 695. 


e 1 us 8 ſports and pens which followed 
entertainments'; this was the ancient method, as we learn from Homer's 
deſcription of an entertainment made by Aleinous, king of Pheacia, 
wherein the entertainment being taken away, and the muſic ended, the 
queſts are invited to wreſtle, _ run TOP na to «ther bodily e aer. 


ciſes (9); 


Kiravre 8 Mreges 55 2 8 

Hoy e dag 5 Hufe el rns, | 
Obi N, 1 dau ove ic: Sal. 8 
Ne N ——— a 


nan, &c. 


Whence Euftathivs obſerves, in & ax e wi | low uri > Sint ee” 

vero; The voigev zl cri , (G), that the * did not reft after N 

for the better concoction of their meat, as became cuſtomary i in later apes ; 

on which pretence the later Greeks, laying afide the violent exerciſes . 
which were anciently uſed, diverted themſelves with ſuch ſports: yt 
recreations as required leſs told and labour. The ſeveral forts of 

and games which were praftiſed by the Greeks, have been ry” 
deſcribed by the learned Meurſius, and from him again by Bulengerus; 

they are too numerous to be recounted in this place; however, the 
zi7z0;, which was more peculiar to entertainments, and 1 1s on that ac 
count deſcribed by Pollux, and takes up ſeveral pages in Athenzus, | 
muſt not be omitted, This paſtime was firſt invented in Sicily, whence _ 

it was communicated to moſt other parts of Greece, eſpecially to A. 
thens, where it obtained very great repute. The form was thus: A _ 
piece of wood being erected, another was placed upon the top of it, with 

two diſhes hanging down from each extremity, in the manner of ſcales; - 
beneath each diſh was placed a veſſel full of water, wherein ſtood a ſta- 

toe, compoſed for the moſt part of braſs, and called ds. They Who 
did aer wige play at the cottabus, Rood at ſome diſtance, holding a cup 

of water or wine, which they endeavoured to throw into one of the 
diſhes, that the diſhes by that weight might be knocked againſt the 
head of the ſtatue under it. The perſon who threy in ſuch a manner 

3s to ſpill leaſt of his water, and to knock the diſh with the greateſt 
force upon the ſtatue, was conqueror, and thought to reign in his mi- 
treſs's affections, which was the thing to be learned by this paſtime. 
The ſound made by the projection, was by an onomatopera, termed 
14r4;, the wine projected aureyn, and ſometimes adrat. The action, as 

alſo the cup out of which the wine was projected, was called &yzuan,- 
becauſe 1 defect xeige ibu, uA. @UTHY Ws OV rg dier, owerores 
2 ͥs iQ" i rd x, they turned round their right band with @ firs " $7 
dexterity or art, upon which they very much valued themſelves. Hence 

We find mention. of 9 e in LAN * veſſels — 1 

py name 
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es ebe Miſcellany" Cyftoins of Greeet 


named xv, or vraie; the prizes arg, norlabgu, and alſo ig... 
_ Ta, which were ſweetmeats, kiſſes, or what elſe the company agreed 
upon. The play itſelf, to diſtinguiſh it from others of the ſame name. 56 
was termed aq] ²⁴ Rτ,]-e . And fo much addicted they were to thi Tt w. 
- paſtime, that they had not only veſſels made for it with the utmoſt ant fruit 
and care, but round houſes built in ſuch a manner, that the cottabu : 
being placed exactly in the middle, the gameſters might ſtand at equal 
Aiſtances on all ſides. FF Whe 
There was another ſort of cottabus, wherein a veſſel was placed full It w 
of. water, with empty vials ſwimming upon it; into this they projeded ſind 
wine out of cups, and he that had the fortune to drown the greateſt to ul 
number of the vials, obtained the prize. _ e delit 
There was alſo another ſort of cottabus, wherein they projected dice, Gra! 
+ Lally. Another fort of cottabus is mentioned, which was a contention ſerio 
who ſhould fit up awake the longeſt; the prize was commonly a cake nay, 
made of honey and ſeſame, or wheat, as we learn from Pollux and the of t 
' . Greek Scholiaſt (a) upon Ariſtophanes, and thence termed cue, or min 
Tvexz6ss ; the latter ſeems to have been moſt common, whence it is men. But 
 _ tioned alone by Artemidorus, 4» d i Tveaps; reed Tois rj, irwixuc ; the the) 
_vgxpers was anciently the prize (6). whence that word became a gene, agal 
kal name for any other prize; thus it is uſed by Ariftophanes(e) ; : min 
JJ con 
And in another place (4): kl 
| Hr d areidec. , nuiriges 6 Tveauls. 
And theſe are the moſt uſual forms of this paſtime (. the 
It was allo held neceſſary to entertain the gueſts with ſuitable dil. the! 
Tourſes, as well as with {ports and paſtimes. Ia the opinion of the an- mo 
_ cient Greeks, to uſe the words of Atheneus (J), „It was more requi- e 
eme and becoming to gratify the company by agreeable converſation, lic 
* than with variety of diſhes.” And in the heroical ages it was ma 
_ cuſtomary to conſult about affairs of the greateſt: moment at enter. ell 
Tainments, as hath been obſerved by Plutarch (g); hence Neſtor in the 
Homer (5) perſuades Agamemnon to invite the Grecian commanders 515 
to an entertainment, in order to deliberate concerning the management me 
of the War: „ UP 3 oc ß I ani 
ee de e Doc ws e 5 2 
VVVVVVVVVVV 3 e Tax s 9 8 8 33 ts 
Cf ot 
(= Equitibus. (5) Lib. I. Cap. LXXIV. (e) Theſmophor. p. 719. (a 
© (&) Equitibus, p. 303. (e) Conf. Athenzus, Lib. X, XI. & præcipue XV. haud 4 
procul ab initio. Pollux, Lib. VI. Cap. XIX. Ariſtophanis Schol. in Pacem. Euſtathius fs 
in Iliad &. Johannes Tzetzes Chiliad. VI. hiſt. LXXXV. & Lexicographi Grzc. Mt 
; oC ) Lib. X. Cap. v. (g) Sympcf. Lib, VII. Pap. IX. (5) Niad, IX. v. 70. (i 
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220 ſtathius in liad. J. p. 631, Ke, (0) Lib. I. Cap. CXXXIl. De mo-. © 
"MY ribus Germanorum. () Rerum Creticarum, Lib. IVW. (5) Lyaurges. 
2 De 
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this It was believed, that at ſuch times mens invention was more quick ant 1 
t art fruitful,” according to the ſaying in Ariſtophanes (aj): , 4 
abu obs de wes ay ri rα H,] | ö Ts: 1 
Tu Where the Greek Scholiaſt diſcourſeth very largely on this argument. [tl 
| full It was alſo the cuſtom, in Perſia to conſult at entertainments, as WW wg 
del find done at that of Agameranon, as we learn from Athenæus (Y); and a 
ateſ to uſe the words of Ammianus Marcellinus (e) „the Perſians uſed. to i 
| deliberate inter epulas de apparatu hellico et ſerits rebus. apud eoſdem, in 

ice, Grariorum more veterum, concerning warlike preparations, and other 1 
ntion ſerious affairs, at banquets, after the manner of the ancient Greeks; 0 
cake nay, if Strabo may be believed (4), they uſed to conſult about affairs BY 
| the of the higheſt importance over their wine, and what was there deter- I: 
6„ or mined was held more firm and inviolable than their ſober reſolutions. = 
men. But Herodotus's account is more particular, that thoſe things. Which = 
the they reſolved. on (»1Porrss) when they were ſober, were canvaſſed over i 
gene. again when they had drank freely; and the things which they deter- = 
ity? mined (wsIvoxourre) in their drink, were examined again in their ſober 1 
hours (e). Not unlike this is what Tacitus (/) reports of the Ger- nn 
mans, that their conſultations about the reconciliation of enemies, the . 
contracting . affinities, appointment of princes, and all other affairs, 1 

whether military or civil, were, for the moſt part, held at entertain - 1 

ments. The way of the Syſſitia in Crete was thus, according to Do- " 

ſiadas (g): Supper being ended, they firſt deliberated upon civil af- = 

fairs; then the diſcourſe is turned to war, at which time they repeat 1 

| the praiſes of illuſtrious perſons, geri ee 755 vius 6 avdpwyalian, 9 
dil. thereby to excite the youug men to courage and bravery, The Lacede- li; 
e an- monian youth frequented the Syſſitia, as J, awÞgorums, 0s the _ 8 M 
equi ſchools of temperance and prudence, where they heard diſcourſes of pub= 1 
tion, | lic affairs, and converſed with the moſt liberal and beſt accompliſhed - _ 1 
was maſters, as we are informed by Plutarch (5). The ſame author has nn 
nter. elſewhere obſerved (i), that the Cretan àgda, and the Spartan ere, =. 
or in that is, their public places of entertainment, Snuοννν,.np 4mojpirar 35 ove iN 
aders ag Weir urge T xe, were inflead of councils, where the chief .* 
e men of the commonwealth met to conſult about the moſt. fecret affairs ; * 
x and he adds, «orig eite, © 7 ede Teuruveiev xc Y*0peXoun, that the 9 
Pryteanæum and The/mothefium, or public halls in this city, that is, in 
Chæronea, which was Plutarch's native town, ſeem to have been purt: ! 

| ts the ſame uſe. The ſame cuſtom ſeems to have obtained in ſeveral 1 
wy other cities, and particularly at Athens, where the ſupreme council 1 
„ 8 M ont e N ſupped + 
455 (a) Equitibus, p 293. (3) Lib. V. Cap. V. (e) Lib. XVII Cap. v. = 
hin (2) Geograph. Lib. XV. p. 734. Conf. Plutarchus Sympoſ. Lib. VII, Quzſt. 1X, EU. 1 1 
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ſupped every day together in the Prytaneum, as hath beek elſewhere | 


related; and, to uſe the words of Euſtathius (a), The chief magi. 
< ſtrates at Rhodes were obliged by an expreſs law, every day to en- 
1 tertain the principal men of that city at a public table, in order to 


a+ 3 deliberate what ſhould be done the day following.“ Hence, , | 


Plutarch was of opinion (5), Bacchus had the ſurname of EAS, pro. 


dent counſellor 5 and the night was called pin, as being the time of | 


wile and prudent counſels: And, as the ſame author obferves, got 


U unlike theſe is that aſſembly of moſt wiſe and excellent perſons in 

the greateſt concern are diſcuſſed.“ As they | 
who were concerned in public bufineſs uſed to diſcourſe - of public af. 
Airs, fo the converſation of philoſophers was commonly upon ſome | 


Plato, where things of the 


argument of philoſophy z grammarians diſputed upon critical fubjeQ, 
and others converſed in Tet | 


Euſtathius had good reaſon for his remark, © that the Greeks did not 


% drink to excels at their public entertainments, but only to keep up 


the converſation about ſerious affairs.” Examples of the diſcourſe 
at entertainments may be found in Plato and Xenophon, alfo (had they 
been yet extant) in Ariſtotle, Speuſippus, Epicurus, Hieronymus, Dio 


the academic, who wrote Aue aug vr ,., Books of Table Dif. 


courſes, as we are informed by Plutarch (r), who imitates the fore. 
mentioned authors in his treatiſe upon the fame argument. 


defined by Plutarch (4), xorania =D Trading, NUN ret meta, 0 


minture of ſeriouſneſs and mirth, of diſcourſes and adtionr. At the fore. | 


mentioned Syſſitia of the Lacedemonians, where the moſt grave and 
important ſubjects were treated on, they alſo raiZew t9:Cor, wel eure 


e Copeehoxies, vel ru vütennet wh Fuoyepaivecs, uſed to ſport and to Jol, 


Rh I #bough without any of that. ſcurrility and reflection which it apt to give . 
e Fence (e). And from the Table Diſcourſes of Plutarch and others, it 


appears to have been the ancient cuſtom to contrive their diſcourſes in 


I uach a manner as would both entertain and inftrut the company; ne- 
vertheleſs, in the time of Plutarch, they rarely diſcourſed upon any ſe - 
rious argument at public entertainments; whence a diſcourſe being be- 
gun at Nicoſtratus's houſe concerning a ſubje& which was to be diſcuſſed 


in the popular aſſembly at Athens, ſome of the company, who had never 


| Heard of the ancient Greek cuſtom, affirmed that it was an imitation of 


'the Perſians (J). And this queſtion is propounded in the fame au- 


thor (g), whether it were allowable to diſcourſe philoſophy over their 
_.. cups? Some delighted to tell ftories, and to repeat ancient fables n 


2 


theſe 
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r ſeveral ways, inſomuch that every an 
and ſcience was cultivated and improved on theſe occaſions; whence ! 


| . Nevertheleſs, it was alſo cuſtomary by turns to unbend their minds, 
_ und divert them from ferious affairs, by diſcourſes upon ludicrous ar- 
guments; hence cou, the Greek name of an entertainment, i: 


as. 


du mid. f p. 631. (5) Loco citato. ( Sympoſ. principio. - 
Pol. Lib. VII. Quzſt. VI. (e) Conf. Plutarchus 3 Sympol, Lib. U. 
Jil. Cn Flutarchis SympoL, Lib. V G 
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theſe occafions; others choſe to read ſome diverting diſcourſe, qu bun. 
or to hear a poem repeated, which was very common amovgſt meu of 
letters; but no diverſion was more uſual than that of propounding and 
anſwering difficult queſtions. Such of theſe as were wholly defigned: 
for amuſement, were termed «iv/yzzre, but thoſe which farther contain- 
ed ſomething ferious and inſtructive, were called e, which word, 
as we are informed by Pollux (a), in its primary acceptation, fignifies a 
fiſhing net; hence, to uſe the words of Clearchus (6), © the Griphi 
contained philoſophical diſquiſitions, wherein the ancients uſed to 
give a ſpecimen of their learning, inſomuch that this paſtime py 
os ice The ia ede a , eixtzorhleg, became a proof of every per- 
« ſon's proficiency in learning.” The perſon who ſolved the queſtion 
propounded was honoured with a reward; he who was not ſofortunate 
underwent a certain puniſhment ; the rewards were $iÞavo; g ivPnele, 2 
garland, and the applauſe of the company, as we learn from the ſame 
author; the puniſhment was, to drink, without taking breath, a cup of 
wine mixed with falt, as Athenzus (c) has proved out of the Gany- 
medes of Antiphanes ; the . according to Pollux (4), was a 
diſh of meat; the penalty a fü cup. Others report, that a cup of wine 
was the prize which was adjudged to the perſon who ſolved the riddle 
or in cafe no man could ſolve it, to the perſon by whom it was pro- 
pounded (e). The account of Heſychius differs ſomewhat from all 
which have been hitherto mentioned; he tells us that yeiPos Is ouperoruch 
Lurneig alf TAue; e, To , bai Thy yelPor, ü e 7% NM, 
174 Augaror, i Mog, © an enigmatical queſtion at compotations, which, 
* whoever fails of ſolving, is obliged to drink that which is ſet before 
* him, whether it be unmixed wine or-water;” and there is no doubt 
but the rewards and penalties were varied, according to the diſpoſition 
of the company. The common name of theſe, and all other queſtions 
uſed on the like occaſions, was xe, Carers. Theodeftes the * 
Sophiſt termed them un Caripeares, becauſe he had got a ſet 
of them by heart, which 'was uſually done by ſuch as frequented 
public entertainments (F). That the cuſtom of propounding rid- 
dles was very ancient, and derived from the eaſtern nations into 
Greece, appears from the ſtory of Samſon in the book of Judges, Wh 
propounded a riddle to the Philiſtines at his nuptial feaſt, Neither 
were theſe queſtions confined to entertaihments, but in the primitive 
times were propoſed on other occaſions, by thoſe who defired to make . 
ou of one another's wiſdom and 3 _ oy . won _ 
of the Queen of Sheba's (g) queſtion to King Solomon, of thoſe which | 


8 
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(e) Lib. VI. Cap. XIX, (5) Libro primo de paremiis apud Athenaum, Lib. X. 

Cap. ult. (c Loco dt to, (4) Onomaſt. Lib. VI. Cap. XIX. (e) Etymo» _ 
logici Auctor, & Phavorinus v. ye:pos. Euſtathius Hiad. X. p 735. (F) Conf. 
Pollun. ( g) Conf. Reg: Lib. III. Cap. X. Joſephus adv. Apionem, Lib I. He- 
— Scriptor Couvivũ ſeptem ſepientum inter opera Plutarchi. Auctaor E 
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paſſed between Hiram and Solomon, and ſeveral others, which are too 


long to be recounted in:this-place.-: it han Aeon gar) 
Sometimes the entertainer made preſents to all his gueſts. Lyſing. 
chus of Babylon having entertained Himerus, the. tyrant of the Baby. 
lonians and Seleucians, with zoo other gueſts, gave every man a ſilver 
cup,of 4 pounds weight (a). . When Alexander made his marriage feaſt 


at Suſa in Perſia, he paid the debts of all his ſoldiers out of his own | 


exchequer, and preſented every one of his gueſts, who were not fewer 
than nine thouſand, with golden cups (5). From theſe. inſtances, it 
appears that cups were commonly preſented on theſe occaſions. This 
was done, becauſe it was cuſtomary for the cempany before they parted 
to pour forth wine; as a libation to Mercury, who was accounted the 
preſident of the night, and believed to ſend ſleep and pleaſing dreams, 
whence he is called by Homer (e) yuzrog x and iyireg ü veg. To 
the ſame god they alſo ſacrificed the tongues of the animals which had 
been killed for the entertainment. The reaſon of which rite was by 


ſome thought to be, that Mercury being the preſident of eloquence, | 


was chiefly delighted with that member 
this ſacrifice he was invoked as a witnt 
paſſed. Some are of opinion, that by burning the tongues at the con- 
clufion of the meeting, was intimated, that whatever had been there 
diſcourſed, ſhould be kept ſecret. Several other conjectures concern- 
ing the original of this cuſtom, which are too long to enumerate, have 


, others rather think that by 


been made by learned men (4). It was chiefly obſerved by the Athe. | 


nians, Ionians, and Megarenſians. And ſome will have it to have been 
begun by one of the kings of Megara, who having the tongue of a 
lion, which had waſted his country, brought to him by Pelops, facri. 
ficed it at the end of an entertainment. It was certainly very ancient; 


15 whence Apollonius makes it to be obſerved by the Argonauts ():? 


od imidiy fuer err ug vv peeve; Onnorons 
NY H Nee £54, Tig £1 YA@TTYT: vie ED : 
OO Aidoptiretls, tvs O di xis hebe 
And it is practiſed by the heroes in Homer: 


Tadooxs by ty gl Sd, ena d Aer. 


As the ancient Greeks offered libations chiefly to Mercury, ſo the 
Greeks of later times made theirs to Jupiter, ſurnamed ass, 


perfect (J); yet ſeveral other gods often ſhared in theſe offerings; 


165 particularly at entertainments which followed any ſolemn ſacri- 


fice, it was cuſtomary to remember the god to whom they had be- 


fore ſacrificed; hence at a ſacrifice offered to Neptune in Homer (g), 


Minerva, who was preſent under the aſſumed form of Mentor, ad- 
5 . | RE ET | No puoꝛileth 
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(a). Athenæus, Lib. XI. Cap. III. (5) Plutarchus Alexandro, p. 793. (e) Hymn | 


in Mercurium. - (4) Apollonii Scholiaſtes in Argon. i. v. 516.  Euſtathius in 


Odyff. y. p. 131. (e) Argon. Lib. I. v. 516, 
(s) 00% yp. 


Cap. XIV, 


of the diſcourſe which had 


(JJ Athenzus, Lib, I. principio 
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viſeth the company to ſacrifice the tongues, and to pour forth libations | 


of wine to N eptune, and the reſt of the gods, before they departed; . 


AN Ai, Tapvers fe dv, rig cue. N ohn 
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It was held unlawful to ſtay too long at entertainments which follow. 
ed ſacrifices, as Athenœus hath obſerved from the following words of 
Miner vn im the ſame poet ( png Meg Hd Tenge 

tile op fe hg? heh RS 1117 1960)? 07s 2g 
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The ſame author reports, that till his time the company was obliged at 
ſome ſacrificial entertainments to depart before ſun · ſet (5); but at the 


common entertainments, where more liberty was allowed, the company 


very often ſtaid till the morning approached ; this we find done by 
Socrates and his friends in Plato's entertainment, and before that, in 
the heroical times, by Penelope's ſuitors, and by the Phcoenicians in 
Homer, as alſo by Dido and Æneas in Virgil. It was alſo cuſtomary 
to contend who ſhould keep awake longeſt, and the prize aſſigned to 
the victor. was moſt commonly a ſort of cakes called Tvezzus; (c), 


which word came hence to be a general name for the prize of any 


victory, as hath been already obſerved, 


. 
- Of the Manner of | Entertaining Strangers, | 


* & 


HE keeping of public inns, for the reception of trangers, was al 


ſigned by Plato (4) to foreigners, or the meaneſt ſort of citizens, 


as an illiberal and mean employment. The ancient Greeks had no 


public inns, which were an invention of later ages. In the primitive 
times men lived at home, neither caring to cultivate friendſhip with fo- 
reigners, nor to improve themſelves and their eſtates by commerce with 
them. Neither was it ſafe to travel without a ſtrong guard, the ſea and 


land being both exceedingly infeſted with robbers, who not only ſpoil- 


ed all whom they caught of their valuable goods, but treated their per- 


ſons with the utmoſt cruelty, as appears from the ſtories of Procruſtes, 


Sines, Sciron, Periphetes, and many others: To live upon the plunder of | 


others was then by many thought a very honourable- way of ſubſiſting. 


f 2 and 


(a) Loco citato, © (5) Athenæus, Lib V. Cap. IV. (c) Artemidorus, Lib, I. 


Cap. LXXIV. Ariſtophanes Scholiaſtes ad Equites. (a) De Leg. TS KI. 
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beſpeaks them upon their arrival at Sparta ( ” þ 


(a) Plutarchus Theſeo, Thucydides Hiſtoriz principio. 


- 
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and they placed a ſort of glory in overcoming and ſpoiling their neigh. 


| bours, believing the rules of humanity and juſtice to be obſerved by 


none, but ſuch as were deſtitute of power (a). Hence it ſeems to have 
come, that amongſt the ancient Greeks ſtrangers and enemies were 
both ſignified by the ſame name dhe, all ſtrangers being then accounted 
enemies. And the Perſians, who for ſeveral ages waged continual wars 


with Greece, are particularly ſignified by that word (5). The Lace. 


demonians are ſaid to have termed the barbarous nations, whom the 
Greeks took for their common enemies, by the name % (c). And 


amongſt the primitive Latins, the name ho/is, which was afterwards ap. 


propriated to enemies, ſignified ſtrangers (4). „ 
The ſea was freed from pirates by Minos king of Crete, who, with 


a ſtrong fleet, for a long time maintained the dominion of all the ſeas 
thereabouts. The land robbers were deſtroyed by Hercules, Theſeus, 
and other. primitive heroes; from which times Xenophon (e) reports, 
that till his own age, zes dels i: amr, no man was injurious to | 


ſtrangers. And in the earlieſt ages, all who were not entirely void of 
humanity, are ſaid to have entertained all ſtrangers with reſpedt; it 


was then the cuſtom to ſupply them with victuals and other neceſſaries 
before they inquired their names, or aſked them any other queſtions, 


Thus Telemachus and his company are treated by Menelaus, who thus 


iu N dre, N xatgiror avrog irars 
Alas Tecoupinu, etgnC et orig roy 5 HEg 
4e. — | 


1 the ſame manner ei entertained by Neſtor ( g). Ulyſſes | 


by Eumæus (5), and Minerva, under the form of Mentor, by Telema- 
chus (1). Menelaus entertained Paris the Trojan ten days before he 


| inquired who he was, or whence he came; and it is ſaid to have been 
dx es. Des an ancient cuſtom to forbear ſuch inquiries till the tenth 
day, if the ſtranger ſeemed willing to ſtay till that time, as we learn 
from Euſtathius's comment on the paſſage of Homer, where the king 
of Lycia is introduced demanding of Bellerophon his recommendatory | 
letter from Pratus, upon the tenth day after he had come to his 
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| 0) Heſycbins voce 
(c) Herodotus Calliope, Cap. X. Pollux, Lib. I. Cap. X. (d) Var- 
- To principio, Lib. IV. de L. L. Cicero de Offic. Lib. I. Cap. It. Ambrofius Offic. | 
(e) Conf. Commentarius noſter in .Lycophron. Oaſſandræ, 
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In later ages, Cretan hoſpitality was very much celebrated. In 
the cure, public halls of Crete, there were conſtantly two apart- 
ments; one was termed xowryeion, wherein ſtrangers were lodged, the. 
other was «»9geoy, being the place of cating, where all the Cretans —__ 
ped together; in the uppermoſt part of this room there was u conſtant 
table ſet apart for ſtrangers, called rn, Fiz, Bipa, or Ales ty : 
Others will have two tables appointed for this uſe (a). And in the 
diſtribution of victuals, the ſtrangers were always ſerved before the 
king, or any of the Cretan nation; and ſome of them were permitted 
to bear very conſiderable offices in the ſtate (60). 9 0 
The reſt of the Greeks, and eſpecially the Athenians, were generally 
courteous to ſtrangers, except the Lacedemonians, who are ill ſpoken 
of for want of hoſpitality ; hence they are deſcribed by Tzetzes (e) as 
molt oppoſite to the Athenians in their behaviour to ſtrangers. 
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For the fame reaſon they are called by Ariflophanes (4) Jgorton, an 
by others Zwnazra, from their impoſing upon ſtrangers, and driving 
them away; which is the more to be wondered at, becauſe Lycurgus 
chiefly followed the laws and manners of Crete in the regulations which 
he made at Sparta, Nevertheleſs, it is very certain that very good 
care was taken of ſtrangers at Sparta. It was one part of the royal 
office to make proviſion for them, as we learn from Herodotus; and M. 
Antoninus (e) affirms, that ſtrangers had a convenient place aſſigned 
in the ſhade, whereas the Lacedemonians themſelves lay down with« 
out diſtinction of places. But the opinion of their rough and uncivil 3 
uſage of ſtrangers, ſeems to have prevailed chiefly on theſe account? 
Fir/l, Becauſe foreigners, when they lived upon the Spartan diet, = 
which was extremely coarſe, thought themſelves ill entertained; hence 2 
a citizen of Sybaris, happening to be treated after the Spartan faſhion, FI 
profeſſed that he no longer wondered how it came to paſs that the Spa- 
tans deſgiſed dangers more than other nations, fince they were allowed = 
no pleaſure for which they could deſire to live (FJ, + © _Þ 
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(% Athenzns, Lib, IV. Cap. IK. (5) Heraclides de Repub. (e) Cs. 
Vil. Hiſt, XXX. () Pace. («) Lib. XI. ad ſeipfun. (J) Athenaus, 
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bours, believing the rules of humanity and Juſtice to be obſerved by 


with Greece, are particularly ſignified by that word (b). The Lace. 


Greeks took for their common enemies, by the name J (c). And 


| thereabouts. The land robbers were deſtroyed by Hercules, Theſeus, | 
and other primitive heroes; from which times Xenophon (e) reports, 


was then the cuſtom to ſupply them with victuals and other neceſſaries 

before they inquired their names, or aſked them any other queſtions, 
Thus Telemachus and his company are treated by Menelaus, who thus 
* beſpeaks them upon their arrival at Sparta (J): Fn, 


Tat . 


- 


and they placed a ſort of glory in overcoming and ſpoiling their neigh. 


none but ſuch as were deſtitute of power (a). Hence it ſeems to have 
come, that amongſt the ancient Greeks ſtrangers and enemies were 
both ſignified by the ſame name e, all ſtrangers being then accounted 
enemies. And the Perſians, who for ſeveral ages waged continual wars 


demonians are ſaid to have termed the barbarous nations, whom the 


amongſt the primitive Latins, the name ho/zs, which was afterwards ap. 

propriated to enemies, ſignified ſtrangers (4). NL oe +. 
The ſea was freed from pirates by Minos king of Crete, who, with 

a ſtrong fleet, for a long time maintained the dominion of all the ſeas 


that till his own age, {is dels Ert ame, no man was injurious to 
ſtrangers. And in the earlieſt ages, all who were not entirely void of 
humanity, are faid to have entertained all ſtrangers with reſpeQ; it 
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In the ſame manner Telemachus is entertained by Neſtor (g). Ulyſſes 5 
by Eumzus (5), and Minerva, under the form of Mentor, by Telema- chie 
chus (1). Menelaus entertained Paris the Trojan ten days before he he 1 
inquired who he was, or whence he came; and it is ſaid to have been care 
4 exo. Des an ancient cuſtom to forbear ſuch inquiries till the tenth offic 
day, if the ſtranger ſeemed willing to ſtay till that time, as we learn Ant 
from Euſtathius's comment on the paſſage of Homer, where the king in t 
of Lycia is introduced demanding of Bellerophon his recommendatory | out 
letter from Prætus, upon the tenth day after he had come to his uſag 
ie Fat, 4's BON Tung a ci 
ö e r . ee | pro 
| . | | 8 | ä | tans 
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(.) Plutarchus Theſeo, Thucydides Hiſtoriz principiv. (3) Heſychius voce 
An, (e) Herodotus Calliope, Cap. X. Pollux, Lib. I. Cap. X. (d) Var- nk 
- To principio, Lib. IV. de L. I.. Cicero de Offic. Lib. I. Cap. It. Ambroſius Offic. | 
| Lib. I. Cap. XXIX. (e) Conf. Commentarius noſter in Lycophron. Caflandre, ln 
V. 464. ) Arete: Lib. II. () Odyſf. „ v. 69. ) ONE. vi 
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In later ages, Cretan hoſpitality was very mack celebrated. In 
the cvevirie, public halls of Crete, there were conſtantly two apart - 


other was «vg, being the place of eating, where all the Cretans ſup- 
ped together; in the uppermoſt part of this room there was n conſtant 


Others will have two tables appointed for this uſe (a). And in the 
diſtribution of victuals, the ſtrangers were always ſerved before the 


to bear very conſiderable offices in the ſtate (5). 


* 


courteous to ſtrangers, except the Lacedemonians, who are ill ſpoken 
of for want of hoſpitality ; hence they are deſcribed by Tzetzes (e) as 
moſt oppoſite to the Athenians in their behaviour to ſtrangers. 
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For the ſame reaſon they are called by Ariftophanes (4) depart, and 
by others funf, from their impoſing upon ſtrangers, and driving 
them away; which is the more to be wondered at, becauſe Lycurgus 
chiefly followed the laws and manners of Crete in the regulations which 
he made at Sparta, Nevertheleſs, it is very certain that very good 
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office to make proviſion for them, as we learn from Herodotus; and M. 
Antoninus (e) affirms, that ſtrangers had a convenient place affigned 


a citizen of Sybaris, happening to be treated after the Spartan faſhion, 
profeſſed that he no longer wondered how it came to paſs that the Spar- 
tans deſgiſed dangers more than other nations, fince they were allowed 

no pleaſure for which they could deſire to live (J). | 
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(s) Abend Lib. IV. ein (55 Heraclides de Repub, (s) Chiliad, 
Vil. Hiſt, XXX. (4) Pace, (e) Lib. XI. ad ſciplum, (J) Athenaus, 
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ments ; one was termed vH Kg,. wherein ſtrangers were lodged, the. 
table ſet apart for ſtrangers, called gra, Zulu, Zh, or Ales Fs: 


king, or any of the Cretan nation; and ſome of them were permitted 


The reſt of the Greeks, and eſpecially the Athenians, were generally 
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care was taken of ſtrangers at Sparta. It was one part of the royal 


in the ſhade, whereas the Lacedemonians themſelves lay down with- 
out diſtinction of places. But the opinion of their rough and uncivil  - 
uſage of ſtrangers, ſeems to have prevailed chiefly on theſe account 
Frr/l, Becauſe foreigners, when they lived upon the Spartan diet, 
which was extremely coarſe, thought themſelves ill entertained ; hence 


- Secondly, 
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414 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, 
_ Secondly, | Becauſe ſtrangers had admittance into Sparta only on 
egropives ige. certain days (a). This was a proviſion againſt the pro. 
miſcuous and frequent concourſe of other nations, Which they avoided 
as much as poſſibly they could, either as Archidamus in Libanius (5) 
reports, to prevent foreigners from obſerving the faults and miſcarriages 
of Sparta, which Pericles in Thucydides (c) ſeems alſo to reproach 
them with, or rather fearing that the manners of their citizens would 
be corrupted by a too free and unlimited converſation with other na. 
tions; which account of this appointment is aſſigned by Xenophon (d) 
Plutarch (e), and others; for the ſame reaſon an edi& was once put 
forth at Rome, whereby ſtrangers, uſu orbis probibiti. were forbidden 
the uſe of that city (J). And the Lacedemonians were not allowed to 
travel into foreign countries, leſt they ſhould introduce foreign cuſtoms 
and vices at Sparta (g). That theſe and the like orders were not en. 
acted without ſufficient cauſe, appears from Lyſander and Ageſilaus, 
the former of which returning home from Athens, and the latter from 
Aſia, contributed very much to the general corruption of manners, which 
in a ſhort time after deſtroyed the ancient Lacedemonian diſcipline and 
Wor ene. ET Rs ST The C3 es BS 
To return to the Grecian hoſpitality. In order to excite the people | 
to treat ſtrangers with kindneſs and reſpect, the ancient poets and Jaw. | 
givers poſſeſſed them with an opinion, that all ſtrangers were under the 
peculiar care of certain gods, who revenged all the injuries done to 
them; in the number of theſe gods were reckoned Minerva, Apollo, 
Venus, Caſtor and Pollux, and chiefly Jupiter, who had hence the ſur- 
name of Zi; hoſpitable ; which was alio ſometimes given to other gods, | 
who were believed to protect ſtrangers ; hence Ulyſſes endeavours to 
_ mitigate Polyphemus with this reaſon, that Jupiter was the patron and 
% / / wards by | 
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And Eumeus is moved by the ſame reaſon to entertain 
bero, as himſelf profeſſeth (i) 
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(a) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes in Pace, Suidas. (3) Declam. XXIV. (e) Lib. ll. 
in Orat funebri. (4) De Repub, Lacedem.  _ (e) Lycurgo, inſlituris 
Laconicis. (7) Cicero de Offic. Lib. III Cap IX. () Plutarchus locis |} 

citat. et Apophthegmat. Nicolaus de moribus gentium apud Stobzum, Valerius Ma- 

1 - ximus, Lib. II. Cap. VI. Harpocration voce xattros, &c. (3) Homer. Odyf. 
„ IX. v. 269. (i) Odyff. F. v. 5. 1 | | 
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For the ſame end the gods were feigned to travel in the habit of ſtrau- 
gers. Thus Jupiter ſpeaks of himſelf in Ovid (a): | 


Et Deus humana luſtro ſub imagine terras. 


* 
. 4 


In another paſſage of that author the ſame god, accompanied by Mer- 
cury, is ſaid to have been denied reception by 1000 houſes, which, for 
that offence he turned, with the adjoining country, into a lake (6). 
Lycaon was ſaid to be transformed into a wolf for his injurious treat- 
ment of jupiter. And to mention only one example more, when An- 
tinous in Homer (e) treats. Ulyſſes, who there appears like a ſtranger, 
injuriouſly, he is put in mind that the gods uſed to viſit the cities of 
men in the habit and form of ſtrangers. e 
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The rites of entertaining ſtrangers being the ſame with thoſe of re- = 
ceiving gueſts at entertainments, which have been deſcribed in one of - 
the preceding chapters, need not be farther explained in this place | 
only this muſt be obſerved, that ſalt was commonly let before ſtrangers, | 


before they taſted the victuals provided for them; whereby was inti- 

mated, that as ſalt does conſiſt of aqueous and terrene particles mixed 

and united together, or as it is a concrete of ſeveral aqueous parts, ſo 

the ſtranger and the perſon by whom he was entertained, ſhould, from 

the time of their taſting ſalt together, maintain a conſtant union of love 

and friendſhip, Others tell us, that falt being apt to preſerve fleſh 

from corruption, ſignified, that the friendſhip which was then begun, 

ſhould be firm and laſting. And ſome, to mention no more different 

opinions concerning this matter, think, that a regard was had tg the 

purifying quality of ſalt, which was commonly uſed in luſtrations, and 

that it intimated that friendſhip ought to be ſree from all deſign and 

artifice, jealouſy and ſuſpicion (4). It may be, the ground of this 

cuſtom was only this, that ſalt was. conſtantly uſed at all entertain- 

ments both of the gods and men, whence a particular ſanctity was be- 

lieved to be lodged in it; it is hence called 90e «as, divine /alt, by 

Homer; and ig! «245, holy ſalt, by others; and /a/inorum appofitu, by | 

the placing of ſalt on the tables, a ſort of holineſs was thought to be 

derived to them (e). Indeed all things which any way conduced to 

promote love and concord, eſpecially 'in thole early times, when men 

lived by ſpoil and rapine, were held to be ſacred; hence the table was 
TT.. Lg ͤ 
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(4) Conf. Euſtathius in lliad: 4. p. 100. Lycophronis Scholiaſtes in V. 135, 137 
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comment of Euſtathius on that paſſage of Homer, where Ajax endea- 
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416 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtomt of Greece, © 
thought to be endowed with an inherent holineſs" as well as the falt. 
Td opcergerior, to have eaten at the ſame table, was eſteemed an invict. 
able obligation to friendſhip ; and d v rgzr5gar wagebeaivey, to tranf. 
greſs the ſalt and the table, that is, to break the laws of hoſpitality, 
and to injure one by whom any perſon had been entertained, was ac. 
counted one of the blackeſt crimes; hence that exagperating interro. 
_ gation of Demoſthenes (a), i «M7, Ts ran.; Tabre ug hwy); 
| wy, © Where is the ſalt ? Where the hoſpital tables? For in de. 
« foight of theſe he has been the author of theſe troubles.” And the 
crime of Paris in ſtealing Helena is aggravated by Caffandra (5) upon 
this confideration, that he had contemned the ſalt, and overturned the 
hoſpital table wn 12 
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And Ti de, to converſe under the ſame roof, was thought to be 
ſome ſort of engagement to love and courteſy, as we learn from the 


vours to pacify Achilles by this motive, that they were in the ſame 
houſe, and under the ſame roof (c): . 
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The alliance which was contracted by hoſpitality was termed ag; Th 
it was held very facred, and zi; rd royymud Jos ageiſos Tok mana; , h 
was rather more inviolably obſerved by the ancients than the ties of (4. 


Kindred and conſanguinity, Teucer in Homer endeavoured to deprive 
Priamus of his kingdom, though he was the ſon of Heſione, the fiſter B 
of Pilamus; whereas Glaucus and Diomedes laid down their arms in 
the heat of battle, out of a pious regard to the hoſpital alliance, which 
had been entered into by their progenitors Oneus and Bellerophon, as 
Euſtathius (4) obſerves. Hence it appears farther that the alliances 
of hoſpitality were derived by. parents to their children; neither were 

they contracted only by private and fingle men, but by theſe with Wl A 
whole families and cities. Hence Megillus in Plato (e) affirmed him- PO 
ſelf to be TgZwes, allied by hoſpitality to the eity of Athens. Ni- Pa 
_ clas the Athenian is by Plutarch called Teo ray Auxidaycoiar, al- 

lied by hoſpitality to the Lacedemonians. Cimon the ſon of Mil-“ 


tiades, by means of the ſame alliance, became inflrumental. towards Up 
eſtabliſhing a peace between the cities of Athens and Sparta 05 þ f 8 
Goo ellen ( Le , 


P.. 69x. Edit. Baſil, (4) In Iliad. VI. p. 496. (e) Lib. I. de Legib. p. 780. (a) 
Edit. Francofurt. (F ) Corn. Nepoty Cimone, i TiO 4 
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ib: Miſcellany Cuftems of Greece: 417 
And, to mention only one inſtance. more, Halyattes king of Lydia, 


made a covenant with-the Myſians, sp & Ts $685 &AAjAc; l whereby 


they were obliged to take one another for gueſts and allies (a). 

Hence it was cuſtomary for men thus allied, to give one another opt 
Core, certain tokens, the producing whereof was a recognition of the co- 
venant of hoſpitality. Hence Jaſon in Euripides (5) promiſeth Medea, 
when ſhe departed from him, to ſend the ſymbols of hoſpitality, which 
ſhould procure for her a kind reception in foreign countries: , 


Abe Ts wheres, vile, d. Jgd ο,⁰ o 8. 


Theſe were mutual preſents and gifts, called Zivi or dag "ry which 
rell Tols r Dαõẽj a riribeyre ets d rarg cs Oining Tol; ibi were 


repoſited by the ancient Greeks amongſt their treaſures, to keep up the me- 
mory of their friendſhips to ſucceeding generations, as we are informed by 
the comment of Euſtathius on that paſſage of Homer (c), where Dio- 
medes recounts to Glaucus; the gifts which their anceſtors, Oeneus and 


Beller had nen to one another. | dl 5 
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The latter Greeks uſed to break Ae a the in two ali one of 


which the gueſt carried away, the other remained 'with the entertainer 
(4). The ſame cuſtom was uſed at Rome, where each part of the dye 
was termed teſ/era boſpuatts. 

paſſage of Plautus (©) | 


* 
1. 


AG. 88 Adee chf q guru, adeptatitium, 1 
FHsgo ſum ipſus, quen tu quarts. POE. Hem ! ould ego audio „ 
AG, Antidama gnatum me ee. POE. Si ita ef, tefferam 2 
Conferre ſi vis hoſpitalem, eccam, attuli. 
AG. Agedum huc oftende : eft par probe: nam habeo domum. 


POE. O mi hoſpes, ſalve multum : nam mibi tuus pater, 


Pater tuus ergo hoſpes, Antidamas fuit : 
Hee mihi hoſpualis teffers e cum ulo fat. | 


N 


Void theſe teffere, their names, or EP other charter of diftinQtion, : 


as alſo the "_ of \ * Hoſpitalis, were — engraven. 
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418 Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, 


Hence the following verſe of the fore-mentioned Comedian (a), where. 


in the ſame thing, viz. the zeffera with Jupiter engraved upon it, ſeems 

to be expreſſed by two ſeparate names, which is a'mode of ſpeech very 

common in the poets, bl 0 | 
Deum hoſpitalem ac tefſeram mecum fero. 


When they renounced | their hoſpital alliance, it was cuſtomary to break 
in pieces the hoſpital era. Hence zefſeram frangere ſigniſies to vi. 


olate the laws of hoſpitality, Thus it is ufed by the ſame author (b): 


Abi, quere ubi tuo jugjurando ſatis fit ſubſidii: 
Hic apud nos jam, Alcehmarche, confregi/ti tefſeram, 


They who entertained private ſtrangers, were termed {J:orgitws, 
They who received ambaſſadors, and other foreigners, who came on 
any public account, were called æ ,, But the fame name is often 
taken for men, who entertained their own private friends of other na- 


tions. If the perſon, who received the foreigners, who came under a 
public character, did it voluntarily, he was called EIBAomertevo in 


which ſenſe Pithias is called by 'Thucydides (e) d:owgoZoes Adnvaior, the 


voluntary entertainer of the Athentans. But more commonly the Teo 


were appointed to that office, either by the ſuffrages of the people, 


which was the uſual way of chooſing them in popular governments; 
or by deſignation of the king, which was the method in monarchical 
countries. Thus at Sparta the kings appointed T8; #» ese Tay xray, | 
whomſoever of the cuizens they pleaſed to be proxem, as we learn from 
Herodotus (4). Neither did the office of proxeni conſiſt only in pro- 
viding lodging and entertainment for the fore mentioned firan- 
gers; but it was alſo. their duty to conduct them to the king, or 


the popular aſſembly, to provide for them convenient places in the thea- 


tre, and to ſerve and aſſiſt them on all other occaſions. Hence — -, 
TiO», » #4x8 ais, Whoever was the procurer of any good or evil to ano- 
ther perſan, was termed eines. The author of another man's ruin and 
miſery was called Teo &rwnaas, or gots PIogas The author of his | 
ſafety and felicity, mgokwe; owrngias, or regs vyieias (6). A 
The office of proxeni was by the more modern Greeks called 
ragexu, which word is uſed. in that ſenſe, in one of St. Bafil's epil- | 
tles. Hagexal are by Heſychius interpreted gif Jugipera, 
greſents, or gifts : And public entertainments are called by Ci- } 
cero in one of his epiſtles to Atticus (F) parochiæ public ; vnlels | 


inſtead 


L * . l 4 . P R 1 1 * . 2 5 . 
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0 wid. Sc. I. ver. 22. (5) Ciftellaria. (e) Lib. III. Cap. L XxX. ubi conf, Greens | 
Scholiaſt. (4) Lib. VI. conf. Euſtathius im Hiad / p. 305. Pollux, Lib, V. Cap. IV. 
Sadas (g) Euſtathius in Uiad, 7. p. 369. (J) Lib, Xl. Epiſt, Ii 
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X | 
Of the Miſcellany Cuſtoms of Greece, © 419 


| - lead of theſe words, we read, as ſome learned men have done, para- 


chus publicus ; for the officers were called x=goxo and Fwordgoyor : The 


ancient Romans called them copiarii, but Horace (a) uſeth the name 
of parochus, which was current in his age: OPT 9M Fes 


Proxima campano ponti quæ villula, teflum 
Præbuit; et parochi, que debent, ligna, ſalemgue. 


Where, under the names of ligna et ſal, wood and alt, all neceſſary 
proviſions are comprehended ; theſe were ſupplied in all the Roman 


towns to ſuch as came thither upon any public affair by the parochy, 


who were empowered to levy taxes on the inhabitants for this uſe (5). 
In another place of the ſame poet, parochus ſignifies the maſter of a 


—ertke pallor 
Tum parochi faciem nil fic metuentts ut acres . 
Potores, — | 


i Whoever undertook a journey, firſt implored the divine proteQion, 
Before their departure into any foreign country, it was cuſtomary to 
ſalute, and, as it were, take leave of the deities of their own country, 


by kiſſing the earth. Thus the Trojans in Ovid are ſaid to do (c): 


——dant ofcula terre 4 
roades, et patriæ fumantia tecta relinguunt. 


The ſame rite of ſalutation was commonly practiſed at their arrival in 


any country. Thus Ulyſſes in Phzacia (4): _ 


Ie. d Cee. Lovers, | 


. d OT wen aL 


Cadmus agit grates peregrinæque ofcula terre 
F git; et 1gnotos monies agroſque ſalutat. 0 


Hereby they paid homage, and invoked the aſſiſtance and protection 
of in:;we Joi, the gods who were patrons of that country. They 
worſhipped the ſame gods during the time of their reſidence in that 
place. This was done by the Samaritans, who the king of Afſyria 
planted in the country of Iſrael, as we learn from the ſacred hiſtory ; 
and by Alexander the Great, whilſt he flayed in Troas, as the wn. 
1 ye „„ 1 . 0 


(a) Lib. I. Sat. V. v. 4. (9) Livius, Lib. XLII. Cicero, Lib. 1. Epiſt. XVI- 
ad Atticum, Acron in Horatii loc. cit. Idem in Lib. Il. Sat. VIII, v..25. -- . 02 Me- | 


tam. Lib, XIII. v. 4260. (%) Odyſſ. F v. 466. (e) Qvidi Metam. 


0 . » 
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Lib. III. v. 24. 
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420 eO the M iſcellany — of Grows. 


* 
* * 


of his life and actions report. Laſtly, When they returned home, "I 
ſaluted the gods of their own. country in the ſame manner, and a 


them thanks for their ſafe return. This was done by Dlyfles 3 in Homer 


at his return to Ithaca (4); 


Ty9Iyosw UC *% rare ob Ig Odvooius oy 
Wr. 1 pain, xbet J Ceidwgor & %gugey, * | 
unix & N vpeOys Hears, Kate e. 


The ſame 0 is practiſed by Agamemnon i in Aſchylus 65 Mes he 
returns to Mycenz ; and by Hercules in Euripides (e), at his return 
from the infernal regions. "och" 


* * U = 


(a) odyſ 7. v. 354. | (3) Agamemnon, v. 819. (c) Hercul, Furent, 
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Sides of ſhips, 126 

Sieges, how n 89, &c. 
At ſea, 157 


Signals, 77, &c. 
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Simplicity of primitive times, 1, 


2, 232 
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Tient heroes, 27, 28 
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Slaves carefully interred, 164 

Sleep an emblem of Jun n 
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Stings, 48, 49, 95 
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mies, 96 
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Stirrups, when firſt uſed, 12, 1 
3toics-allowed ſelf-murder, 163 
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gines, 95, 96 
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Strangers, how entertained, 417, 
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Supper, 352, 353 
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116, 117, &c. 158, 159, Ec. 


Children, how provided for, 119. 


Soldiers in ſhips, 140 
Souls purified by fire, 208 
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| Temples adorned with arms, 11 
Made burying: Places, 17¹, 218 


| Tenders, 125 
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Their enſigns, 78. Lovers, 260 
Care of infants, 24 
Theſſalian cavalry, I 
Thracian way of drinking, 366 


actions, 257, 258 
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how treated, 169, 1100 


| Time, how meaſured, 366 
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104, &c. 
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165, 166, 171 
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Trinket, 134 | 17 
Triptolemus's ſtory interpreted, 
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Triumphs, 111 
Triumphal arches, 113 
Trophies, 111, 112, &c. 
Trumpets, 81, 82, 83 
Trumpeter, 57 
Twins, a token of chaſtity, 323 
Tyle, a form of battle, 59 
Tyrants, how treated after a 
166, 167, 171 
Tyrrhenian trumpet, 82 
Tyrchenus invented trumpets, ib, 
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Vans uſed to lay infants on, 327 

Veils uſed by women, 295, 314 

Venus's temple a nurfery of har- 
lots, 308 . 

Veſta, how honoured. at feaſts, 
383 

Vice , 144 


riors, 86, 87 
Vows before battles, 69, 6 = 
Voyages, how begun, 148, &c. 
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How maintained. 7, 8, 9. End- 
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Warlike conduct of the . 


Greeks.. 2 
Waſhing the dead, 180 
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corples lay, 188. Offered to 
the dead, 236.. 
361, 362 
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Wills, how and by whom made, 0 
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